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Admirers of this great operatic bass have acclaimed 


his records from 


“Boris Godounov” 


The Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by ISSAY DOBROWBN 
I have attained the highest power 
(Monologue) DB 6948 
The Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by NICOLAI MALKO 
Pimen’s Monologue— Act 1 DA 1938 
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The Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by ISSAY DOBROWEN 
Farewell of Boris DB 6935 


In the town of Kazan-Act 1(Varlaam’s 
Song) : Hark ! ’tis the funeral bell — 
Act 4 (Chorus of the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden) - DB21097 


NOW! he has recorded two great Arias from 


6¢ 
Kirnant” vero: 
with ANATOLE FISTOULARI conducting 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


Recit.: Che mai vegg’ io ! Cavatina : Infelice ! e tuo credevi ; 
Recit.: L’offeso onor, signori. Aria : Infin, che un brando vindici DB 21424 
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This is Long Playing : Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Grieg’s 
Piano Concerto, Tchaikovsky’s ‘“‘Pathetique,’’ ‘* The 
Eroica,"’ Gilbert and Sullivan’s “ Trial by Jury,’’ The ‘* Nut- 
cracker "’ suite—each on one twelve-inch long playing 
full frequency range record. Then the great operas: 
La Boheme, Die Fledermaus, The Mikado—each on two ; 
Carmen, Butterfly, Tales of Hoffmann—each on three ; 
Parsifal and Die Meistersinger—each on six. Already there 
are 473 of these sensational 333 r.p.m. Long Playing records, 


providing something for every musical taste—revolutionary 


The change over to Long Playing records 


need not be expensive. 334 r.p.m 


with ordinary or Long Playing records. 


Price £37-16-0. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


records can be played through your 
existing 78 r.p.m. radiogram or a radio 
receiver by the use of the Decca LP 
player costing as little as 9 gns. The 
Deccalion 78 r.p.m. and 334 r.p.m. dual 
speed portable reproducer is an instru- 
ment of first-class tonal quality for use 
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Hear the sensational leng playing 


in their playing time—transcending all others in their 
quality of reproduction—records which will never cease to 
thrill you, your family, and a host of envious friends. We 
invite you to a demonstration of the latest reproducers 
and to listen to Long Playing records at Imhof House. 
And remember, if you cannot visit our showrooms, we 
have a special postal service for our out-of-town customers. 
Records may be ordered with complete confidence—we 


guarantee safe delivery. 


Imhof’s offer you a _ complete service of LP_ records and reproducers. 
Mail orders for records dispatched C.O.D. by return of post. 


(MHOF’S (RETAIL) LTD., IMHOF HOUSE, 1127-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 7878 (20 LINES) 
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‘ ...if your dealer does not stock 
and reproducers 
First there was the Long Playing Advisory Panel (hereinafter the 
L.P.A.P.) Recommendation List. This has already helped more 
than 4,000 record enthusiasts to select the Decca L.P. player best 
suited to their needs— and pockets. Now there is the L.P.A.P. 
geographical list of L.P. record stockists. If your dealer isn’t 
on this list (a few die-hards we hear are still sitting on the 
fence) it’s our job to give you the name and address of one who 
is (on the list—not on the fence). Should your dealer give you 7 on S 
a really determined “* No!” and we, when we hear from you find a ' 2 
we cannot immediately improve the position, there are always A motor unit such as the Decca GU 4, with exp.rt advice from the L.P.A.P. if required, “ 
will quickly and at little cost convert your existing radiogramophone into a first rate Soe 
the L.P. postal houses who every day send hundreds of these up- multi-speed record player. Costing from £11.16. 6d. the GU is supplied in two ere x 
cordi pick- equire? both pick-ups having interchangeable 
to-date, light, flexible records not only to all parts of the British pee for paar If you ‘vould like details 
of the GU 4 unit most suited requirements, please send us the maker’s 
Isles, but overseas as well, who will gladly step into the breach. type conker of ‘instrument and the L-P.AP. will gladly 
If you want L.P’s you must have L.P’s—and it’s the job of the 
5. [..P.A.P. and its dealers to see you get them. oot the work quickly and efficiently. 
ES) 


LONG PLAYING PLUS FULL FREQUENCY RANGE RECORDING 
A 


High - Fidelity 
or Realism ? 


ERE as in the U.S.A. people are beginning to say 

that high-fidelity is with them late and soon, 

and they add that they are getting, spending and 
laying waste their—money! It was ever so, and we have 
had many cases of people writing to us asking just 
where all this gets them and have we any suggestions 
to. make? Only the other day a man wrote and told 
us that after spending a small fortune he couldn’t 
get decent music out of L.P.’s. Could we? And we 
replied that our customers considered the 78 r.p.m. 
record dead. 


Perhaps it is our fault for not telling you that in 
addition to the celebrated 215 speaker we also make a 
complete range of units which put together make up an 
electrical gramophone of quite staggering performance. 
Our job in life is making very good speakers, but we 
have always had to cater for the needs of the man 
who can’t get to like the equipment made by others. 
Why, we don’t know. It seems to us a comparatively 
simple business to make a good amplifier, if one knows 
what one is trying to achieve and then uses the best 
technique to achieve that result. That is all we do, 
and whilst we do not believe for one moment that we 
know anything more about amplifier design than any 
of the specialists, it may be that, as the producers of 
the 215 speaker, our standards of realism in reproduc- 
tion are so high that we do have to take more care 
in reaching the final result. 


But what we are truly conscious of is that far too 
much balony is talked about ‘“ hi-fi’’ without con- 
sidering the musical angle. We don’t call our stuff 
high-fidelity because we have no interest in low or 
middle fidelity. What we have done is to take the 
machinery out of sound reproduction so that you can 
delude yourself into believing you are actually at the 
original performance. That seems to us to be the 
beginning and end of all home musical entertainment. 
And if it also seems that way to you, then we are the 
people you should get in touch with so that you can 
stop laying waste your money. 


The one thing that sticks out a mile when you first 
hear Hartley-Turner reproduction is that it doesn’t 
sound like anyone else’s. At first hearing you may not 
like it, but that will be because you are accustomed 
to listening to ‘‘ high-fidelity.’” But if you are accus- 
tomed to listening to real music, then you will be 
tickled to death, or braced up heavenwards, according 
to your point of view. 


In any event, send for our free catalogue to-day. 
It contains no sales talk. 


H. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 


152 HAMMERSMITH ROAD, LONDON, W.6 
Phone : RIVerside 7387 
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For the 
BEST 
RECORDS 


BEST NEEDLES 


Loud & Medium for gramophones 
Including Purchase Tax 10 or 2/ | | 


simple Speed Indicator. 


every time. Use with all grades of B.C.N.n 
and maintain the PERFECT POINT. 


-ADING GRAMOPHONE SHOPS, ETC., 
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POLYGON RECORDS 


JIMMY YOUNG 
P1032. ALL THE. GAME 


pi033 J SRY. 
TIME ALONE WILL TELL 

pio3s J THE LITTLE WHITE CLOUD THAT CRIED 
TURN BACK THE HANDS OF TIME 

WE'WON’T LIVE IN A CASTLE 
ROULETTE 


SUE CARSON 


P1038 THE NICKELODEON RAG 
HONEY, YOU CAN’T LOVE TWO 


ROBIN RICHMOND 


P1031 THAT EVER LOVING RAG 
WHAT A DIFFERENCE A DAY MADE 


EVELYNE DORAT 
pio34 J L’AME DES POETES 
EN BUVANT LE VIN DOUX 
FRANK CHACKSFIELD AND 


HIS ORCHESTRA 


P1027 PRELUDE TO A MEMORY , 
FLIRTATION WALTZ 


Available from all leading factors. 


20 GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.! 
Cables : ‘‘ Freemhill,”” London. Telephone: SLOane 2638/4188 


B.C.N. non-metallic needles, for over 20 years the music 
lovers’ choice, are famous for Perfect Reproduction, 
Meliowness of Tone, and Preservation of the Playing Surface. 


In 5 grades: Electric, Emerald & Miniature for Pick-ups, 


The caveres side of tne Needle Pack. shown above, isa 


- and the BEST SHARPENER 


The B.C.N. Sharpener—compact, easy to oper- 
ate, precision built—gives perfect repointing 


D., BCM/BCNNL, LONDON, W.C. i 
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The ACOUSTICAL 
Q.U.A.D. AMPLIFIER 


and points of interest 
in its application. 


The Pickup 

From the electrical point of view any pickup can be used, 
since correct matching and compensation can be supplied 
for any 78 pickup, any L.P. pickup, or any pickup with 
interchangeable heads. From the reproduction point of 
view of course, the better the pickup the better the final 
performance. In the interests of record wear and re- 
production, it is unwise to try to ‘economise’ on this 
component. 


The Loudspeaker 


Here again there are no ‘ matching’ problems other than 
the obvious one that a very poor loudspeaker can hardly 
show up the more subtle advantages of a wide range 
distortion free amplifier. 

The room acoustics have a very large influence on the 


(1) loudspeaker performance and this becomes more important 
Within a radius of some four feet from the corner. the more one approaches perfection. A corner position (1) 
a -  Materially assists the designer to produce a better loud- 
(2) speaker but, on the other hand, the corner of a room is 


A corner of a rectangular room is a high pressure 
point for standing waves in all three dimensions. 
Moving a loudspeaker twelve inches is sufficient to 
modify standing waves in the lower middle register 
where they are sometimes troublesome. 


the worst possible position for ‘ setting off’ all the main 
room resonances (2) and this can become serious. If a 
corner design is a complete unit in itself, it can be positioned 
slightly out of the corner and can be adjusted to suit all 
rooms. With this proviso, loudspeakers selected in order 


(3) of preference in one room will almost always retain the 
Due mainly to structural resonances and to a lesser same order of preference in another. 
extent to the position of other furniture. It should be remembered that the four corners of a 
(4) rectangualr room are by no means similar acoustically (3). 
Apparent distance of sound as recorded, personal Fach available corner should be tried if the finest possible 
preference, etc. performance is to be obtained. 


Volume Level 


The ear is more sensitive to certain types of distortion at 
low volume than at high volume. With other types of 


THE Q.U.A.D. AMPLIFIER . 


for the closest approach to the original sound distortion, the reverse is true. Some of these distortions 
are present at the needle point but since their extent can 
be controlled in the Q.U.A.D. amplifier, it will be found 
£35.0.0 complete that all recordings can give of their best at all volume 
levels. Other factors influencing choice of volume level (4) 
have no connection with amplifier design so they need not 
concern us here. 


in speech and music reproduction. . . . 


* Write for the Q.U.A.D. booklet. 


COUSTICAL 


MANUFACTURING COLTD 
HUNTS +> TEL: 363 
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SOUND SALES LTD. 3 


Demonstrations at our London Showroom 
Lloyds Bank Chambers, 125 Oxford Street, W.1!. (Entrance in Wardour St.) Tel. GERrard'8782 
(Works: West Street, Farnham, Surrey. Telephone: Farnham 6461.) 4 


We thoroughly enjoy “ blowing 
our own trumpet’”’ by advertising 
in good papers like THE GRAMOPHONE 
but we sometimes wonder whether it is really 
necessary—we find our customers do quite a 
bit of useful blowing ’’ on Webb’s account 
by recommendation. Our technical advice, 
courtesy and after-sales service is always appreciated, 
and we receive many compliments on our Demonstration 
Room where you can hear almost countless combinations 
of the leading makes of High Fidelity apparatus. 


Do please forgive our complacent mood: to get down to 
“‘ Brass Tacks,’’ come and hear some good reproduction, 
including “‘ Brass Trumpets’’ if you like, complete with the 
true “ Bite’’ .of brass. 


NEBR S 


14 SOHO ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.! Tel. GERrard 2089 
Shop Hours: 9 a.m.—5.30 p.m. Sats. 9 a.m.—! p.m. 
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from Londons Special Gramophone Shop. 
THE BEST OF THE > 


| 
fitr>)) LONG PLAYING 
RECORDS 


_DECCA 


tome flr 


_ By introducing long-playing records, 
DECCA have broken from nearly a half- 
century’s tradition and given gramophone 
owners the joy of listening for 25 minutes 
at a time without interruption. By com- 
bining firr with L.P. they have achieved 
a standard of quality unsurpassed through- 
out the world. 

There are always very large stocks of 
the best of these records at E.M.G. There 
are specially equipped audition rooms in 
which to hear them, and the staff are 
very well versed in the already extensive 
catalogue of works issued by DECCA on 
L.P. for lovers of serious music. 


HE In the January issue of The Monthly Letter, 
E.M.G.’s own independent review, states : 

“* To produce three such superlative issues within 
one month (La Bobeme, Der Zigeunerbaron, Die 
Meistersinger) is an achievement of which the Decca 
Company may be justifiably proud.” 


@ HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES, LTD. 
MUSEUM 9971-2-3 


6, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD ST.,. W.1. 
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GERALD MOORE 


Du bist die Ruh ’— Schubert 
Standchen — Schubert 
DB 21349 
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Ferruccio Tagliavini 


Lamento di Federico: E la solita storia— 
Arlesiana”’ — Ciléa. O Paradiso !— 
L’ Africana — Meyerbeer DB 6869 


Jussi Bjorling au 
Robert Merrill 


Au fond du temple saint “‘Les Pécheurs de 
Perles ’’ — Bizet. 

Oh ! mostruosa colpa ! Si, pel ciel marmoreo 
giuro! “‘ Otello” — Verdi DB 21426 


Peter Pears and 
Benjamin Britten 


Im Friihling ; Auf der Bruck — Schubert 
DB 21423 


Frederick Harvey 


Sea Fever, Ireland; Songof thefiea, 


aff 


| 


il 


conducting the 


HALLE ORCHESTRA 


Danzas Fantasticas — Turina 
(Exaltacion; Ensuefio; Orgia) 
DB 9738-39 Auto Couplings only 


Arthur Fiedler 


BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 
Hungarian Dance No. 1 in G Minor ; Hungarian 


Dance No. 2 in D Minor — Brahms 10228 


Tullio Serafin 


THE FLORENCE FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 


Bacchanale (from “‘ Samsonet Dalila ’”)— Ballet 
Music — Saint-Saéns C4155 


Nicolai Malko 


DANISH STATE RADIO 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Fest-Polonaise, Op. 12 — Svendsen. C4157 


Viadimir Horowitz 


Waltz No. 7 in C Sharp Minor, Op. 64, No. 2; 
Impromtu No. 1 in A Flat Major, Op. 29 — 
Chopin DB 21425 


Artur Schnabel (Memorial Edition) 


Sonata in A Major (Posthumous) — Schubert 
DB 21418-21 DBS 21422 
Auto Couplings DBS 9733 DB 9734-37 


Solomon 
Sonata No. 22 in F Major, Op. ees: 1 


Geraint Jones 


Prelude and Fugue in D Major; Chorale 
Prelude, “Ich ruf’ zu dir” — Bach ©7898-9 
Auto Couplings only 


The Gramophone Co. Ltd. Hayes: Middlesex 
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No. 346 


‘EDITORIAL 


HE B.B.C. feature, ‘‘ Desert Island 

Discs,” presided over by Roy 

Plomley, has been running now 
for a very long time, but something has 
always happened to prevent my testi- 
mony from being delivered. However, 
by the time these words are in print 
that testimony will have been recorded, 
and it occurs to me that some of our 
readers may care to know what music 
in a moment of emergency I would 
choose for repetition over the years. 
The invitation to the broadcast was as 
sudden as a shipwreck. I was rung up 
and had to make my choice almost on 
the spur of the moment. To readers 
overseas who may not know this B.B.C. 
feature I may explain that the ship- 
wrecked voyager is allowed eight discs, 
and in making my choice I bore in 
mind that in all probability I should 


not have anything more elaborate than 


a portable gramophone on which to 
play those discs. I may add that the 
island on which I proposed to be 
wrecked would be either four degrees 
north or south of the Equator in order 
to be absolutely safe against hurricanes. 

My first choice was The Swan of 
Tuonela by Sibelius. This, more than 
any other piece of music, evokes for me 
the landscape and _ the seascape 
of the Hebrides, and on a tropical 
isle in mid-Pacific' I should certainly 
want to be able to lose myself in 
dreams of those northern islands far 
away. My second choice was La Paloma 
sung by Conchita Supervia. No singer 
was able to convey life more abundantly 
than Supervia. Her radiant, joyous and 
simple personality revealed itself in 
every record she made, and I should 
never listen to her perfect performance 
of La Paloma without expecting to see 
a ship approaching the desert island as 
the last notes were heard. Moreover, 
merely as a tune, I never tire of 
La Paloma. 

The monotony of eternal summer on 
an equatorial island would demand the 
music of a northern ‘spring, and my 
next choice would be the second move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Violin and Piano 
Sonata in F major. As I played it the 


coconut palms would be in tiny leaf 
like Browning’s elm tree in England 
“now that April’s there.” But again, 
merely as an exquisite melody, that 
second movement always enchants me. 
The spell it casts is similar to that cast 
by the second movement of Mozart’s 
Violin and Piano Sonata in C major, and 


KING GEORGE VI 


“The King was greatly loved by 
all his peoples. He was respected 
as aman and as a prince far beyond | 
the many realms over which he 
reigned. The simple dignity of 
his life, his manly virtues, his sense 
of duty—alike as a ruler and a 
servant of the vast spheres and 
communities for which he bore 
responsibility—his gay charm and 
happy nature, his example as a 
husband and a father in his own 
family circle, his courage in peace 
or war—all these were aspects of 
his character which won the glint 
of admiration, now here, now there, 
from the innumerable eyes whose 
gaze falls upon the Throne.” 
Rt. Hon. Winston S. CHURCHILL, 
O.M., C.H., M.P 
H.M.V. C7900-01 


if I had the Beethoven movement I 


should want the Mozart as well. So 
that would be my fourth choice. I 
suppose because the idea of spring was 
in my mind I next chose Siegmund’s 
Song of Spring from the first Act of 
The Valkyrie. ‘The relief of knowing that 
the storms of winter were over would 


.not be urgent upon an_ equatorial 


island, but that melody for ever haunts 
me, and without doubt I should be 
exasperated if I could not at will have 
it sung to me. 

By now I had only.three choices left, 
and the competition for the places was 
becoming fierce. I decided finally that 
I should want a disc to evoke for me 
the music of humanity on this desert 
island, and I chose the Prelude to the 
last Act of La Traviata, conducted, of 


course, by Toscanini. On a coral beach 
with only turtles and land-crabs for 
company I should certainly be looking 
back to the Bohemia of my youth, and 
the days when, in the words to me of 
Henry James, all was roses and sweet 
champagne. Having played that 
Traviata Prelude I should want a song 
to express the mood in which it would 
plunge me. Why not an aria from 
Traviata ? No, no, the best of them 
would become stale after an excess of 
repetition. La Bohéme? No, the same 
objection would apply. Then I 
remembered Plaisir d’ Amour and that 
seemed to me the perfect expression of 
the mood in which I should be in. But 
who should sing it ? I rejected Yvonne 
Printemps and Maggie Teyte because I 
must have it sung by a man to suit this 
mood, and because I first learned to 
love Plaisir d’ Amour after reading what 
George du Maurier wrote about it in 
Trilby. I think that Tito Schipa has 
given the best interpretation on records, 
though I wish he had not entrusted the 
song to an orchestral accompaniment. 
However, in spite of that I chose the 
Schipa disc. 

That left only a single record still to 
choose. One might suppose that would 
have been an occasion for a good deal 
of deliberation. However, I hardly 
hesitated. My eighth disc should be 
the second movement of Schubert’s 
Quintet in C major, which, not even 
excepting Beethoven’s sublime andantes 
and adagios, I hold to be the noblest 
melody in all music. Let me take this 
opportunity of expressing a hope that 
we shall soon have a new recording to 
take the place of the fine Pro Arte 
performance soon to be, if not already, 
deleted from the H.M.V. Catalogue. 
Well, there’s my list. No Chopin, no 
Schumann, no Brahms, no Dvorak, no 


Tschaikovsky. Yet the only disc that — 


on reconsideration I should be tempted 
to substitute for one of those chosen 
would be the great aria from Gluck’s 
Orpheus and Eurydice—Che faré senza 
Euridice, for which I would sacrifice 
Siegmund’s Song in The Valkyrie. 

By now I daresay our readers will be 
expecting another competition ; they 
will be right. Records to the value of 
10 guineas at the selection of the winner 
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will be given to the reader whose list, 
without comments, of eight “ Desert 
Island Discs” expresses most nearly the 
taste of the majority of competitors. A 
second prize of 5 guineas’ worth of 
records will be awarded. Entries, 
on postcards only, please, and marked 
“Desert Island,’ should reach THE 
GRAMOPHONE by March gist, and 
overseas by April goth. Each postcard 
must have the coupon from page xxviii. 
Will competitors bear in mind that 
the choice of a piece of music or 
operatic excerpt is limited by its being 
recorded on two sides of a disc. No 
reasons are required for their choice. 
A reader from Edinburgh has kindly 
sent me an article on the use of diamonds 
in industry, published in Optima, a 
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quarterly South African publication 
issued by the Anglo-American Corpora- 
tion of South Africa to the shareholders 
of that company. 

I quote: 

**Diamond gramophone needles, for 
reproduction and for the cutting of 
recording grooves, have been in use for 
a number of years, and are extremely 
durable. It has been estimated that, 
if carefully used, one point would 
remain serviceable for some 10,000 
playings.” - 

That should answer the query about 
the durability of a diamond stylus. 


LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


‘THE recording that has made the biggest 

recent splash is Columbia’s two-disc 
complete Wozzeck. Last season, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos and the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony, aided by a fine set of 
vocalists—Mack Harrell (Wozzeck), Eileen 
Farrell (Marie), Frederick Jagel, Joseph 
Mordino, David Lloyd, Ralph Herbert 
and others—presented three concert 
versions. Columbia taped each one and 
assembled the best takes of each to make 
the present recording. Since Wozzeck was a 
feature of the recent Covent Garden 
season, and since it is due for a stage 
presentation (in English) this spring by the 
New York City Opera Company, the 
Berg opera is very much in the news, both 
in London and New York. 

Mitropoulos, who understands modern 
music so well, is responsible for the mag- 
nificent results that ensue. Anyone who 
has glanced at the score knows how 
fiendishly complicated it is. I attended one 
of the Philharmonic rehearsals last year, 
at which Mitropoulos was _ conducting 
from memory: ‘“ . at two measures 
before section M you ignored the crescendo... 
No, no. F, not F sharp... The bassoons 
are coming in a beat too soon...’ That 
kind of stuff. It is difficult to conceive any 
other conductor having an _ equivalent 
grasp of the score; and Mitropoulos 
infused his knowledge and vitality into his 
soloists, all of whom responded exactly as 
he wanted. Wozzeck, these days, is not too 
strange a score; and in its chromaticism 
pushed to the final limits of atonality (not 
dodecaphony) it impresses as nothing but 
a sort of latter-day Wagnerianism. In any 
case it is a gripping, if neurotic, master- 
piece. The Columbia set bids fair to be 
one of the most important releases of the 
year. 

More soothing to conservative ears is a 
LP recording of Puccini’s Tosca. It is also 
the first cperatic venture of Westminster ; 
and the recording, on three discs, is typical 


of that company’s care. The surfaces are 
perfect, the balance superb, the general 
tonal fidelity as good as that of any operatic 
set ever issued. In the cast are Simona 
Dall’ Argine (Tosca), Nini Scattolini 
(Cavaradossi), Scipio Colombo (Scarpia) 
and others, with Argeo Quadri conducting 
the Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera. 
All of the singing is competent. Dall’ 
Argine sounds like a well-routined Tosca, 
and Scattolini is a powerful-voiced tenor 
who sings without any apparent strain. 
Colombo, too, is a first-class Scarpia. The 
only major fault in this interpretation—and 
it does not occur too often—is a tendency 
for the vocal work to emerge too loudly, 
with a consequent lack of finesse and 
subtlety. Westminster, by the way, also 
has made available the complete King 
David of Honegger. It still is an impressive 
score, even if the film composers have taken 
over its technique lock, stock and barrel. 
The recording, on two discs, is superb. 
Soloists include Janine Micheau, Janine 
Collard, Pierre Mollet, and Jean Hervé (as 
narrator). Honegger himself heads the 
French Radiodiffusion Orchestra and the 
Elizabeth Brasseur Chorus. 

Cetra-Soria’s latest operatic sets are 
Verdi’s Il Trovatore and Luisa Miller. Two 
old-timers, the chief interest in both of 
them will be due to the presence of Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi. No youngster any more, 
Lauri-Volpi shows his age by pushing and 
by some high notes that are not too pleasant. 
But he still is capable of some exquisite 
lyric singing, and his style is altogether in 
the grand manner. Leading singers in the 
Trovatore set are Caterina Mancini, Miriam 
Pirazzini and Carlo Tagliabue, with the 
orchestra and chorus of Radio Italiana 
under Ezio Achilli. As in many of the Cetra- 
Soria series, the singing is notable more for 
enthusiasm and good intentions than for 
the ultimate in artistry. Luisa Miller is 
more strongly sung. Lucy Kelston, in the 
title role, is a promising soprano with fine 
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vocal quality. Giacomo. Vaghi, Miti 
Truccato Pace and Scipio Colombo are in 
good vocal form. Mario Rossi is the 
conductor. 

Noel Coward's Conversation Piece has come 
to records, proudly sponsored by Columbia. 
Coward himself acts Paul, and Lily Pons is 
Melanie. Others in the cast are Catherine 
Nesbitt, Ethel Griffes, Richard Burton and 
Eileen Turner. When the actors have to 
sing, the voices of several young and 
talented American singers are dubbed in 
(except for Coward and Pons, of course). 
Miss Pons, not altogether in good voice, 
is not exactly the ideal Melanie from the 
histrionic standpoint; and as for her 
diction : 

But even your schims 

Must leave room for my drims... 
I’m afraid that the petite soprano was 
selected more for her publicity than for 
her dramatic values. 

Quite a group of orchestral recordings 
have hit the market. From Victor comes 
the Debussy Jmages, beautifully played by 
Monteux and the San Francisco Orchestra ; 
Schumann’s Symphony No. 2, in which 
Leopold Stokowski and his Orchestra stick 
pretty close to essentials (except in the 
scherzo, where the inevitable Stokowskian 
pullings and pushings are __ strongly 
prominent); and a lightweight disc of 
three Waldteufel waltzes and six Strauss 
polkas conducted proficiently by Fiedler 
and the Boston ‘“ Pops.’’ Marion Anderson 
is soloist in the Brahms Kindertotenlieder, 
with Monteux and the San Francisco 
Orchestra, and on the reverse of this disc 
is the Brahms Alto Rhapsody, with Fritz 
Reiner at the helm of the Victor Symphony. 
Anderson sings the two works with great 
feeling, but she is not up to all of the vocal 
demands any more. From Columbia comes 
a coupling of Franck’s Le Chasseur Maudit 
and Rimsky-Korsakov’s Cog d’Or Suite, 
smoothly conducted by Beecham and the 
R.P.O.; the Sullivan-Mackerras Pineapple 
Poll, with Mackerras and the Sadler’s Wells 
Orchestra ; and a _ reissue of Schoenberg’s 
Pierrot Lunaire. The latter disc is one in 
Columbia’s Meet the Composers series ; 


it originally was recorded in the 1930's, 


with Erika Stiedry-Wagner as vocal soloist 
and the composer at the head of the 
orchestra. On a Westminster disc, Hermann 
Scherchen leads the Orchestra of the Vienna 
State Opera in stylish readings of Haydn’s 
Symphonies Nos. 99 in E flat and 101 in D 
( The Clock). Westminster also has sponsored 
a disc devoted to four Mozart Wind 
Divertimenti, each played by a sextet of 
Viennese instrumentalists. The perform- 
ances are excellent ; the music is a serics 
of piéces d’occasion with some enchanting 
moments (but, in all truth, not many). 
And from Decca comes a _ Deutsche 
Grammophon repressing of  Reger’s 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme by Mozart, 
with Eduard van Beinum leading the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw. Old-fashioned 
or not, this score has inspired sections. and 
the fugue is an amazing tour de force. 
Hindemith’s Symphonic Dances, also a 
Deutsche Grammophon repressing by 
Decca, uses the R.I.A.S. Symphony under 
Ferenc Frisnay. The music is one of 
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Hindemith’s ‘“‘ busy ’’ scores, with constant 
movement in the composer’s stylised format. 

Concerto recordings include Mozart’s 
Piano Concerto No. 25 in C (K.503), played 
for Decca by the able Carl Seeman and 
the Munich Philharmonic under Fritz 
Lehmann; Mozart’s Symphonie Concertante 
in E flat (K.364), in which the soloists are 
Walter Barylli (violin) and Paul Doktor 
(viola), with the Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra under Felix Prohaska (good 
recording and performance, though the 
orchestra is not handled in too supple a 
manner) ; and Liszt’s Totentanz coupled 
with Franck’s Symphonic Variations, both 
played for Victor by Alexander Brailowsky 
and the Victor Symphony conducted, 
respectively, by Fritz Reiner and Jean Paul 
Morel. These are noisy, breathless, rather 
helter-skelter performances. 

A sober, serious reading of the A minor 
Quartet (Op. 132) by Beethoven has been 
issued by Westminster, while Decca has 
brought out Schubert’s Death and the Maiden 
quartet played by the Koeckert Quartet 
(originally a Deutsche Grammophon. re- 
cording, and a good one). The Pascal 
Quartet, on a Concert Hall disc, gives the 
Ravel Quartet in F a competent though 
rather routine performance ; and, on the 
reverse of this disc, Oscar Shumsky and 
Bernard Greenhouse are heard in Ravel’s 
Sonata for Violin and Cello, a none too 
interesting work that is well played here. 
Also on a Concert Hall disc are two Mozart 
quartets—No. 19 in CG, (K.465) (the 
Dissonant) and Ne. 23 in D (K.575). Both 
are presented with brisk, lively perform- 
ances, but there are some pitch troubles in 
the recording, which starts out on the tonic 
and ends up a half note high. 

Bach is a composer well represented on 
current keyboard discs. For Victor, Wanda 
Landowska continues her integral recording 
of the Well Tempered Clavier with her 


typically commanding, sweeping inter- 
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pretations, on the harpsichord, of the 
Preludes and Fugues Nos. 1-8 from Book II. 
Rosalyn Tureck, for Allegro, plays on the 
piano the Goldberg Variations, handling 
them with elegance of conception as well as 
scholarship. Hers is a leisurely but supple 
and never musty performance. On a Decca 
disc, Helmut Walcha is the organist in 
six chorales and five choral preludes ; and, 
as in the first disc of his Archive Series 
mentioned last month, he is a considerable 
artist. On a Victor disc, the British pianist, 
Solomon, makes his first American appear- 
ance with H.M.V. repressings of two 
Beethoven sonatas—the Pathétique and the 
C' minor (Op. 111). No need here to point 
out the virtues of his playing. Another 
great pianist, Egon Petri, is represented on a 
Columbia disc by a group of Schubert-Liszt 
and Schubert-Tausig transcriptions. Most 
of these originally were British Columbia, 
and they are a fine souvenir of his artistry. 
Petri, who has been ill for the last few 
years, has virtually retired from the concert 
stage. Robert Casadesus and his wife, Gaby, 
play Fauré’s four-hand Dolly Suite on a 
Columbia disc, and Robert is heard in a 
solo role in Fauré’s Seventh Nocturne, Fifth 
Barcarolle and Fifth Impromptu. He is a 
specialist in French music, and lives up to 
his specialty here. 

Twelve Scarlatti Sonatas are played on 
the harpsichord by Fernando Valenti 
(Westminster). His approach is rhythmic, 
vigorous, no-nonsense, and impeccably 
fingered, though a shade on the driving, 
relentless side. A bit more relaxation 
would not have hurt. Mention also must 
be made of Westminster’s talented Paul 
Badura-Skoda, who is heard in a coupling 
of Schumann’s Carnaval and F sharp minor 
Sonata. These he plays with imagination 
and poetry ; and considering his age (early 
twenties) and the fact that he still is in the 


process of development, one can hazard : 


the guess that a great pianist is on the way. 


PARSIFAL, PERGOLES| AND 
PALESTRINA 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Parsifal (Decca LXT2651-7) 
AN indifferent performance of Parsifal 
easily leads to dark suspicions that most 
of what its many detractors have said of it 
may be true. Such a performance confirms 
that Gurnemanz is the prime bore of opera, 
that Parsifal is the prototype of Canon 
Varrar’s Eric, that the Grail scenes are a 


parody, in the worst possible taste, of the ~ 


most sacred .rite of the Catholic Church, 
and that the episode of Kundry’s attempted 
seduction of Parsifal, in which she plays on 
his feelings for his mother, is disgusting. 
These criticisms can be found, expressed in 
very outspoken terms, in Runciman’s book 
on the Wagner operas—though the author 
was a true-blood Wagnerian—and, more 
‘emperately; in Hanslick’s review of the first 
performance of the opera, printed in the 


recently published English edition of a 
selection of his criticisms, edited by Harry 
Pleasants. The performance Hanslick 
attended must have been, from all accounts, 
a fine one: but no doubt he would have 
remained unconvinced even if the cast had 
been composed of angels, not so much 
because of his innate dislike (by no means 
unfairly expressed) for all Wagner’s operas 
after Tannhduser, but because of the false 
notion, as he saw it, that ‘“‘ beneath it all 
lies an unfathomably profound, holy mean- 
ing, a philosophic and religious revelation.”’ 
He would, as others may, have regarded 
the ‘‘ psychological diagram’’ by Wieland 
Wagner, printed on the envelope containing 
the fifth disc of the Decca recording, as 
typical of the Wagnerites of his time, whose 
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detailed analyses explaining every action 
and every bar with deadly industry, con- 
sumed reams of paper and bemused the 
reader. 

All this is past history: but the Bayreuth 
Festival performance of last year, when this 
recording was taken, made a _ profound 
impression even on those whose antipathy 
to the opera was strongest, and though it is 
a weakness, pointing to real defects, that an 
indifferent performance of this strange work 
may rank one with the unbelievers, I do not 
think one can attribute the compelling 
power of the work merely to a performance 
so fine, reverent, and dignified as that which 
it received at Bayreuth, and which has now 
been so faithfully and splendidly recorded. 

The fact is that the opera deals, however 
tortuously, with faith and the absence of 
faith, goodness and evil, in more direct 
terms than Wagner had ever used before, 
and that if he could not rise to “ the height of 
the great argument’’, not having the religious 
nature of Bach, the attempt he made in 
Parsifal is certainly not to be regarded as 
theatrical and insincere but, coming from so 
richly sensuous ‘a nature, as a noble effort to 
clothe the great theme, as he so often does, 
with music worthy of it. 

Hanslick speaks of ‘‘ the sclemn dullness ’’ 
of the Prelude to the First Act and finds in . 
its themes “‘ neither charm nor any par- 
ticular faculty of characterisation,’’ whereas 
it has always seemed to me that the opening 
theme and the way it is orchestrated is one 
of the finest things in music, expressing both 
the mystery of God’s love for man and man’s 
anguished sense of remorse at his unworthi- 
ness. A universal theme. The purpose of 
these introductory remarks is to ask the 
reader to give some serious and unprejudiced 
thought to Parsifal and not to credit Wagner 
with intentions he did not have. It will 
hardly be necessary to say that the most 
revealing writing on the subject can be 
found in Ernest Newman’s Wagner Nights. 
He takes pains, in the chapter on Parsifal, 
to warn the spectator against the too 
common error of identifying Parsifal vaguely 
with Christ, a suggestion which angered 
Wagner. ‘‘ The idea of making Christ a 
tenor !—Phew !”’ he said. 

The Decca Parsifal, like the Columbia 
Meistersinger, is an amalgam of various 
performances with the best preserved from 
each. In comparison with the Columbia 
recording one notices the relative absence 
of stage noise, although it is only fair to say 
that there is far less audible action in 
Parsifal. In some wonderful way, perhaps 
by tape cutting, we are also spared, except 
on one or two occasions, the coughing that 
disturbed some of the quiet moments in 
Meistersinger, though we are conscious 
throughout that we are hearing a perform- 
ance in the theatre. 

In the Prelude to Act 1 the five (and four) 
silent beats before the brass come in with 
the successive entries of the Faith theme are 
danger-points for ‘‘ chatter,’’ but none can 
be heard in this recording, and the high 
wind chords preceding the Dresden Amen 
are perfectly steady. The previous Decca 
recording of the Prelude (LX3036) did not 
wholly avoid these faults, and though 
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beautifully played as a whole, Knapperts- 
busch surpasses that rendering in the one 
under review. 

The string arpeggios, through which the 
theme of the Love Feast shines, are finely 
articulated and lovely in tone, the brass are 
both massive and magnificent, and the 
tempo both here, and almost all through 
the long course of the opera, seems to me 
absolutely right. 


The first scene of Act 1, the domain of 
the Grail, takes up four sides of the discs, 
and I do not think I could pay a higher 
tribute to this inspired performance, and 
above all to the Gurnemanz of Ludwig 
Weber, than to say that I was continually 
surprised to find that each of these sides had 
come to an end. The scene of the morning 
prayer silently offered by Gurnemanz and 
the squires is accompanied by brass on the 
stage, and by strings, with extraordinary 
beauty of tone, in the orchestra: and it is 
here, more then anywhere, that Wagner 
approaches the serene ideal of Palestrina’s 
writing, which he so much admired. 


Weber’s power both to interest and move 
us shows in the feeling and colour he gives to 
his words, an excellent example of which 
comes early in this Act just before the 
entrance of Kundry. He sings about the 
healing of Amfortas: ‘“‘ ihm hilft nur eines, 
nur der Eine /’’ (‘‘ but one thing avails him, 
but the one man’’) and the way he 
differentiates between eines and Eine is a 
measure of his artistry. 


Martha Mddl gives a remarkably effective 
performance of the one character in the 
opera that can so easily seem theatrical and 
contrived. A suggestion was made that at 
Bayreuth last year the part should be sung 
by two different artists in the first two Acts 
and by a third—an actress, not a singer— 
in the last Act, so as to bring out more fully 
the contrasting facets of Kundry’s complex 
nature. Martha Méddl, however, makes any 
such procedure unnecessary. In the first 
Act her speech is constrained and devoid of 
beauty of tone, in the second Act she is at 
first a creature in unwilling thrall to 
Klingsor, wishing only the oblivion of sleep, 
and then, when she enters the magic garden 
with the thrilling cry, “ Parsifal!’’ the 
singer puts, as into the Herzeleide following, 
all the beauty of tone she can command. 
In the last Act she has only two words to 
sing, and it is left to the music, on these 
discs, to describe, as it most movingly does, 
her repentance. 


The theme expressing the sickness and 
weariness of Amfortas, one of the most 
poignant in the opera, comes to us with 
great beauty of tone (’cellos and bass clarinet) 
as he is borne in on his litter: and the oboe 
solo, painting the peace of the forest—a 
lovely page I had forgotten—is also recorded 
most faithfully. 


George London has the full range, with 
ample power on the upper notes, for the 
part of Amfortas, and the slight roughnéss 
in his singing makes more poignant the 
moving accounts, in the two Grail scenes, 
of his suffering. I have written before of 
Weber’s long narration in Act 1 and 
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of his singing in the Good Friday music. 
Here we have this noble singing enhanced 
in its appeal by the actuality of stage 
performance, and it is, together with the 
orchestral playing under Knappertsbusch, 
certainly the most outstanding glory of the 
performance. Wolfgang Windgassen is a 
youthful and appealing Parsifal in the first 
Act and in the following Acts he manages 
to convey in his voice some of the change of 
character made by the attainmentof wisdom. 


The Transformation music between the 
two Scenes of this Act, which reaches a 
much more resonant climax than in the 
earlier studio recording, Jeads us_ to 
the scene in the HalJl of the Grail 
Castle which is the supreme test of 
any recording of the opera. It is, let 
me say at once, a complete success, and I 
found it almost unbearably moving. The 
chorus of knights is most virile and contrasts 
with the unearthly beauty of the boys’ 
voices coming from the extreme height of 
the dome. Here, as in the voice of Titurel 
coming from the tomb, the perspective is 
excellent. After Amfortas’s great cry, 
‘““Ebarme dich ...’’ and the boys’ singing 
of the theme (another great inspiration) : 
Durch Mitleid Wéissend, der reine Tor’’ 
(‘Through pity quickened, the guileless 
Fool’’) the Grail is uncovered and the 
great hall darkens. Anyone who regards 
this scene as merely theatrically effective 
must be extraordinarily insensitive and 
incapable of seeing below the surface of 
things : and I hope I shall not be misunder- 
stood if I say that more of the deep penance 
of Amfortas and of the great reverence with 
which the scene is treated would not be 
unwelcome in the Christian Church. The 
little scene between Parsifal and Gurnemanz 
at the close of the Act is most eloquently 
done, the voices in the dome exquisitely 
echoing the Dresden Amen. 


The tempestuous Introduction to Act 2 
comes out well (though, as elsewhere, soft 
drum-rolls are lost), and Herman Udhe 
is convincingly evil as Klingsor. (I hope, 
for the sake of her voice, a_ stand-in 
performed the blood-curdling shrieks uttered 
by Kundry!) The horns announcing the 
arrival of Parsifal are a bit muzzy in sound 
and there was, on my reproducer, a slight 
lack of brilliance in the orchestral part 
describing the battle between him and the 
knights. The Flower Garden scene, on the 
other hand, is very well recorded. The 
intonation of the singers is adequate, the 
antiphonal effects came off well, and the 
florid orchestral part can at least be heard. 
After Kundry’s entrance, a wonderful 
moment, it has always seemed to me that 
Wagner’s invention faltered, in spite of 
some beautiful passages, and there is no 


doubt that the scene is overlong. We get — 


here (and again in the Good Friday scene) 
two abrupt tape cuts, and I could have 
wished for a more resounding orchestral 
climax as the castle sinks and the garden 
becomes a desert. Apart from a rather 
noisy surface on the first disc in the Third 
Act and a moment or two of coarse 
recording of Parsifal in the first scene and 
the Knights’ Chorus in the second scene, 
this last Act is very good indeed. The high- 
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light, for me, was the orchestral playing of 
the music accompanying the bathing of 
Parsifal’s feet by Kundry up to the poin: 
where she is baptised by Parsifal. The 
radiant music is even lovelier than tha‘ 
especially associated with Good Friday, an: 
it has been recorded with amazing fidelity. 

All concerned with this issue have done 
a magnificent piece of work, but my last 
word of praise must be for Hans Knapperts- 
busch whose superb musicianship and deep 
insight into the opera must have inspired 
the whole of the cast—in which there is not 
a weak member—and the orchestra to give 


of their best. 


Stabat Mater (Nixa SPLP530) 


Decca issued Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater in 
July 1947 in a recording made by the 
Nottingham Oriana Choir and the Boyd 
Neel String Orchestra with Joan Taylor 
and Kathleen Ferrier as soloists and Roy 
Henderson as conductor (K.1517-21). 

The Stuttgart Choral Society sing with 
more confidence, especially on high notes, 
than their English sisters did, and the solo 
soprano, Anna Maria Augenstein, is also 
better : but the orchestral strings of the Ton- 
Studio Orchestra of Stuttgart sound meagre 
and brittle and the balance with the voices 
is not good. The organ continuo part, how- 
ever, is excellent. The performance has 
evidently been carefully prepared by the 
conductor, Hans Grischkat, but it lacks the 
distinction of style and phrasing that alone 
can make this pallid music worth listening 
to. A recording of La Serva Padrona would 
have been much more acceptable. 


Magnificat (Nixa SPLP513) 


The Period Choral Society (an ambiguous 
title) present, on Nixa SPLP513, a concert 
of a capella music by Palestrina for treble 
voices (actually sopranos and altos), con- 
ducted by Robert Strassburg. The music 
has been well selected and includes a four- 
part Magnificat in the Fourth Mode, the well- 


- known Christmas motet, Hodie Christus natus 


est, trio sections from three of the less well- 
known Masses, two hymns, Salve Regina and 
Adoramus te Christe, all of which are sung 
with bright and steady tone which, unfor- 


‘tunately, rather soon wearies the ear, even 


in a single one of the longer pieces. This 
lack of contrast in tone and of carefully 
moulded points of cadence was avoided in 
the singing of the Harvard Choir which I 
reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE”, and it is sad 
that such excellent intentions and sincerity 
of purpose should not have been better 
rewarded in this recording. A number of 
the pieces sung can be found in Laudate Pueri, 
edited by D. F. Tovey and published by 
Augener, the use of which will double 
enjoyment in listening to this disc. 
*September, 1951 


The initials ‘‘H.F.’’ (Hubert Foss) are 
absent from this issue of THz GRAMOPHONE : 
unfortunately he has undergone a serious 
operation, but the news of his recovery 1s 
good, and we look forward to welcoming 
him back shortly. 
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Recommend 


The greatest achievement in operatic recording I have ever heard. Hans Knappertsbusch 
conducting Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, and a superb cast. Complete Opera. Six Decca 
Long Playing Records (£1 - 19-6 each), £11 -17-0. Fred Smith. 


@ DECCA CORNER SPEAKER 


We strongly advocate this most reasonably priced Loudspeaker for beautiful reproduction. 
Can be used in connection with your existing equipment, and will enhance performance, 


giving you a new and thrilling experience of the magnificence of modern recordings. 
£21 - 10-0. 


AMPLIFIERS 
DECCA P.A. IX, £45. BEAU DECCA, £26-5-0. LEAK £37-16-0 
ACOUSTICAL £37-5-0 includes Compensation for L.P. & 78. 
@ DECCALIAN 


Transportable 3-speed Reproducer for all types of records, £37 - 16-0. 


WHARFEDALE EQUALISER 


This device reduces the ‘strength of the upper register response relative to the lower 
register. It cures “edgy” treble, reduces surface noise on old 78 r.p.m. discs. It can 
easily be fitted to any equipment and costs £2-15-0. Postage 1/6. 


@ CHANCERY LP ATTACHMENT 


We continue to sell large numbers of this inexpensive. way of converting to Long Playing. 
A reduction drive fits on your existing turntable. An additional pick-up completes the 
outfit, which costs £6-5-9. Postage 1/6. 


SOUND REPRODUCTION, by C. A. Briggs 
A volume full of “sound” common sense. Entertaining and easy to understand, 10/6. 


R.V.W. ‘‘ CLENDISC” RECORD PRESERVER AND CLEANER 


Essential for Long Playing Records. The most efficient cleaner for 78 Records. 
Neutralises static on Long Playing and keeps them in first-rate condition. Removes dust, 
the enemy of Gramophone Records. 


Mr. Edward Sackville-West, renowned critic and part-author of “The Record Guide,” 
wrote : “I think * Clendisc’ a most efficient preparation, and I use it constantly.” No 
higher recommendation could be given. We have received numerous letters of praise 
from customers all over the world. . 


Use sparingly. A bottle of “Clendisc” will last a year. Available from all good 
Gramophone Dealers or direct from us. Make sure you use “ Clendisc” on all your 
Records. 6/- per bottle. Postage 9d. 


Complete stocks of Long Playing Records are always at Rimingtons 


— 


RIMINGTONS 

\ The Home of Long Playing Records 

RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK LTD., 42-43 Cranbourn Street, London, W.C.2 a=” 2 - Gerrard 1171 
’ RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK (Mail Order) LTD., 42-43 Cranbourn Street, London, W.C.2 - Gerrard 7096 
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Zino 


with the 


conducted by 
Dimitri Mitropoulos 


OP. 61 - - SAINT-SAENS 
LX 1526-8 
Auto-couplings - LX 8910-2 
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Franceseatti 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC- 
SSK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Concerto No. 3 in B minor . 


Walter 
Gieseking 


Scenes from Childhood 
(““KINDERSCENEN”) OP. 15 
SCHUMANN 


Auto-couplings only - 
LX 8913-4 


PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA |j} 


BARTOK - - - arr. SZIGETI 


Szigeti 


with the 


NY 


conducted by 
Constant Lambert 


Portrait, Op. 5, No. 1 


HERBERT 
VON KARAJAN 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
Til Eulenspiegels Lustige Streiche — 
Richard Strauss 
Auto-couplings only- - LX 8908-9 


PAUL KLETZKI 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
** Béatrice et Bénédict”’ — Overture — 


Berlioz - - - - - LX1529 


RICHARD TUCKER 
Torna a Surriento (Come back to 
Sorrento) ; Non ti scordar di me (Do not 
forget me) - - - - - LB120 


PAOLO SILVERI 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Warwick Braitwaite 
**Carmen”— Bizet: Con ber 
(Toreador’s Song) ; 
‘**Prince Igor”— Borodin: Ahime! 
Nelcor - - - - - - LX 1530 


LJUBA WELITSCH 
with Orchestra of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, New York 
conducted by Fritz Reiner 


Giovanni”— Mozart: Recit. 
Crudele? Ah no. Aria: Non mi 


ELISABETH 
SCHWARZKOPF 
wih GERALD MOORE 
; Der Nuss- 
baum The Walnut Tree”) — 
- - = + LB122 


GEORGE WELDON 

and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
**The Damnation of Faust” — 
Hungarian March— Berlioz; 
**Athalie’”’ — War March of the 
Priests— Mendelssohn - - DX 1818 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
and his Orchestra 


The Swan— Saint-Saéns; Londonderry 
Air— Traditional - - - DX1819 


HARRY DAVIDSON 


and his Orchestra 
Boston Two Step; Valse Parisienne 
DX 1820 


FRANKIE LAINE 
One ond my baby ¢ ; She reminds me e of 
you - - + DB3017 


GUY MITCHELL 
We won't live in a Castle ; 
with ROSEMARY CLOONEY 
You’re wae in love (from ‘‘Call me 
Madam”) - - - - DB3018 


ARTHUR GODFREY 
Dance me loose ; Little Guy - DB 3019 


DORIS DAY 
It’s a lovely day to-day ; The best thing 
for you (both from ‘‘Call me Madam”) 


DB 3020 . 


THE MORRISTON ORPHEUS CHOIR 

Conductor: Ivor E. Sims | 
Domine non sum dignum (sung in 
Latin); Diniweidrwydd (sung in 
Welsh) - - - - - + DB3021 


FRANKLYN BOYD 
(Ah ! the apple trees) When the world 
was young; Try again - - DB 3015 


LIZBETH WEBB 
with EDDIE CALVERT 
and RAY MARTIN 


‘We'll find a way; It’s all in the game 


DB 3022 


FAITH 
d his Orchestra 
Would you ; .F iddle-Derby - DB 3023 


RAWICZ and LANDAUER 
Sabre Dance (from “‘Gayaneh Ballet”’); 
Waltz (from ‘*Masquerade”) both by 
Khatchaturian - - - - DB3030 


JO STAFFORD 
Star of hope; Somebody - DB 3014 


Around the corner 
Don’t worry "bout me - DB 302 


RAY MARTIN 
and his Concert Orchestra 
Piccadilly Hoe-down ; Moonfleet 
DB 3026 


THE RADIO REVELLERS 
Slow Coach ; Undecided - DB 3027 


THE BEVERLEY SISTERS 
Mother never told me ; Undecided 
DB 3028 


VICTOR SILVESTER 
and his Silver Strings 
Conchita; Fyjiaa - - - DB3029 
and his Ballroom Orchestra 
Painting the clouds with sunshine 
(from the film) ; The Rhythm Rag 
FB 3634 
Charmaine ; Mistakes - - FB 3635 
BURL IVES 
Oh! Dear! She’ s wonderful, beautifal; 
Wee Cooper o’ Fife ; Riddle Song 
DB 3024 
LEFTY FRIZZELL 
Mom and Dad’s Waltz; Always late 
(with your kisses) - - - FB 3632 


TORALF TOLLEFSEN 
Fiddle Faddle ; Shooting Star FB 3633 
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BARTOK. Portrait, Op. 5 No. 1. 
Joseph Szigeti (violin) Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (Lambert). Col- 
umbia LX1531 (12 in., gs. 84d.). 

This disc is going to be a real find for a 
yreat many people. Those who know their 

Bartok well will not be surprised at the 

beauty of the music for they will call to 

mind the Andante of the Music for Strings, 

Percussion and Celesta, the final movement of 


the Sixth String Quartet, movements in the 


Concerto for Orchestra, and much else; but 
those who still find the composer difficult 
will, I think and believe, be entranced by 
the sensuous beauty of this piece. It is, in a 
sense, the Verklarte Nacht of Barték’s early 
output—it was composed in 1910 and 
partly inspired by Emma Griber, one of 
his pupils, who afterwards became the wife 
of Kodaly—and no doubt shows Wagnerian 
influence, though the theme (the piece is 
monothematic) is unmistakably Bartdk’s, 
The texture is polyphonic, a lovely weaving 
of melodic strands, with the soloist as primus 
inter pares, the climaxes are highly e:notional. 
Timpani, wood wind, and harp come in 
on the second side with extraordinarily 
moving effect, and the final cadence with the 
leading note, on the solo violin, pressing 
quietly up to the tonic is a moment of 
piercing beauty. The disc has arrived at 
the last moment but I can say that the per- 
formance and recording sound to me first- 
rate (there is a slight shrillness in the upper 
reaches of the orchestral strings on the 
second side, according to the emergency 
reproducer I had to use) and the balance 
excellent. 

Those of us who were friends of Constant 
Lambert could not have wished him to 
leave behind a finer legacy than this won- 
derful co-operation with Szigeti in a piece 
of music by a great contemporary com- 
poser that comes from, and goes to, the 
heart. A.R. 


BERLIOZ. Overture, 
Benedict ”’. 
tra (Kletzki). Columbia LX1529 (12 
in., gs. 84d.). 

It is really rather astonishing that there 
should be no version of this overture in any 
of the current catalogues ; for not only has 
it been quite often recorded in the past, but 
it is also one of Berlioz’s most approachable 
and even popular works. Shakespeare 
might have been considerably surprised at 


some of the goings-on in the opera based on 
his Much Ado, but I feel he would have 
approved of this gay introduction, which, 
with the exception of one tender interlude 
—the Andante near the beginning—s entirely 
given over to the “‘ skirmish of wit’’ between 
the title characters. Kletzki gets a good, 
spirited performance from the Phi onia, 
and the recording is acceptable, though the 
reverberation period is a trifle long for the 
clearest articulation in rapid passages. 


BRAHMS : WAGNER. Hungarian Dance 
No. 1 in G minor. Overture, “The 
Flying Dutchman.” Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Furtwangler). 
H.M.V. DBg727-28 (12 in., 19s. 5d.). 
The Wagner is thoroughly well inte- 

grated, played in solid style without fuss: 

the sort of reading I like. The recording 
makes the most of the bulk and brilliance, 


without adding shrillness. There are some 


pretty touches in the Brahms, which can of 
course stand just as much playing with as 


you happen to care for. The players’ expert 
unification is always something to admire. 
These two discs, in both performance and 
recording, have given me high satisfaction. 
W.R.A. 


*BERLIOZ. Symphonie Fantasticue, 
Op. 14. Concertgebouw Orchestra 
of Amsterdam (Beinum). Decca 
LXT2642 (12 in., 39s. 6d.). 

The best recording of this symphony 
used to be that of the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra under van Beinum, on ordinary 
78 discs, but it was quickly withdrawn, 
leaving Pierre Monteux’s with the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra (DB9342-7, 
special order) first in the field. This new 
LP recording is no dubbing, but a new 
performance—and a brilliant one! Van 
Beinum’s reading is marked by great finesse, 
and by punctilious observance of Berlioz’s 
careful indications ; and it is realised by 
the Amsterdam Orchestra most wonder- 
fully. Special passages I noted with ex- 
clamations of approval were the coda of 
first movement, aussi doux que possible, the 
where the excitable poet thinks of religious 
consolation; the ranz des vaches, with 
beautifully graded perspective between cor 
anglais and the distant oboe, and exquisitely 
inflected ; the tremendous close tremolos 
which herald the idée fixe’s appearance 
in the pastoral scene ‘(it is a pity that the 
break had to come after this dramatic 
preparation) ; and the whole of the last 
two movements, are really brilliant. The 
recording just at first is not very bright, and 
the high strings have one or two passages of 
‘““papery’’ tone; but soon—at the be- 
loved’s appearance, in fact—it becomes very 
fine indeed, and the splendid weight on the 
string tone, the virtuoso woodwind playing, 
the snarling of the trumpets, the menacing 
tubas and coarse-grained ophicleide are 
superbly reproduced. So is the quartet of 
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timpani which answers the solitary shep- 
herd, at the end of the country scene. 
Some critics have found van Beinum’s con- 
ducting, particularly of the last two move- 
ments, too little temperamental: but over- 
exaggeration is the fault which spoils 
Barbirolli’s performance of the symphony 
(on C3563-9). Monteux’s rendering of 
the Witches’ Sabbath is certainly more 
impetuous ; but after all, the harridans are 
dancing a double-fugue, and it actually 
gains in vividness from van Beinum’s fine 
control of it. In point of detail (in the 
rubatos of the waltz tune, for instance) the 
Dutch conductor’s rendering is generally 
the more subtle. Those who have Monteux’s 
very good set may fairly hesitate before 
replacing it, but this new disc is decidedly 
the best version of the Symphonie Fantastique 
available. A.P. 


HAYDN. Symphony No. 84 in E flat 
major. Collegium Musicum of 
Vienna (Anton Heiller). Parlophone 
R20607-9 (12 in., 29s. 1$d.). Auto 
SW8135-7. By arrangement with the 
Haydn Society, Boston. 

This is the third of the “ Paris’’ sym- 
phonies which Haydn wrote for the Concerts 
Spirituels of Le Gros, for whom only a 
couple of years later Mozart composed his 
‘Paris’? symphony; and like Mozart, 
Haydn was at pains in the opening of his 
first movement to give the Parisians an 
opportunity for the premier coup d’archet on 
which they so much prided themselves. 
(Mozart, with true realism, wrote of this 
much-vaunted unison ff start, which had 
become a convention: ‘‘ What a fuss these 
cattle make about this trick! Devil take me 
if I see the difference—they just all begin 
together, like other people elsewhere.’’) 
The second movement of this symphony— 
an extremely fine Andante with variations— 
has many unusual points: between the 
theme and the first variation comes a 
beautiful and most dramatic passage in the 
minor, and after the second variation there 
is a kind of cadenza for the wind against 
pizzicato strings. The formal Minuet, like 
the opening movement, revels in abrupt 
dynamic contrasts, and the Trio—nearly 
always a favourite spot of Haydn’s in which 
to indulge his sense of humour—shows him 
having fun with syncopations. The finale 
is a little masterpiece, and one of his most 
developed symphonic movements. 

So far as I know, this is the first recording 
of this work. It would have been agreeable 
to have been able to praise it without 
reservation, but though the balance of the 
orchestra is good, the recorded tone is 
unpleasantly rough and coarse: the im- 
pression, to my ear, is of too cramped a 
studio. This is the more unfortunate in that 
the performance, as such, is exemplary: 
there is firm and confident playing (the 
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woodwind is particularly sonorous), a 
controlled sense of style, and absolute 
fidelity to the score. I look forward to 
hearing more from this orchestra and 
conductor. LS. 


*HINDEMITH. Concert Music for 
Brass and Strings. Concertino for 
Horn and Orchestra. Vienna 
Symphony Orches’ ra (Prof. Haefner), 
Franz Koch (horn). Nixa SPLP515 
(12 in., 39s. 6d.). 

Hindemith is one of the gramophone’s 
under-represented composers—at least in 
this country : nobody who didn’t know the 
facts would suspect, from the number of his 
works available here, that he is one of the 
most important writers of the twentieth 
century. The present disc, therefore, is very 
welcome, containing as it does two major 
works of his from different periods. The 
Concert Music, composed in 1930, is scored 
for four horns, four trumpets, three trom- 
bones, tuba, and “‘as many strings as 
possible,’’ and represents a rather astringent 
phase of Hindemith’s style: though the 
texture may at times seem over-elaborate, 
his tremendous rhythmic vitality keeps 
things going, and the second of the two 
movements has an immediate appeal. (It 
is strange that the fugue subject here should 
somewhat resemble that in the finale of 
Walton’s symphony, especially as there is 
also a similarity between a phrase in 
Walton’s slow movement and one in 
Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler.) Unfortu- 
nately this performance can be recommended 
only as being useful to those wishing to get 
to know this work ; for in the first movement 
the string playing is ragged and scratchy, 
the ensemble between brass and strings 
poor, and the recording indifferent ; the 
second movement is rather better played, 
though here too the orchestra sounds 
insufficiently rehearsed. If only that recent 
superb performance given in London by the 
Hamburg N.W.D.R. Orchestra had been 
perpetuated ! 

The Horn Concerto (demoted by Nixa, for 
no apparent reason, to Concertino) is a much 
later work and is much cleaner and lighter 
in texture: it was written in 1949 as a 
tribute to Dennis Brain, who gave the first 
performance under the composer in Paden- 
Baden. Both recording and orchestral 
playing are far superior to the reverse side, 
and the horn soloist, though no Brain, is a 
capable and assured artist. I wish, however, 
I liked the German horn, which he uses: 
its thick, coarse tone like that of a high tuba 
(which, of course, it is) lacks all the poetic 
delicacy which the French instrument 
possesses. One curiosity about the last 
movement of this work should be mentioned: 
there are two themes, both announced by 
the horn, followed by a variant of each for 
the strings; but between these variants 
there is an accompanied cadenza in which 
the horn “ declaims’’ a German poem 
printed in the score whose substance is: 
‘“My call transfigures What Is into What 
Has Been.’”’ (In this recording the poem is 
read by a female voice before the horn 
interprets it: this seems to me to spoil the 
whole effect and to hold up the course of 
the music.) This is an attractive work. 
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The programme note, written in Teuton- 
American, contrives not to mention either 
of the pieces recorded. One of its gems, 
however, I cannot resist quoting : “‘Hindemith 
has now turned toward an eclectic harmonic 
vocabulary which ... still retains a strong 
concept of responsibility toward the per- 
former, i.¢., music which is playable within 
the technical limitations of the instrument.’’ 


L.S. 


*MOZART. Divertimento No. 7 in D 
major, K.205. Cassation in B flat, 
K.99. Salzburg Mozarteum Orches- 
tra (Paul Walter). Nixa SPLP528 
(12 in., 39s. 6d.). 


These two works are excellent examples 
of the kind of music Mozart wrote for 
entertainment purposes. The Cassation dates 
from 1769, the Divertimento from four years 
later, and the style remains fairly constant, 
though Mozart’s own technique never stood 
still. The earlier work is scored for two 
oboes, two horns, two violins, viola and bass, 
and contains, apart from the traditional 
March to which the players made their 
entry and exit, a humorous Allegro molto, an 
Andante in Eflat, a Minuet and Trio, a second 
Andante, this time in G minor (strange how, 


as always, this key draws from him his most * 


expressive music!), a second Minuet and 
Trio, and a 2/4 Allegro which alternates with 
a 6/8 Andante. With the exception of the 
second Andante, it is all very pleasantly 
ingenuous, and it is played here with spirit, 
if not with much polish. The recording is 
edgy, and by a piece of gross carelessness it 
includes a two-bar false start by the 
orchestra. 

Playing and recording are fortunately a 
good deal better in the Divertimento ; this 
is scored for a string trio of violin, viola and 
bass (the last-named doubled almost 
throughout by a bassoon) plus two horns, 
which here have considerably more inde- 
pendence—they have quite an outing in the 
secord Minuet. As recorded here, the 
movements consist of a symphonic Allegro 
preceded by a Largo, a Minuet and Trio, an 
Adagio in A, a second Minuet and Trio, and 
a Presto: but to make the work complete 
the K.209 March should be added at the 
beginning and the end. To make room for 
this it might have been better to have 
omitted some of the repeats—which become 
a bit excessive nowadays when the work is 
listened to solemnly in cold blood instead 
of (as in Mozart’s day) being used as a 
pleasant background for conversation. 

It should be added that the programme 
note on the record sleeve, clumsily cribbed 
(without acknowledgment) from Einstein, 
contains several errors. 


MOZART: SCARLATTI. Concerto 
No. 26 in D major, K.537 ‘“‘ Coro- 
nation.” Sonata in D, L.413 : Son- 
ata in E, L.375. Gina Bachauer 
(piano). New London Orchestra 
(Sherman). H.M.V. C4151-54 (12 ir., 
27s. 4d.). Auto C7892-95. 

How can one rot be angry with a gramo- 
phone company that deletes a magnificent 


performance of the ‘‘ Coronation’’ con- 
certo (Wanda Landowska’s, with a chamber 
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orchestra conducted by Walter Goehr) 

and then offers us a new version of it. 
inferior at every point? K537 is not one o! 
Mozart’s greatest works: it was plainly 
written only to please. But then generally 
it does please—though not in this perform- 
ance. Gina Bachauer plays with an un- 
thinking efficiency, without polish, poise, or 
just inflexions. She takes in equal stride the 
distinguished themes of the first movement 
and the perfunctory bravura passages, such 
as Mozart haidly ever wrote after his 
Salzburg days. The Larghetto is little more 
than a tune, many times repeated ; but then 
it is a beautiful tune, which Miss Bachauer 
renders trivial and meaningless (her hus- 
band, Mr. Sherman, understands better 
the slight stress which is needed on the first 
beat of its second bar). In the last movement 
she jerks the rhythm of the rondo theme, 
speeding up the D-D-D-F sharp most dis- 
pleasingly. The wonderfully imaginative 
‘‘ transformation scene ’’ (the most striking 
passage in the concerto), where this theme 
sets out in B flat, drifts through B flat minor, 
glances home for a moment, and then steps 
from E flat minor to E flat, to be lost in scale 
passages, goes for next to nothing. 

The balance of orchestra and piano is 
well managed, but the orchestral playing 
lacks sparkle. The recording is good 
without being outstanding. Listeners who 
wish to check these hard criticisms should 
put on side 3 of the set, which illustrates 
well its shortcomings. The Scarlatti 
sonatas are played with little sensitivity, 
though L.375 ‘‘Capriccio,”’ is deftly played. 
L.4:3 is obtainable in a superb perform- 
ance by Lipatti (on LCso, with “ Jesu, 
joy.” or on LP11:,, with the “ Cortége ” 
sonata, L.24) ; while the same pair, L413 
and 375, is by Prailowsky on DP3705, 
coupled with BReethoven’s Rondo a Capriccio, 
opus 129, the “‘ Rage over a Lost Penny.’ 

A.P. 


*MOZART. Organ Sonatas, K.67, 68, 
69, 212, 225 and 329. March in D 
major Haffner”), K.249. Hans 
Messner (organ), Salzburg Mozart- 
eum Orchestra (Paul Walter). Nixa 
SPLP534 (12 in., 39s. 6d.). 


For these short movements for small 
orchestra and organ, the term “ organ 
sonatas’’ is a complete misnomer. ‘‘ Epistle 
sonatas’’ has been suggested, for they were 
written as instrumental interludes between 
the Epistle and the Gospel in the brief 
services which Mozart’s Archbishop Hier- 
onymus favoured (as the whole Mass had 
not to exceed 45 minutes, these interludes 
were restricted to about five minutes at the 
outside) ; but even that name is misleading, 


as they are only single movements—in — 


which, moreover, the development is reduced 
to a minimum. Of the six sonatas selected 
here, the first five are for first and second 
violins, basses and organ (a curious lay-out) ; 
K.329, a good deal more extended and 
developed in style, adds two oboes, two 
horns, a trumpet and drums. , 
Mozart had at his disposal only a poor 
organ with a totally inadequate pedal- 
board: hence the organ parts, even where 
they are written out in full (as is the case 
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here only with K.329), are almost exclu- 
sively for the manuals ; but in the majority 
of Mozart’s seventeen sonatas there is little 
indication for the organist apart from an 
occasional figured bass. Hans Messner (or 
P. Messner—the label and the cover disagree 
over this) is thus entirely at liberty to 
improvise a part to fit; and the only pity 
is that his parts so often don’t. K.67 (the 
only slow movement of the batch) is given 
a free imitative counterpoint which is 
acceptable enough ; in K.68 the organ is 
merely an intrusion; in K.69 it drags 
behind the beat, and there is more than a 
suspicion of clumsy playing (the acoustics 
are not clear enough to tell) ; in K.212 its 
part is restricted to filling up the harmony ; 
and in K.235 Mr. Messner not only badly 
miscalculates the volume of his registration 
but quite patently plays wrong chords. In 
general, I must confess that I found it a 
relief when the organ stopped for a moment; 
and that the fault was not Mozart’s may be 
gathered from the fact that the only sonata 
here with a planned independent part 
(K.329) was the only one to emerge satis- 
factorily. In view of this, we might well 
have been given K.336 (another almost 
concertante movement) instead of the Haffner 
i which seems completely out of place 
ere. 


SAINT-SAENS. Concerto No. 3 in B 
minor, Op. 61. Zino Francescatti 
(violin), Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra of New York (Mitro- 
poulos). Columbia LX1526-8 (12 in., 
29s. 13d.). Auto LX8q10-12. 

I believe I am right in saying that this 
is the first recording by Francescatti— other 
than of bits of Kreisler and Paganini—to be 
released in this country. Though no one 
would call the Saint-Saéns concerto great, 
or even particularly good music, it would 
not surprise me if this issue had a large sale ; 
for this artist proves to be in the Heifetz 
class, both in technique and in warmth and 
sweetness of tone. (Indeed, this issue does 
not do him full justice in this latter par- 
ticular— side 1 is regrettably edgy.) This is 
virtuoso playing in the grand manner ; 
which is as it should be, for the concerto 
was written as a show-piece for Sarasate, 
whose combination of fire and purity of 
expression Francescatti seems to have 
inherited. 

_ ‘There is no pretence at sharing the 

interest between the solo violin and the 

orchestra: there is no opening tutti, and tre 
solo part is all but continuous throughout ; 
on the other hand, there is no cadenza (it 
is scarcely necessary with so prima donna-ish 
a part), unless one counts the gipsy-like 
dramatic modulatory passage into the last 
movement. For all that, the orchestral 
playing here-is first-class (save for some 
over-brassy tone the chorale’”’ 
apotheosis near the end), and the accom- 
paniment of the soloist excellent and 
admirably balanced—listen, for example, 
to the end of the Andantino, with the violin 
playing arpeggios in harmonics in octaves 

with the clarinet. . 

The recording is rather variable: the 


Andantino starts off at a suddenly much- 
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increased dynamic level which spoils the 
gentle semplice effect and necessitates chang- 
ing the controls of one’s gramophone ; 
there appears to be a variation of the 
string tone between sides 3 and 4; and 
there are patches of coarse quality on both 
sides of the last disc. All in all, however, 
the set is quite reasonable ; and Frances- 
catti’s playing would cover a multitude of 
sins. L.S. 


STRAUSS, RICHARD. Till Eulen- 
spiegels Lustige Streiche, Op. 28. 
Philharmonia Orchestra. (Karajan) 
Columbia LX8g08-9 (12 in., 19s. 5d.). 

Koussevitsky’s recording of Strauss’s 
incredibly brilliant score, with the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra (DB6268-9), has so 

far been the best available. - The perform- 

ance could hardly be bettered, and most 
collectors must have remained faithful to 
it even when Krauss and the Vienna 

Philharmonic offered the advantage of 

continuity on *LX'T2459 (coupled with Don 

Juan). Krauss’s conducting is more urbane 

less breath-taking; on AK1681-2 it is 

available in 78 form with the Scala orch- 
estra, in a slightly subfusc recording. But 
then Koussevitsky’s discs are undeniably 
fierce, and need a big machine if they are 
to sound well. They can still be recommend- 
ed with a caution, but Karajan’s new set 
can be recommended safely to all buyers. 

His handling of the score is marked by an 

easy confidence, it is skilled and spirited, and 

the Philharmonia Orchestra are at the top 
of their form—as generally they are under 
this conductor. The wind-players are 

England’s leading virtuosi, and you can 

hear it in the performance. Columbia’s 

engineers too have obviously taken great 
care in the initial recording and their 
reward is a reproduction which is vivid and 
spacious. Those who have the Koussevit- 
sky set and can play it satisfactorily need 
not replace it (until perhaps Karajan 
arrives in LP form) ; but new buyers who 
do not mind the three breaks will probably 
prefer the Columbia discs to any other 


version. A.P. 
*STRAUSS, RICHARD. Symphonia 
Domestica, Op. 53. Vienna Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra (Krauss). Decca 
LXT2643 (12 in., 39s. 6d.). 

Listening to this overblown piece of 
orchestral pretentiousness, I was reminded 
of Debussy’s remark—‘‘ In a cookery book 
under ‘Jugged Hare’ will be seen the wise 
recommendation ‘First take a hare’: 
Richard Strauss proceeds otherwise—to 
write a symphonic poem he takes anything.’’ 
For this work, which for all its title is not a 
symphony but a long tone-poem—it was 
one of the last he wrote until his final 
Indian summer—marks an extreme point in 
Strauss’s curious tendency to exhibitionism 
(manifested also in the autobiographical 
Ein Heldenleben and the opera Intermezzo) : 
it represents as realistically as possible a day 
in Strauss’s domestic circle. We are intro- 
duced to father, mother (the temperamental 
Pauline de Ahna) and baby (whose squalling 
is somewhat less ear-splitting in this per- 
formance than the composer intended), 
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uncles and aunts cooing over the child, and 
its games before bed: then, to a lullaby 
reminiscent of Mendelssohn, the child goes 
to sleep, and the music continues with a 
detailed depiction of a night of passionate 
love-making between the parents. Violent 
reaction sets in the following morning, as 
father and mother quarrel (a big double- 
fugue, this): the growing uproar wakes the 
baby, in soothing whom a reconciliation is 
finally reached. (The details of this elevating 
story are well set forth by Decca in their 
note on the work.) 

As in most “ programme’’ works, a 
listener unfamiliar with the plot can have 
no idea what it is all about ; and judged on 
purely musical grounds the Symphonia 
Domestica is poorish stuff, despite some 
lyrical passages and the usual display of 
contrapuntal mastery. Strauss calls for 
enormous orchestral forces, including 8 
horns, 4 bassoons and double-bassoon, 4 
saxophones (‘‘ad lib. only in extreme 
necessity ’’) and 5 clarinets, as well as the 
almost obsolete oboe d’amore (used to 
personify the child). ‘‘ What with a child 
having a bath at 7 p.m., wakened at 7 a.m., 
and doubtless other intimate details con- 
siderately withheld,’’ wrote William Wallace 
acidly in Grove, ‘‘ one misses two instruments 
in the orchestra which would have added 
colour to this charming picture of homeli- 
ness, namely a sewing-machine and a 
vacuum-cleaner in B flat alt.’”’ 

The Vienna Phil. plays the work excel- 
lently, with rich tone in the love-music and 
with great clarity of outline everywhere. 
For this much of the credit must go to 
Strauss’s friend and authoritative interpreter 
Clemens Krauss ; but not even he is able to 
persuade us that this is a work of anything 
more than first-rate craftsmanship. The 
recording is good. L.S. 


Danzas Fantasticas. Hallé 
Orchestra _ (Barbirolli). H.M.V. 
DB9738-9 (12 in., 19s. 5d.). 

Turina was no writer of masterpieces: 
the Danzas Fantdsticas of 1920 (translatable as 
Dances of Fantasy rather than Fantastic Dances), 
like most of his music, are lightweight essays 
in a somewhat diluted Spanish national 
idiom, effective enough in colour but not 
free from suggestions of the commonplace. 
One should not look, in short, for any pro- 
found expression of the Spanish spirit such 
as may be found in his contemporary, Falla : 
this work, for all its large orchestra, is not 
a symphonic suite but what might not 
unfairly be called superior light music-— 
and none the less welcome for that. The 
most original of the three dances is the 
second, with its lilting 5/8 rhythm: this is 
played with considerable charm and 
delicacy by the Hallé, which indeed is on 
its very best form throughout this work. 
Barbirolli secures both grace and fire where 


NIXA Long Playing 
Antonio Vivaldi 


il Cimento dell’ Armonia e deli’ Invenzione 
(The conflict between Harmony and Invention) 
Louis Kaufman, violin—Concert Hall Symphony 
Orchestra. Clemens Dahinden, conductor 
2—12” records CLP 1064-1, 1064-2 
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they are needed, and, supported by 
excellent recording, has produced an issue 
which will give a good deal of pleasure to 
many. LS. 


*VIVALDI. Concerto No. 1 in G minor : 
Concerto No. 2 in G minor. 
Litschauer Chamber Orchestra of 
Vienna (A. Ephrakian). Concerto 
No. 3 in C minor, “Il Sospeto ”: 
Concerto No. 4 in G minor, and 
Concerto No. 5 in E major. Pro 
Musica Chamber Orchestra of 
Paris (A. Goldschmidt), Caroll Glenn 
(violin). Nixa SPLP514 (12 in., 

gs. 6d.). 

The Vivaldi Institute, under the editor- 
ship of Malipiero, has issued a great corpus 
of the composer’s music, hitherto almost 
unknown: the first hundred volumes, we 
read, are out (Ricordi). For these five works, 
which are likely to be new to all of us, the 
original scores have been used. The record’s 
envelope has a historical and formal note 
about the development of the concerto in 
Vivaldi’s hands. His slow movements will 
probably impress the newcomer most: that 
to No. 2 is a gorgeous example of imaginative 
fling. Others have quite different ways: 
No. 3 ¢.g., oddly simple in its apparent 
plodding. The normal orchestration is for 
a solo violin (two, in No. 1), harpsichord 
and strings. No. 4 has also solo wind. His 
development in figuration is impressive ; 
always the ideas are powerful, clean-limbed 
and swiftly delineated in sharp outline. 

My record has a slightly clicky surface 
and some tonal wavering (e.g., slow move- 
ment of No. 1) ; with an extra touch on the 
final note of the slow movement in No. 2. 
The range of string tone might have been 
widened: in general, the effect of the (for 
my taste) rather loud and keen tone, as here 
endisced, is a bit monotonous. The players’ 
style, while strong, well unified, admirably 
rhythmic, and agreeably free from 
artifice, gives, in the long run of five 
works, a_ slightly dogged impression. 
Those will best enjoy the works who seek 
interest in the detail of management, and 
do not expect beguilement by seductively 
sentimental strings. These, well played, as 
I have said, just once in a while suggest a 
little less than perfect ease: in a solo high 
bit of developing figuration (a device Vivaldi 
was fond of) in No. 3’s first movement, for 
example, and near the end of this work’s 
finale. The violin writing is sometimes 
almost virtuosic and often catchy, needing 
superlative assurance. The playing is good, 
but not quite superb. W.R.A 


“WEBER. Clarinet Concerto No. 1 in 
F minor, Op. 73, and No. 2 in 
E major, Op. 74. Alois Heine 
(clarinet). Salzburg Mozarteum 
Orchestra (Paul Walter). 
SPLP529 (12 in., 39s. 6d.). 
Like the Concertino for clarinet, these two 
concertos were written for the Munich 
virtuoso Heinrich Barmann, a friend of 
Weber’s for many years: in fact, it was his 


playing of the Concertino which so pleased 
King Max Joseph I of Bavaria that he forth- 
with commissioned Weber to write the two 
- further works. With Barmann’s inspired 
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playing and expert advice to guide him, it 
is not surprising that the concertos are 
splendidly designed to show off the instru- 
ment; Weber exhibits a complete under- 
standing of the clarinet’s technique and of 
the effect of its different registers. It is 
certainly strange that both concertos should 
be all but unknown, and Nixa are to be 
thanked for making them available. Music- 
ally there is little to choose between the two, 
though my own preference is slightly for the 
Second. No 1 has a first movement with a 
dramatic dotted rhythm and romantic 
string tremolos, an imaginative Adagio 
which places the clarinet against a back- 
ground of muted horns, and a polka-ish 
finale. No. 2’s first movement exploits the 
clarinet’s wide range ; the Romanze contains 
a most effective questioning recitative ; and 
the finale is a Rondo alla polacca (one of 
Weber’s favourite rhythms). 

Alois Heine is an artistic and technically 
skilled performer who knows how to control 
his tone well and, if anything, errs on the 
side of delicacy—a good fault. Only the 
continuous triplets in No. 1’s first movement 
worry him, and here the conductor (other- 
wise sympathetic) could have helped him 
instead of emphasising the hiatus whenever 
he stops to breathe ; otherwise his technique 
is equal to any demands. He is not always 
well placed in regard to the microphone— 
at the beginning of No. 1 he is made to 
sound strident—but towards the end of the 
movement there is an improvement in 
quality which is fortunately maintained. 
(The slight rattles which may be detected 
from time to time are the sound of the 
clarinet keys.) The Second Concerto is 
completely successfully recorded. _L..S. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


*HAYDN. String Quartet in C major, 
Op. 76, No. 3, “ Emperor *: String 
Quartet in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2, 

“Quinten.” Galimir String Quartet. 
Nixa SPLP 504 (12 in., 39s. 

The recording is crisp and firm, bright, 
well shaped, if a little lacking in glow: but 
I do nat know what the players are like, 
away from the microphone: to which they 
seem, perhaps, a trifle close. In a pp the 
effect is rather dim, almost as if the players 
had withdrawn afar off: not quite the 
sound that we are used to when ordinary 
playing is heard at the soft level. Its con- 
trasts are good (which sometimes in older 
days one could not say), but the soft level 
is somehow not quite as natural as the other, 
louder tone is. The players are no senti- 
mentalists: here is a pure, clear Haydn 
stream, purling simply along, never lit by 
glamorous stagey “ limes.’’ In the earlier 
work the canonic Hexen minuet sounds 
aptly gruff and menacing, though its Trio 
interlude is amusingly peasant-like. Yet I 
think the players could have made it still 
more attractive. They sound, here, a wee 
bit dry. Perhaps in a concert this would not 
be so noticeable. I know them only by this 
record. I think their honest plainness might 
grow on one. Perhaps such a style is all the 
more effective when a wonderfully romantic 
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moment comes in Haydn (as in the coda of 
the Emperor’s Hymn variations—one of the 
devices so constantly copied since that it 
has become trite: but what a lovely stroke 
when first conceived! Yet I find myself 
wanting also something warmer and more 
personal, more “ late Haydn ”’ in spirit and 
depth, than these able players seem to be 
giving. | W.R.A. 


*MOZART. Trios No. 2 in B flat major, 
K 502: No. 3 in E major, K 542: 
No. 4 in C major, K 548 and No. 5 
in G major, K 564. Agi Jambor 
(piano), Victor Aitay (violin), Janos 
Starker (‘cello). Nos. 3 and 5 Nixa 
SPLP521 (12 in., 39s. 6d.) and Nos. 2 
and 4 Nixa SPLP522 (12 in., 39s. 6d.). 

As the numbering of these trios in the 

Peters Edition is inconsistent with their 

chronological order, a table with dates may 

be helpful : 


Peters No. 6=K 254 (1776, Salzburg) 
1=K 496 (1786, Vienna) 
2—K 502 (1786, Vienna) 
3=K 542 (1788, Vienna) 
4—=K 548 (1788, Vienna) 
5K 564 (1788, Vienna) 

The first two in this list, Nos. 6 and 1, 
have already been issued on SPLP523 (and 
were favourably reviewed by H.F. in the 
December number of The Gramophone). 
The completed issue is a splendid achieve- 
ment. Why these beautiful works are not 
played more often is a mystery. For though 
only Nos. 1-3 may be “ genuine trios,’’ in 
the sense that all three instruments play 
important parts, every one of the series is 
a musical creation of high order. Bright- 
ness and brilliance mark their quick move- 
ments, pastoral grace the central slower ones. 
In temper they belong not with the “ ex- 
pressive ’’ or subjective compositions, but 
with works like the B flat piano concerto, 
K 450. Mozart’s remark about the con- 
certos K 449-51 applies equally well to all 
but the first of the trios: ‘‘ Please tell my 
sister that there is no adagio in any of these 
—only andantes ! 

K 254 is really a piano sonata with violin 
obligato (like the early sonatas for violin 
and piano), and a cello “‘ continuo’’ that 
only once achieves independence of the 
pianist’s left hand. K 496 is a real trio, 
though the ’cello’s role is still a humble 
one (it is interesting to note that in 
Mozart’s manuscripts the cello part is 
written below the piano staves, continuo- 
fashion). Trios 2 and 3 represent the peak 
of Mozart’s achievement in the field. The 
style is concertante. Passage after passage 
recalls the idiom of the piano concertos, 
both in the lay-out of the piano’s part, and 


‘gn the manner of its alternation with the 


strings. ‘‘In every bar’’, writes Einstein, “one 
finds the freshness, the nobility of invention. 
and the inspired mastery that synthesize 
the contrasted elements of brilliance and 
intimacy, contrapuntal craftsmanship and 
galanterie, into a higher unity.’’ The last 
two trios are often given less than their duc. 
Though in style they may tend to revert to 
the ‘‘ accompanied piano sonata ’’ the un- 
equal distribution of the delightful material 
does not make it any less appealing to the 
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listener. K 564 was in fact originally 
drafted for piano solo: in the first move- 
ment, when the cello has a phrase to itself, 
it comes almost as a shock—as of a strange 
voice suddenly breaking in on a duologue. 
K 548 precedes the “ Jupiter ’’ symphony 
by less than a month, and is in the same 
key. The opening movement reflects in 
small the symphony’s classical outlines ; 
the andante cantabile is one of Mozart’s most 
delicate and lovely slow movements ; and 
the rondo finale ts enchanting. 

The performance on both discs is one of 
great elegance. Only once does the pianist 
let us down, when the theme of K 564’s 
middle movement does not swell to the 
shape of the phrase. But notice the 
precision of the trills in the first movement 
of K 502, or the brilliance in the rondo of 
the last trio. Both violinist and cellist 
(Concert Master and first cello at the Metro- 
politan) are in splendid form, keen-toned, 
accurate and distinct. The recording is 
clear, lively and sparkling, very immediate 
but bright without artificial glamour, 
though in the last movements of Trios 3 and 
5 there are one or two poor piano notes. 
The surface is free from those little splutters 
which often sound from LPs whose masters 
are made in England. SPLP521 is prob- 
ably the record to begin with, if you want 
to sample the series ; but all three discs are 
recommended. 


A CONCERT OF CONTEMPORARY 
SWISS MUSIC. Decca LXT2658. 
After my animadversions last month on 
Decca’s presentation of works by Binet, 
Brunner and Schoeck, it is a pleasure to be 
able to say that they are now being issued 
(under the above title, though it is not a 
very good one) with a programme note 
which is excellent on Swiss music in general 
and reasonable on these particular works. I 
am glad that Decca has shown it appreciates 
the value of a good note for unfamiliar 
music: other companies, please copy. 


~ INSTRUMENTAL 


' BACH. Prelude and Fugue in D major. 


Chorale Prelude: Ich Ruf’ zu dir. 

Geraint Jomes (organ). H.M.V. 
C7898-9 (12 in., 13s. 8d.). Recorded 
at Martin und Nicolaikirche, Stein- 
kirchen. 

The recording js the best we have yet had 
of this beautifully voiced organ, and there 
1; a complete lack of the occasional shrill- 
ness, and of the loss of detail in the upper 
part, that were to be found in the Prelude 
and Fugue in B minor (the last disc to be 
issued) and the breaks are better managed. 
(;eraint Jones has evidently profited from 
previous experience and knows now exactly 
what registration will come out best. The 
antiphonal passages in the brilliant Prelude 
tell very well and the surprising and sombre 
adagio with which it concludes makes a 
splendid effect. Harvey Grace speaks of the 
double pedal, the grinding discords and 
‘the daring harmony’ which make this 
section stand out so poignantly.” 

The jolly Fugue perhaps rather 
superficial, but under the fingers and feet 
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of Mr. Jones it is a most enjoyable and high 
spirited affair, and the final scamper up 
the pedal-board is most effective. The 
chorale-prelude Ich ruf’ zu dir, Herr Jesu 
Christ is played with fine simplicity and 
clarity, but I feel it meeds a soft reed 
rather than a flute stop to bring out its full 
appeal. That is, however, purely a personal 
point of view. A.R. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 22 in F major, 
Op. 54. Solomon (piano). H.M.V. 
C4159 (12 in., 6s. 10d.). 

This charming sonata has been over- 
shadowed, perhaps, by its towering neigh- 
bours on either side, the Waldstein and the 


Appassionata, and though short—there are © 


two movements only, one on each side of 
the record—it is by no means small. 
Baffled by the originality of the form 
Beethoven adopts—which has no precedent 
—Arnold Schering gave the work one of 
his Shakesperian “‘ interpretations ” and in- 
formed the world that it was an illustration 
of scenes in Much Ado About Nothing, a title 
which certainly fits his theories, if not the 
music, 

The first movement is headed In tempo 
d'un menuetto and its opening theme under- 
goes clearly defined variations in the course 
of the movement, separated from one 
another by a theme made up of staccato 
octaves in triplets. Such are the bare bones 
which Beethoven clothes with such humour 
and fantasy. The coda, one of his most 
original, is, for the period, harmonically 
daring. ‘The second movement (allegreto) 
ripples along in the fashion of a moto perpetto, 
and with rarely more than two parts. The 
whole of the main part of the movement is 
repeated, and the sonata ends with a coda 
in quicker time. 

Solomon plays the work with evident 


enjoyment, great clarity, and, in the last . 


variation of the minuet theme, with lovely 
delicacy of tone. The recording is excellent 
and remarkably even throughout. A.R. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata in E major, Op. 
14, No. 1. Artur Schnabel (piano). 
H.M.V. DBg729-30 (12 in., 1gs. 5d.). 

Another of the reissues, concerning earlier 
numbers of which I reported in February 

(page 205), and December, 1951 (155). 

I think some hearers may be put off by the 

uncompromising tone at the start of the 

first movement, which is a long way from 
the warmth that can to-day be evoked from 
shellac. One has, of course, to reckon with 
the slightly dry style of the pianist: but 
some of that forte tone now sounds almost 


tinny, and the piano, slight. ‘Lhe sonata, it' 


will be noted, is one of the cheerful, light- 
spirited kind (it has no slow movement, a 
dance being inserted instead) which seem 
to respond well to the usually plain, some- 
times rather didactic style of Schnabel. 
Schindler said that Beethoven used to start 
the dance rather tensely, with some 
force... It is sometimes played rather 
insipidly. You might see it as looking 
forward to Op. go. It has the form of the 
minuet and trio, but I don’t feel that the 
first part has the minuet spirit. That 
quietly-pervading rhythm is distinctive ; 
it might be felt as moody, or even—perhaps 
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this was in Reethoven’s mind—hold a con- 
tained wildness. As the work goes on I 
think one is less likely to worry about the 
tone as recorded: there are so manv 
pleasing qualities in the treatment, suave, 
sweet and genial ; and I found myself 
longing for some of my 1952 piano-diploma 
candidates to bring a beam from their 
examiner, and 100 per cent. of marks, by 
playing the finale as Schnabel does. So, 
being prepared to imagine something of the 
tore-quality you most admire, you may get 
much enjoyment from these two discs. 
W.R.A 


BEETHOVEN : SCARLATTI. 32 Varia- 
tions in C minor. Pastorale and 
Capriccio. Victor Schidler (piano). 
H.M.V. DB20163-4 (12 in., 19s. 5d.). 
On special order only. 


I- have already had occasion in the past 
to praise Mr. Schidler in Beethoven. This 
issue of the great C minor Variations is a most 
accomplished and authoritative performance : 
technically flawless, beautifully controlled in 
rhythm and in tonal gradations, completely 
faithful to the score, and—a most important 
consideration in this work, which impera- 
tively demands to be viewed as a whole— 
continuous in its interpretation. Altogether 
a most satisfying reading, which deserves a 
better recording than it gets: this is only 
mediocre, and the treble is conspicuously 
toneless. 

Mr. Schidler might have found a more 
interesting fill-up than these overworked 
and dated Tausig arrangements—there is 
no reason these days not to play the original 
Scarlatti. He is a bit careful and dull in the 
so-called Pastorale, but makes amends with 
his crisp gaiety in the Capriccio. L.S. 


CHOPIN. Waltz No. 7 in C sharp 
minor, Op. 64 No. 2: Impromptu 
No. 1 in A flat major, Op. 29. 
Vladimir Horowitz (piano). H.M.V. 
DB21425 (12 in., gs. 84d.). 


Horowitz played the Impromptu at his 
second recital in the Festival Hall last year. 
It is a most beautiful performance he gives 


and though none too distinctly recorded, 


the best record of the piece available— 
wonderfully light in touch and elegant in 
execution. It is perhaps a little rushed: 
one phrase follows so closely on the heels of 
another, but the opposite fault—discon- 
certing stops in the lyrical flow—-spoils 
Kentner’s performance on DX1081. The 
Waltz is far better recorded, and does more 
justice to the virtuoso’s masterly control of 
the keyboard. But comparison with Lipatti 
on LX1344 shows the difference between 
one who plays the piano like an angel, and 
one whose performances reach to the heart 
of Chopin’s intimate music. A.P. 


NIXA Long Playing 
Antonio Vivaldi 


Five recently discovered works of Antonio 
Vivaldi in the Concerto Style 


The Pro Musica Orchestra of Paris and 
_ The Litschauer Chamber Orchestra of Vienna 
A. Ephrekian, conductor 


record SPLP 514 
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DEBUSSY. Suite Bergamascue. 
Walter Gieseking (piano). Columbia 
LX8808-99 (12 in., 19s. 5d.). La 
Cathédrale 
Book 1, No. 10). 
(piano). Columbia LB1i1g (10 in., 
6s. 54$d.). 

How well Gieseking plays Debussy ! 
The Suite Bergamasque is an early work, 
written in the last years of the century, 
though not published till 1905 (Masques and 
L’Isle joyeuse were once intended to form 
part of it). It represents Debussy’s earliest 
attempt to recreate the delicacy and 
elegance of French clavecin music. Seconds 
and freely treated tonalities give it an 
individual colouring, though melodically it 
has elements of pastiche (Léon Vallas has 
traced fleeting reminiscences of Godard, 
Grieg, Massenet and Saint-Saéns). Claire 
de lune is deservedly popular: ‘‘ What an 
airy flowering of arpeggios ascends the 
keyboard,’’ wrote Guido Gatti, ‘‘ to leap 
up again like a fountain jet which scatters 
its water on the air, then relapses into calm 
again in solid tonic and dominant undula- 
tions, on which the theme spreads out, 
ample, sonorous, expressive.’’ Gieseking 
recorded the Suite Bergamasque first on 
Columbia DX337-8, which is still available. 
But our present set is one of those rare re- 
makes which can be welcomed without 
reserve: good though the old records were, 
the new ones surpass them and are superb. 
The gently ironical flourishes of the Prelude 
are played more pointfully, the Menuet and 
Passepied have greater elegance, and more 
finely graded inflexions, Claire de lune is more 
hauntingly evocative. The recording too 
is of high quality, and faithfully reproduces 
the refined and delicate playing. This new 
Suite Bergamasque, then, is highly recom- 
mended. 

Malcuzynski’s Cathédrale engloutie, on the 
other hand, is an unwelcome duplication, 
since it cannot compare with Gieseking’s 
on Columbia LB3go. The piano tone on the 
older record is fat more truly and subtly 
recorded, and the background noises are 
less (LB11g betrays its tape origin). 
Gieseking’s excellence allows his tone to 
remain ethereal though fortissimo; great 
bells roll round the cathedral, but the 
solemn sound is still heard ‘‘ quivering 
within the wave’s intenser day.’’ A.P. 


*GABRIELI: PEZEL. Canzoni, Ricercari 
and Chori for Single and Double 
Brass Choirs. Four Sonatas for 
Five-Voiced Brass Choirs. The 
Schuman Brass Choir (Davis 

Nixa SPLP526 (12 in., 
397. 6d 

Music-lovers are apt to turn up their 
noses at the mention of brass bands, not on 
account of the sound but of the triviality or 


unsuitability of the repertoire which they 


hear being churned out in parks and on 
piers. It may, therefore, come as a surprise 
to some of them to find that the polyphonic 
brass ensemble was one of the ‘notable 
mediums of seventeen-century Baroque in 
Germany and Italy, and that the most 
celebrated composers of the time wrote for 
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disc we have a selection of pieces.in different 
forms by Andrea, Giovanni and Domenico 
Gabrieli (Domenico being, perhaps, no 
relation of the Venetian family), and on 
the other, four “‘ sonatas ’’ by the Bohemian 
ex-monk, Johann Pezel, who was the most 
famous of the “ town-pipers’’ in Saxony 
and may have held that position at St. 
Thomas’, Leipzig. 

The town-piper was an expert on the 
clarino or high trumpet (familiar to us in 
Bach’s Second Brandenburg Concerto), and had 
one assistant and two or three trombonists 
to make up the ensemble. The musicians 
appeared on the church tower or the 
ramparts at regular intervals during the 
day and delivered their pieces. Pezel’s 
sonatas are easy-going music, which would 
float pleasantly through the air, but are not 
to be compared with the fine compositions 
of Andrea and Giovanni Gabrieli. The 
latter took full advantage of the chori spezzati 
of St. Mark’s, Venice, and the Canzona for 
antiphonal choir on this record is an 
excellent example of the use of contrasted 
sonorities. The chorale Agnus Dei and the 
Psalm De profundis are pieces of solemn 
beauty by Andrea Gabrieli, but the 
Ricercare for solo trombone by Domenico 
Gabrieli is simply a show-piece, played 
with amazing virtuosity by Davis Shuman. 

The shining tones of the trumpets and 
the mellow tones of the trombones have 
been very well recorded by Peter Bartdék, a 
son of the famous composer, and no praise 
can be too high for the playing of Mr. 
Shuman and his associates. Mr. Shuman, 
we are told on the cover, refused to use the 
generally lowered keys customary in modern 
editions of these works, but restored them 
to their original high tonalities, and then 
had to find players to surmount the high 
trumpet passages in the Pezel Sonatas, 
which are among the most difficult in 
existence. The result is an unqualified 
SUCCESS. A.R. 


HAYDN : SORS.. Andantino Quasi 
Minuetto : Andantino. Terry 
Usher (guitar). Decibel C1644 (10 in., 
8s. 7$d.). Dixon Roadhouse Record- 
ing Co. Ltd., 93 Oxford Road, Man- 


chester 1. 


The Dixon Roadhouse Recording Com- 
pany announce that they have taken 
care “ to give the recording presence, . . . 
the intangible factor which brings a record 
alive.” The pressing, on vinylite, has a 
remarkably silent surface. But the tangible 
(or audible) form which the “ presence’”’ 
takes is a recording made with microphone 
so close to instrument that every unpleasant 
extraneous sound incidental to guitar play- 
ing is vividly reproduced—fingers feeling 
for frets, fingernails clicking, ghostly gliss- 
andi between one chord and the next. The 
Haydn minuet is published (by Clifford 
Essex) in an edition by Julian Pream, who 
found it in an arrangement by Francesco 
Tarrega, the nineteenth-century virtuoso, 
“the Chopin of the Guitar.”” “ Mr. 
Usher’s own arrangement ’’ appears to be 
a simplified derivative of Mr. Bream’s. The 
composition looks as if it were originally 
intended for keyboard; but it does not 
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occur in the Piano Sonatas, nor, so far as 
I can trace, in the Flétenuhr pieces. It is a 
pleasing little trifle of a minuet and trio. 
Fernando Sor or Sors (1778-1839), styled 
by Fétis ‘ the Beethoven of the Guitar,’ is 
the most important figure in the history of 
that instrument. His Andantino is also an 
agreeable minuet, with romantic and grace- 
ful turns of phrase. In music like this the 
guitar can be an instrument of charm and 
expressiveness ; but on this disc at any rate 
Mr. Usher’s handling of it is undistinguished. 
There is no easy rhythmic flow, but 
awkward little stops between and within 
phrases impede enjoyment. A.P. 


*KODALY. Sonata for unaccompanied 
*cello, Op. 8. Janos Starker (’cello). 
Nixa SPLP510 (12 in., 39s. 6d.). 


This young Hungarian ‘cellist (so we are 
informed in a note in preposterous foreign 
would-be English which Nixa must have 
issued out of devilment) made his debut at 
the age of twelve, has made about twenty 
records in France, and in 1948, when he 
went to America to become leading ‘cellist 
first in the Dallas Symphony and then at 
the New York Met., won the Grand Prix du 
Disque Internationale. And he is still only 27. 
This is the first time I have heard hini, and 
I find the impact of his playing absolutely 
staggering: on this one showing he is 
clearly one of the world’s great ’cellists. It 
is not only that he sails through hair-raising 
technical feats (which abound in the Kodaly 
Sonata) as if he were unaware of there 
being anything difficult about them—this 
is what I call real virtuosity, not the kind 
which seeks to draw attention to its clever- 
ness—but he also has remarkable artistic 
perception and fire. By his eloquent playing 
he reaches that goal of the interpreter, the 
semblance of himself creating the music 
spontaneously. 

The Kodaly is a remarkable work: 
written in 1915, it has a strongly national 
flavour throughout, particularly in the quasi- 
improvisatory second movement and the 
peasant-dance finale. It bristles with 
fantastic technical demands, which however 
are an outcome of, and always subjected to, 
the purely musical thought; the very 
widest compass of the instrument is em- 
ploved—in fact even wider than normal, 
for by means of a re-tuning of the two lower 
strings the bottom note becomes B—and 
there are several original effects, of which 
pizzicato glissandos and counterpoints of 
pizzicato and arco passages are but two. All 
these are made completely convincing in 
this performance, which I can only describe 
as sensational The recording is first rate on 


_ side 1, rather less good on side 2. This disc 


is a ‘‘ must’’ for all collectors. LS. 


LISZT. Csardas Macabre. Louis 
Kentner (piano). Columbia DX1813 
(12 in., 6s. 10d.). 


How modern’”’ is the opening! The 


piece is one not much heard in public until 
our day. Kentner has done first-rate work 
for Liszt, in bringing out the unfamiliar and 
in handling all the works so notably, with 
firm, unsentimental hold upon their basic 
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THE COMPLETE H.M.V. 
IN STOCK AT COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


The Archives series comprises some 127 double sided records by famous singers of the past. 
A selection is listed below: 


MATTIA BATTISTINI, 
VAS 


VB14 
VB18 


VB23 
VB49 


VB63 
VB69 


baritone 
Forza : Eglie salvo/D. Giovanni : Serenata. 
Quo Vadis : Errar sul mare and Amici, l’ora. 
D. Giovanni: La ci darem. duo/D. Sebastiano: O 
Lisbona. 
Ernani: Vieni meco and Lo vedremo. 
ser di Chamounix : Ambo nati and Un buon servo. 


Quo “Vadis : O Febea/Nerone (Rubenstein): Epit- 
alamio. . 
Faust : Motre di Valentino, with ensemble. 


CELESTINA BONINSEGNA, soprano 


VA4 
VA10 
VB11 


VB27 


Manon Lescaut: In quelle trine morbide, 

and GALVANY : Mirella : O d’amore. 

Trovatore : D’amor sull’ ali rosee. 

and ARNOLDSON : Mignon : Connais-tu le pays ? 

Cavalleria Rusticana: Voi lo sapete 

and BELLINCIONI : Traviata: Ah fors’ e lui. 

ANDREA CHENIER : Vicino a te, with Bolis. 

and —a & GALVANY : Puritani : Queste 
raccie. 

Ballo in Maschera : M’ami, m’ami, with Bolis 

and MARCONI : Lucrezia Borgia : Pescator ignobile. 

Norma: Casta Diva/Ruy Blas: duet w. Colazza. 


LUCREZIA BORI 


VAI7 


» soprano 
Iris : In pure stille/Cosi fan Tutte : In uomini. 


OLYMPIA BORONAT, 


VAII1 
VAI9 


soprano 

Puritani : Qui la voce/P. “hy Cavatina. 
Marta : Qui sola, vergin 

and NESHDANOVA : » Nightingale (Alabiev). 


ENRICO CARUSO, tenor 


Mefistofele : Dai campi and Giunto sul passo. 
Celeste Aida/Elisir d’amore : Furtiva lagrima. 
Tosca : E lucevan/Gioconda : Cielo e mar. 

C. Rusticana : Siciliana/Pagliacci : Vesti la giubba. 
Manon : Sogno (’04)/Mattinata (Leoncavallo). 

M. Lescaut : Donna non vidi/C. Rusticana : Brindisi. 
Tosca : Recondita and e lucevan. (1904). 

Regina di Saba : Magiche note/P. de Perle : De mon 


amie. 

Germania : Studenti udite and Non chiuder (1902). 
Germania : Studenti udite and Non a ( a 
Fedora : Amor ti vieta/Manon : Sogno (1902). 
Elisir d’amore : Solo istante/P. di Perle : Mi par. 
D. Pasquale : Serenata/La partida (Alvarez). 

Duca d’Alba : Angelo casto/Milagro de la Virgen. 
Ugonotti : Bianca al par/Carmen : II fior. 


ANTONIO CORTIS, tenor 


VAI 


Cena delle Beffe : Chi tormento and Mii svestii. 


GIUSEPPE DE LUCA, baritone 


VB6 


Dinorah : Sei Cellini : De l’art 


JOHN McCORMACK, 


VA21 


VB33 


MAIN STORE. 


MAIL ORDER & RARITIES. 63 Monmouth St., W.C.2. (Telephone TEMple Bar 5614) 


Manon : Sosn2/P. adi di Perle: Mi par d’udir. 
w. Sammarco : Barbiere : All ’idea/Gioconda: O 
grido. 


VA Series.... 10” 15/1 


VB Series.... 12” 22/114 
Will home customers please add 2/- postage on each total order. 


COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


62 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. (Telephone LANgham 6155) 


“ARCHIVES” SERIES 


FERNANDO DE LUCIA, tenor 


VAI13 Lohegrin : Cigno gentil/Carmen II fior. 
VAI5 Un di felice 


and BATTISTINI : Ancora (Tosti). 
VBI __sCOBBarrbiere : Qual colpo. w. P-Corsi and Huguet 

and CHALIAPIN-MICHAILOWA : Faust : Church sc. 
VB34 Carmen: Mia madre/P. di Perle : compre so. Duets. 
JOANNA GADSKI, soprano 
VB52_ B. in Maschera : Ma dall’ arido and Morro. 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI, soprano 
VBS  Semiramide: Bel raggio/Sonnambula : Non giunge. 
VB65 Amleto (Thomas): Mad scene. 2 sides. 
MARIA GAY, contralto 
VB31  Trovatore : Stride Mon coeur. 
DUSOLINA GIANNINI, 
VBS1 Forza: Vergine "deel Ii Angeli and Pace mio Dio. 
ARISTODEMO GIORGINI, tenor 
VB16 Traviata: De miei bollenti spiriti 

and CARUSO: Elisir d’amore: Un solo istante 
w. D. Pasquale : Tornami/Sonnambula : 

Oso. 


GIGLI, tenor and BALDISSERI, soprano 

VB46 Amico Fritz: Cherry duet. 2 sides. 

HERMANN JADLOWKER, tenor 

VB54_ Barbiere : Ecco ridente/F. Diavolo : Meine Freunde. 
SELMA KURZ, soprano 

VB48_=séCVessprri S: Bolero/Fanciulla di Perth : Ballata. 
MELBA, and BROWNLEE, baritone 

VB64 Traviata : Dite alla giovine/Ange est venu (Bemberg) 


OLTRABELLA, soprano and DE MURO, tenor 
VAS2 A. Chenier : Ora soave and Vicino a te 
EZIO PINZA, bass 
VB70 Lucia: Dalle stanze/Puritani : Cinta di fiori. 
POL PLANCON, bass 
VBI2 Sonnambula : Vi ravviso 

and HESCH : Meistersinger : Schone Fest. 
ROSA PONSELLE, soprano 
VB3  +=«Vestale : Tu che invoco and O Nume tutelar. 
TITTA RUFFO, baritone 
VAI6 Chatterton : Tu sola/Puritani : Tromba duet. 


MARCELLA SEMBRICH, soprano 

VB29 Pasquale: Vado. w. Scotti/Hamlet : 
Gogorza 

DMITRI SMIRNOFF, tenor 

VA49 Tabarro: Hai ben raggione/Rigoletto : La donna 

VB38 Mefistofele : Giunto/Romeo and Juliet : Cavatine. 

LUISA TETRAZZINI, soprano 

VBI5 Stella del Nord: La la/Semiramie : Bel raggio. 

VB41 Comare: Non son !’Annetta/Ugonotti: Vago ‘suol. 

GIOVANNI ZENATELLO, tenor 

VB17 Otello : w. Noto : Mio Signore and Ora e per sempre. 

VB8 Otello: ensembles : Questa e una ragna and Morte. 

VB43 Carmen: Duetto finale, with Maria Gay. 2 sides. 
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MURDOCHS 


IN ENGLAND: 


ACCRINGTON: J. L. Haworth & Co., 13 Whalley Road 
ASHFORD: Murdoch, 21 High Street 

BARNSLEY : Joshua Marshall & Co. Ltd., 9-13 The Arcade 
BIRMINGHAM: Murdoch, 155 Corporation Street 
BLACKBURN : Pickering & Sons, 77 Darwen Street 


BRADFORD: Joshua Marshall & Co. Ltd., 37 Market Street 
(Swan Arcade) 


BRIGHTON : Murdoch, 137 Western Road 

CAMBRIDGE: Murdoch, 20 Regent Strect 

CARLISLE: Paterson, Sons & Co. Ltd., 8 Devonshire Street 
CHATHAM: Murdoch, 86-88 High Street 

DONCASTER: Archibald Ramsden, York House, Cleveland Street 
DOVER: Murdoch, 27 Biggin Street 

FOLKESTONE: Murdoch, 20 Sandgate Road 

IPSWICH : Murdoch, 22 Butter Market 

KING’S LYNN: Murdoch, 19 High Street 


LEEDS: Archibald Ramsden, 38a Boar Lane 
Hopkinsons’ Successors Ltd., 5-6 Commercial Street 


LONDON : Murdoch, 461-463 Oxford Street, W.1 
MANCHESTER : Vivian Grant Ltd., Tudor Galleries, 69 Deansgate 
MAIDSTONE: Murdoch, 7 High Street 

MIDDLESBROUGH : Waddington & Sons Ltd., 108 Linthorpe Road 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE : Waddington & Sons Ltd., Metrovick 
House, Northumterland Road __ 


NEWPORT (I. of W.): Murdoch, 31 High Street 
PORTSMOUTH: Murdoch, 218 Commercial Road, F ris 
PRESTON : Murdoch, 81 Fishergate 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA : Murdoch, 48 St. Annes Road West (The Sq.) 


SOUTHAMPTON : Murdoch, 17 Above Bar 
Murdoch, 180 Above Bar 


SOUTHSEA : Murdoch, 92 Palmerston Road 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS: Murdoch, 46 High Street 
WOLVERHAMPTON : Murdoch, 63 Victoria Street 
YORK : Waddington & Sons Ltd., Lendal (opposite G.P.O.) 


IN SCOTLAND: 


ABERDEEN : Paterson, Sons & Marr Wood Ltd., 183 Union Street 
AYR: Paterson, Sons & Co. Ltd., 40 New Market Street 
DUMFRIES : Paterson, Sons & Co. Ltd., 7 Castle Street 2 %%' § 
DUNDEE: Methven Simpson, Ltd., 22 Reform Street «© <7": 
EDINBURGH : Murdoch, McKillop & Co. Ltd., 35 Shandwick Place 
Paterson, Sons & Co. Ltd., 27 George Street 
Methven Simpson Ltd., 83 Princes Street 
FORFAR: Methven Simpson, Ltd., 92 East High Street 
GLASGOW : Murdoch, 107 Hope Street ? 
Paterson, Sons & Co. Ltd., 152 Buchanan Street 
Ewing & Mclntosh Ltd., 431 Sauchiehall Street 
KILMARNOCK : Paterson, Sons & Co. Ltd., 81 King Street 
PAISLEY : Paterson, Sons & Co. Ltd., The Cones 
PERTH: Paterson, Sons & Co. Ltd., 38 South Methven Street 
ST. ANDREWS: Methven Simpson, Ltd., 3 Grayfriars Garden 
STRANRAER : Paterson, Sons & Co. Ltd., 49 Hanover Street 


461-463 Oxford St., London, W.1 
and their branches and associated shops throughout England and Scotland 
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moods. In invention and device, as in 
romantic fervour, Liszt is hard to beat. His 
‘‘bare’’ intervals are perhaps a little bit 
hard-worked here. Amusing to compare the 
mere fiddle-fifths which Saint-Saéns used in 
his little bit of fun with the skeletons: but 
Liszt seems deadly serious—which spirit 
does not prevent our having a trifle of 
profane pleasure from his essay. His working 
up has some of the lusty firework dodges we 
relish in the rhapsodies. The recording 
comfortably holds and gives out all the 
power and bulk of tone given to it. 
W.R.A. 


SCHUMANN. Scenes from Childhood, 
Op. 15. Walter Gieseking (piano). 
Columbia LX8913-14 (12 in., 19s. 5d.). 

*SCHUMANN : MENDELSSOHN. Scenes 
from Childhood, Op. 15. Six Songs 
Without Words. Albert Ferber 
(piano). Decca LM4544 (10 in., 
26s. 6d.). 

Though the Scenes of Childhood suffers as 
much as any work from being constantly 
used as ‘‘ teaching material’’ (hideous 
phrase!) for the young, paradoxically it 
needs a very experienced pianist indeed to 
bring it off properly. To realise every 
nuance of phrasing and dynamics, to 
capture the fresh romantic conception of 
these miniatures, yet not to sentimentalise 
them—all this demands a finished technical 
equipment and a most balanced sense of 
style. Each of the two pianists in these 
recordings gives a good performance without 
perhaps fully realising Schumann’s inten- 
tions. Comparing the two, Gieseking is the 
natural lyricist where Ferber is more calcu- 
lating in his effects—but the latter, if at 
times he gives the impression of a certain 
impersonality, produces some beautiful 
tonal gradations (e.g. in Child Falling Asleep) : 
that he is not wanting in feeling may be 
seen in the admirably handled Trdumerei or 
in Perfectly Happy. CGieseking starts off the 
set better, with an ingratiating and flowing 
sense of line (to be heard also in At the 
Fireside), and charms with his limpid touch 
in Almost Too Serious; but his tempo- 
changes in Frightening are not altogether 
convincing, and in Catch Me (which both 
pianists take at a speed which would have 
horrified Madame Clara) he has an 
nexplicable lapse and becomes unrhythmici 
and unclear. Intending purchasers will do 
well to listen to both sets and weigh up 
points of interpretation for themselves. 
From the technical point of view the piano 
tone is better in the Gieseking set (on my 
copies the last side has rather high surface 
noise) ; the Ferber starts well, but at No. 9 
the quality seems to have changed for the 
worse, the bass becoming thuddy and the 
tone in general rather forced. 

It will not have escaped notice that the 
Decca disc costs seven shillings more than 
the others ; but for the extra money one 
vets a half-dozen of the now oddly neglected 
Mendelssohn Songs Without Words. All these 
are most efficiently, if a little coldly, played : 
this artist has a tendency to force his 
cantabile tone instead of letting it float (e.g. 
in No. 46) ; but his clean, unexaggerated 
Bees’ Wedding finds him at his best. This 
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also is the best-recorded of the six; the 
rest suffer from an extraordinary boomy 
bass (like that of a neo-Bechstein) and from 
harsh tone in forte. L.S. 


OPERATIC AND SONGS 


Au fond du temple 
saint, from ‘‘ Les Pécheurs de Perles,”’ 


Act 1. Sung in French. Si, pel ciel 
from ‘‘Otello,”’ Act 2. Sung 
in Italian. Jussi Bjérling 


(tenor), Robert Merrill (baritone). 
RCA Victor Orchestra (Renato 
Cellini). H.M.V. DB21426 (12 in., 
gs. 83d.). 

These duets form a curious coupling. 
Au fond du temple saint requires a lyric tenor 
voice, and here Bjérling is quite at home. 
Si pel ciel, on the other hand, needs the 
robustest of robust tenors, and the Swedish 
singer sounds a little uncomfortable. The 
line suffers, and the final ‘‘A’’ at the end of 
the phrase Dio vendicator calls for more than 
he can give, and lacks the tremendous 
energy that both Caruso and Zenatello put 
into their recordings. Nevertheless, Bjérling 
declaims with more intensity than one 
would imagine, and Merrill is excellent 
vocally, so that the final result is by no 
means a failure. 

I like the Pearlfishers duet very much, and 
Bjérling’s bright, clean tones are admirably 
suited to the demands of the music. He sings 
with complete ease, and his rather non- 
chalant manner serves to emphasise this 
fact. The recording is quite good, and 
the orchestra is well in the picture. J.F. 


BELLINI. O rendetemi la speme: Qui 


la voce sua soave, from “I Puritani,”’ 


Act 2.. Maria Meneghini Callas 
(soprano). Orchestra Sinfonica di 


Torino della Radio Italiana (Arturo 
Basile). Sung in Italian. Parlophone 
R30043 (12 in., gs. 84d.). 

This record is by no means new to me, as 
I have had a Cetra copy of it for over a year. 
I am pleased to say that the surface, which 
was really shocking on the earlier disc, is 
now good, and I am at last able to play the 
record without introducing a vicious treble 
cut ! 

“A. R.”’ noted a rather explosive quality 
in Maria Meneghini Callas’s recording of 
Casta Diva, and this is present on the disc 
under review. ‘The soprano has. already 
achieved a considerable reputation in Italy, 
and I have heard her voice much more 
kindly reproduced in some of her recent 
broadcasts. Im fact I have the feeling that 
the main trouble is that she is altogether 
too close to the microphone, thus tending 
to exaggerate the dynamics of her singing. 
A slight vibrato is noticeable on her high 
notes, but the record was made over two 
years ago, and I understand that this fault 
is now largely eradicated. 

Despite the above-mentioned criticisms, 
there is no doubt about the excellence of 
Callas’s voice. It is a powerful, rich soprano 
of extensive range, and considerable agility. 
She sings Qui /a voce with pathos, and with 
good tonal variety, and acquits herself well 
in the second side of the disc, which is 
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an abbreviated version of Vien diletto. Here 
the composer’s markings are Allegro moderato 
and Con estasi, but the opening is taken much 
more slowly than usual, and the requisite 
brightness of timbre is lacking. The 
descending scales are well managed, and the 
penultimate ‘“ E”’ in alt. is a full note of 
good quality. 

Signora Meneghini Callas is an artist 
with such obvious gifts that I have possibly 
been more critical than usual, for I feel that 
with a little more recording experience she 
will give us some exceptionally fine discs. 
In the meantime I advise all opera-lovers 
to hear Parlophone R30043. j.F. 


CILEA: MEYERBEER. Lamento di 
Federico: E la solita storia, from 
“L’Arlesiana,’’ Act 2. O Paradiso ! 
from “‘ L’Africana,’’ Act 4. Ferruccio 
Tagliavini (tenor). Orchestra con- 
ducted by Antal Dorati. Sung in 

Italian. H.M.V. DB6869 (12 in., 
gs. 84d.). By permission of C.E.T.R.A. 
This is the first Tagliavini record I have 
heard for some time, and either he was not 
in good voice when it was made, or the 
engineers have failed to do him justice. 
There is an edge on the voice, as recorded, 
and his mezza voce, which is under complete 
control, sounds rather colourless. Of the 
two arias I prefer the Lamento di Federico, but 
the voice sounds a little hard in the forte 
passages. O Paradiso! suits the singer less, 
and he does not sound at ease. The phrase 

Tu m’appartient is broken ‘unnecessarily, and 

in general the singing sounds rather tired. 

' The recording is definitely poor by 

modern standards. j.F. 


MOZART. Recit. : Crudele ? Ah no, 
mio bene. Aria : Non mi dir, bell’ 
idol mio from ‘“‘ Don Giovanni’’ Act 
2. Ljuba Welitsch (soprano), Orch- 
estra of the Me‘ropolitan Opera 
Association, New York (Reiner). 
Columbia LBre2r (10 in., 6s. 53d.). 

Nothing Ljuha Welitsch does can be un- 

interesting or unexciting, and there is a 

great deal to enjoy on this record. It is 

taken from her American 10-inch Columbia 

LP “ recital,’’ which has this and Or sat 

c’t l’onore on one side, and songs by 

Dargomishky, Mussorgsky, Joseph Marx 

and Strauss on the other. The recording 

as it comes out on the 78 extract is 
none too good—edgier than on the LP 
oddly, it is the very 
beginning of the recitative which is worst. 

Welitsch sings with breadth and power; 

Donna Anna’s other aria in her perform- 

ance recalls Frieda [eider’s magnificent 

recording in scale, though Welitsch’s voice 
has a keener cutting edge and her treatment 
is More impetuous, slightly less expansive. 

Non mi dir is in keeping. The star 


NIXA Long Playing’ 
Ludwig van Beethoven 
The Creatures of Prometheus, Opus 43 


Walter Goehr, conducting the Winterthur 
Symphony Orchestra 


2—12” records CLP 1063-1, 1063-2 
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quality of-the performance—which has been 
seen here both at Covent Carden and rather 
overwhelmingly in the Cambridge Theatre 
(and which by all reports New York found 
electrifying) is well caught on the tape. 
One might liken the performance, in praise, 
to that of the driver of a very powerful 
racing automobile driven at full throttle 
along a tricky track. Some of the bends 
(the first tu connosci la mia fe, for 
instance) are turned with thrilling precision; 
at others there is a slight skid, but nothing 
much to worry about. And the coloratura 
is negotiated triumphantly—not perfectly, 
but then what dramatic soprano could ever 
hope to do so. Reiner’s accompaniment is 
neat and unobtrusive; his _ orchestral 
introduction to the cabaletta is very nicely 
turned. This is singing in the grand manner, 
by a real prima donna. Pesides, there is no 
other version one could consider. Cebo- 
tari’s on DB6738 is feebly sung, and 
badly recorded. A.P. 


| SCHUBERT. Du bist die Ruh’, Op. 59, 
No. 3. Standchen, No. 4 of “‘Schwan- 
engesang.’’ Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 
(baritone), Gerald Moore (piano). 
Sung in German. H.M.V. DB21349 
(12 in., gs. 843d.). 


There is always a danger when singing 
very well-known songs of point-making for 
the sake of being original, and I do not 
think Fischer-Dieskau has wholly avoided 
it in Du bist die Ruh’. He catches the con- 
templative mood beautifully and negotiates 
the difficult double climax in a way that 
few singers now seem able to do, the second 
note being finely tapered off each time ; 
but the pause before the last word in the 
final line of the poem, ‘‘O /fiill es ganz,’’ 
sounds sophisticated. 

Such things, small as they are, easily grow 
on an artist and become distasteful. The 
Serenade is well sung, with a certain tender 
humour which is charming. Gerald Moore 
plays the deceptively easy-looking accom- 
paniments of these songs with great skill 
and lovely tone, and the balance and 
recording are excellent. A.R. 


*MOZART. “Im io”—Complete. 
Kathe Nentwig (soprano), Margot 
Guillaume (soprano), Werner 
Hohmann (tenor), Gustav Neidlinger 


(bass). Ton-Studio Orchestra of 
Stuttgart (Rolf Reinhardt). Four 
Marches in D major, K.249, 


** Haffner,” K.189, K.237 and K.215. 
Salzburg Mozarteum Orchestra 
(‘Paul Walter). Nixa SPLP532 (12 in., 
39s. 6d.). 

In the supplement of his admirable book 
on Mozart in the Master Musicians series, 
Eric Blom prints a version of the dialogue 
which introduces the four vocal numbers 
of Mozart’s score, and the enjoyment 
of the little work will be enhanced by 
reading this dialogue even though Mr. 
Blom has eliminated the bass, Buffo, who 
sings in the finale (Vaudeville) just to show 
that he cannot sing—a point which the 
artist in this recording, who has one name 
on the front of the cover (Gustav Neidlinger) 
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and another on the back (Otto von Rohr) 
does not seem to have understood. He is 
altogether too good. 

The competing ladies, Mrs. Heartfelt and 
Miss Silvertone, are excellently sung by 
Kathe Nentwig and Margot Guillaume, 
and both show equal skill in their florid 
passages. Werner Hohmann is the pleasant- 
voiced tenor—placed a little too far from 
the microphone—and all the singers enter 
wholeheartedly into the gentle fun of the 
thing. The sparkling little overture is a 
well-known “ fill-up,’’ but the lovely Trio 
will be, I think, the chief surprise and the 
most admired piece in the opera, delightful 
though all the music is. The recording is 
rather coarse and the overture is preceded 
by the ghost of its two loud opening chords, 
but one can bear with these defects for the 
sake of the enchanting music. 

The four Marches on the reverse are 
better recorded, the string tone being of a 
more refined quality ; the music itself is, 
naturally, of the “‘occasional ’’ type and not 
meant to be listened to in solemn silence. 

A.R. 


SCHUMANN. Auftrage, Op. 77, No. 5. 
Der Nussbaum, Op. 25, No. 3. 
Sung in German. Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf (soprano). Gerald Moore 
(piano). Columbia LB122 (10 in., 
6s. 54d.). 

This record can be described as perfect. 
Here is the eager joyousness we adored in 
Lotte Lehmann’s singing of Auftraége com- 
bined with the most lovely floating tone in 
Schumann’s exquisite cadences ; and here 
(which we certainly did not get in the 
Lehmann record) is a recording that gives 
us all the detail of the enchanting piano 
part in just relation to the voice. Gerald 
Moore points the second (melody) note in 
each of these first four right-hand arpeggios 
to perfection (try it on the piano and see 
how hard it is!) and excels throughout. 
Der Nussbaum, a pianist’s song which can be 
ruined if the singer spoils the dream-like 
atmosphere by using too much tone even 
for a bar, is equally lovely. I can only 
say that, for me, the accumulated worries 
and irritations of a frightful day were 
exorcised by this David and this harp. I 
shall keep the record close by me! A.R. 


_ Recit.: Che mai vegg’ io! 
Cavatina: Infelice ! e tuo credevi. 
Recit.: L’offeso onor, signori. 
Aria: Infin, che un brando vindici, 
from ‘‘ Ernani,”’ Act 1. Boris Christoff 
(bass). Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Fistoulari). Sung in Italian. H.M.V. 
DB21424 (12 in., gs. $4d.). 


My edition of Ernani does not include the — 


aria Infin, che un brando vindici, but cuts from 
the end of the recitative beginning L’offeso 
onor, signori almost straight into the septet 
at the commencement of the finale. 
Musically, no doubt, this second side of the 
disc is less important than the first, for it is 
early Verdi at its most vulgar, but the 
performance is so fine in every way that it 
is impossible not to find it exciting. Christoff 
is in magnificent form, the orchestral 
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playing, which is always well in the picture, 
is exceptionally brilliant, and the recording 
is as good as the rest of the recent Christof} 
releases, which is high praise indeed. 

The familiar cavatina Infelice! e tuo 
credevi is very well sung, though it does not 
efface memories of earlier recordings, but 
there is a zest about this performance which 


I for one find absolutely irresistible, and I 


recommend it to all opera-lovers un- 
reservedly. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Song of Thanks- 
giving. Betty Dolemore (soprano), 
Robert Speaight (narrator), Luton 

_ Choral Society and a section of the 
Luton Girls Choir (Arthur E. Davies), 
Harry Gabb (organ), London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Boult). Parlo- 
phone SW8138-9 (12 in., 19s. 5d.). 

Song of Thanksgiving (a title for which you 

may search the list of Vaughan Williams’s 
works in vain) seems to be a new name for 
the Thanksgiving for Victory composed for the 
B.B.C. in 1945. Taking as its text passages 
from the Bible, from Shakespeare (Henry V ). 
and from Kipling (‘‘ Land of our birth, we 
pledge to thee,’’ from Puck of Pook's Hill), 
it is a serious and dignified anthem, devoid 
(as Hubert Foss says in his admirable study 
of the composer) of jubilation, but compact 
with true religious feeling; its noble 
simplicity and fervour shine through. There 
is nothing novel about the writing: it relies 
for its grandeur of effect on well-tried V.W. 
formulae—contrary-motion block chords, 
‘““modal’’ changes of tonality and canonic 
counterpoint—but such is the mastery of 
touch that the result, if obviously an 
‘“‘occasional’’ work, succeeds, where a less 
orthodox style might have failed. The work 
is scored for a solo soprano (“‘ to be sung by 
a powerful dramatic voice, without any 
vibrato ’’), a speaker who declaims over the 
music (and at one point provides an original 
kind of spoken counterpoint to a semi-chorus 
singing the same words), a choir of “ real 
children’s voices,’ chorus, organ and 
orchestra. | 

This performance is excellent: Boult, 

always a sympathetic interpreter of V.W.. 
secures first-rate playing and singing ;_ the 
chording of the brass, richly sonorous and 
always perfectly unanimous, is particularly 
to be admired ; and all the chorus words 
are clearly intelligible. (The girls’ choir 
sings well, but is, to my way of thinking, a 
shade sophisticated.) Miss Dolemore, 
though not a dramatic soprano—she has a 
small, pure tone of the Dorothy Bond type 
—at least faithfully carries out part of the 
composer’s demands by producing an 
absolutely steady line ; and Robert Speaight’s 
fine ringing voice comes over with full 
nobility. The recording could mai a be 
bettered. 


NIXA Long Playing 
BY ARRANGEMENT WITH THE 
HAYDN SOCIETY, BOSTON 


Franz Joseph Haydn 
Ten Keyboard Sonatas 
olayed on the Harpsichord by Sylvia Marlowe 
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Brandenburg Concerto No. 1 in F major 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 5 in D major 


Karl Miinchinger conducting 


The Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra . LXT 2540 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 in F major 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G major 

Karl Miinchinger conducting 

The Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra . LX 3029 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 4 in G major 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 in B flat major 


Karl Miinchinger conducting 


The Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra. . . LXT 2501 
Sonata No. 3 in C major for unaccomp violin 
Ossy Renardy (Violin). . . LM 4536 


RECORD COMPANY, LTD. 


1-3 


Suite No. 3 in C major for unaccompanied cello 
Enrico Mainardi (Cello) . LX 3069 


Suite No. 4 in E flat major for unaccompanied ’cello 


Orchestral Suite No. 3 in D major 

Karl Miinchinger conducting 

The Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra. 3002 


Hold in affection Jesus Christ Church Cantata No. 67 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring —from Church Cantata 


No. 147 


Dr. Reginald Jacques conducting The Cantata Singers 
and The Jacques Orchestra ~ « « « LX 3007 


BRIX TON ROAD. LONDON. 
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Symphony No. 3 in E flat major, Op. 55—** Eroica ” 


Erich Kleiber conducting 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam = |. 2546 


Symphony No. 7 in A major, Op. 92 


Erich Kleiber conducting 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam LNT 2547 


Symphony No. 8 in F major, Op. 93 


Charles Miineh conducting L’Orchestre de la Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris. . 3053 


Piano Concerto No. 4 in G major, Op. 58 


Wilhelm Backhaus (Piano) with Clemens Krauss con- 
ducting The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 2629 
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Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 61 


Campoli (Violin) with Josef Krips conducting 
The London Symphony Orchestra. 2674 


Piano Sonata No. 12 in A flat major, Op. 26 
Piano Sonata No. 21 in €C major, Op. 53— 
** Waldstein 


Wilhelm Backhaus (Piano) .. » « 


Piano Sonata No. 29 in B flat major, Op. 106— 
** Hammerklavier 


Friedrich Gulda (Piano) . . LNT 2624 


String Quartet No. 15 in A minor, Op. 132 
The Griller String Quartet © « « 2573 
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Symphony No. | in C minor, Op. 68 


Eduard van Beinum conducting 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam = 1.\T 2675 


Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 73 


‘helm Furtwangler conducting 


The London Philharmonic Orchestra 2586 


Symphony No. 3 in F major, Op. 90 
George Szell conducting 


The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam |.\ T 2676 


Symphony No. 4 in E minor. Op. 98 


Josef Krips conducting The London Symphony Orchestra 


LAT 2317 


Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 77 


Ossy Renardy (Violin) with Charles Miineh conducting 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam [,.X'T 2566 


Piano Sonata in F minor, Op. 5 


Julius Katechen (Piano) * « . LK 4012 


Two Rhapsodies, Op. 79 
Three Intermezzi, Op. 117 


Wilhelm Kempff (Piano)  .  . LX 3033 
Six Piano Pieces, Op. 118 
Wilhelm Kempff (Piano) . . LX 3032 
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record reproducer 


Tuk DeccaLian is without doubt the finest value in record reproducers costing less 
than £40. Its quality of reproduction is unbelievable for an instrument of its type and 
size. As the DEcCALIAN has a triple-speed motor, you will find it an excellent second 


instrument if vou do not wish to disturb your 


present (8 r.p.m. radiogramophone. Fitted with 
twin pick-up heads and sapphire stvyli, the quality 
of reproduction given by the DEcCALIAN will 


surprise and delight you. 


DECCA RECORD COMPANY, LT D., BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, 
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Lazy Ade’s Late-Hour Boys with Humphrey 
Lyttelton 
*#* Backroom Joys (Ade Monsbourgh) (Parlo- 
phone CE13706) 
Hook, and Sinker (Buddy Baker) 
(Parlophone CE13705) 
(Parlophone R3493—5s. 44d.) 


(2lto) ; Pixie Roberts ; 
Bud Baker Lyttleton (tpt); Graeme ar. ( 
j 


Lazy are a oom of the 


Graeme Bell Australian Jazz Band which acts 
as a relief combination when not engaged as 
part of the full outfit, and this tie-up between 
it and Humphrey Lyttleton has produced two 
records that are, in my opinion, at least equal 
to any made by either the Bell or Lyttelton 
bands on their own. 

The tunes are bright, catchy affairs, well 
suited to the old-time jazz treatments they are 
given ; Graeme Bell plays in Hook, Line and 
Sinker the best piano solo I have heard from 
him ; and in both records the group, helped by 
Roger Bell’s washboard, has the regal “ tradi- 
tional”? jazz style and sound, and rides along 
with a nice, easy beat and lift. 


Ronnie Ball Trio 
*#** Blue Room (Rodgers, Hart) (Esquire 
_M-7-246) 
Victor Feldman with the Ronnie Ball Trio 
Shaw ’Nuff (Charlie Parker, Dizzy 
Gillespie) (Esquire M-7-244) 
(Esquire 10-202—6s. 54d.) 

246—Ball (pno); Pete Blanin (bass); Tony 
Kinsey (drs). December 12th, 151. London. 

244—-As above, plus Victor Feldman (vib). Same 
session. 

For those who may yet have to make the 
acquaintance of Ronnie Ball, may I explain 
that he has lately sprung into the limelight as 
one of the most brilliant of our modern-style 
pianists. 

His performance of Blue Room is delightful— 
tasteful and tuneful, yet melodically and 
rhythmically imaginative, and it is none the 
less acceptable because, since he has recently 
left us to try his luck in America, the only 
opportunities we now have of hearing him are 
via the few records that exist in which he has 
played. 

Shaw ’ Nuff is mainly Victor Feldman tearing 
it up on his vibraphone in fine modern style, 
but there is also some good Ball to be heard on 
this side too. 

It is a pity that on both sides the bass is rather 
too heavily recorded, and that in Shaw ’ Nuff 
the vibraphone is rather . overpowered by the 
piano and Tony Kinsey’s cymbal jangling. 


Dave Brubeck Trio 
**#* Undecided (Shavers, Robin) (Am. Fantasy 


6037) 
***® That Old Black Magic (Arlen) (Am. 
Fantasy 6048) 
(Vogue 54d.) 
Dave Brubeck O 
Tove Walked In Gershwin, arr. 
Van Kriedt) (Am. Fantasy 7013) 
*#* The Way You Look To-night (Jerome Kern, 
arr. Brubeck) (Am. Fantasy 7031) 
(Vogue V2090—6s. 53d.) 
6037— Brubeck (no); Ron Crotty (bass); Callen 
Tjader (vib, drs). June, 1950. 
6048—As above, except Tjader ‘plays bongos. June, 
1950. U.S.A.° 
7013, 7031—Brubeck (Pno) ; Paul Desmond (alto) ; 
David Van Kriedt (tnr) ; — Smith (bar, clart) ; 
Collins (pt) : Bob tre ; Crotty (bass) ; : 
Tjader (aes). July, 1950. 
Not since the first Kenton’s were released in 
this country have any records created more 
interest among jazz modernists than these Dave 
Brubeck sides. 
The reason is that 30-year-old pianist- 
arranger-bandleader Brubeck, who plays at the 
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SWING 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


Surf Club, Hollywood, has been hailed by the 
American cities as the most original and 
advanced influence on jazz there is to-day. 

Not all the British critics agree on this. 
Among their less complimentary comments have 
been that Brubeck lacks the piano technique 
necessary to put some of his ideas into practice 
an when, as in Undecided, the tempo 
1S fast. 

Be this as it may, the fact remains that Dave 
Brubeck is one of the most adventurous and 
interesting disciples of the modern school. For 
one thing, as revealed in his Octet’s Way You 
Look, he has brought to jazz something that it 
has hitherto almost entirely neglected—contra- 
puntal, as opposed to “ vertical,’”’ scoring. 

, in addition to being a progressivist 
himself, he seems to have surrounded himself 
with musicians with the same outlook, with the 
result that we get the modern conception not 
only in the writing, but also in the performance. 

Whether it has all come off as well as it should 
have, or amounts to as much as some of my 
American colleagues would have us believe, is 
open to question. But Mr. Brubeck, his Trio 
and his Octet, should certainly be heard by all 
who are interested in developments in jazz. 


ohnny Dodds’ Washboard Band 

***Blue Washboard Stomp (Dodds) (Am. 
Victor OA46066) 

*** Bull Fiddle Blues (Dodds) (Am. Victor 


OA46065) 
(H.M.V. Bro223—5s. 44d.) 
Dodds (clart) with, possibly, Nat Dominique (tt) ; 
(t b ; L pno) ; 
Dodds drs). July 


These two sides were made at the same session 
as Johnny Dodds’s Bucktown Stomp and Weary 
ra Stomp on H.M.V. B1roo82, reviewed last 

une. 

Both are brisk tempo stomps. The usual solos 
alternate with collective improvisations which 
are notable for their lusty punch and an under- 
standing between the players that has resulted 
in a well-integrated and at times quite ingenious 
ensemble effect. 

Dodds’s admirers may be a little disappointed 
to find that his solo contributions are less lengthy 
and less outstanding than they have been in 
some of his records. But even so, traditional 
jazz devotees may consider that three stars is 
an undervaluation of the performance. 


Billy Eckstine and the George Shearing 
t 


*** T aking A Chance On Love (Duke, Latouche, 
Fetter) (Am. M.G.M. 51-S-3152) 
*** You're Driving Me Crazy (Donaldson) (Am. 
M.G.M. 51-S-3153) 
(M.G.M. 464—5s. 44d.) 

Eckstine (voc) with hearing ( : 
Roland Dick r); All M (tcl ibbon 
(bass) ; Denzil Best (drs). October ilth, 1981 U.S.A. 

This recording tie-up between Billy Eckstine 
—voted American top male vocalist for the past 
three years in both the “ Metronome” and 
“Down Beat” magazine polls—and George 
Shearing—also either top or second in the 
pianists’ and small-band sections in these polls 
—is an outcome of their having been 
touring the U.S. recently as a combined act. 

In adapting themselves to each other they 
still retain their separate identities, and the 


joint result is much what those who know their 
Eckstine and Shearing might expect. 

Eckstine seems a little uncertain in one or two 
notes in Taking, which appears to have been 
dealt with less carefully than Crazy. But other- 
wise he makes a good job of both numbers, 
especially the latter, in which at a brisk tempo 
he gets a good beat 

Shearing and yo Roland (who replaces Don 
Elliott, who replaced Marjorie Hyams on 
vibraphone) have solo choruses which are for 
the most part up to the usual high Shearing 
Quintet standard. 


Erroll Garner Quartet 
** Wrap Your Troubles In Dreams (Harris, 
Koehler, Moll) (Am. Summit —— 
***Slamboree (Slam Stewart) (Am. Summit 
WS504) 
(Vogue V2069—6s. 54d.) 


Garner (pno) ; Don B (tnr) ; Slam Stewart 
cw Harold ** Doc ’’ West (drs). Autumn, 1945. 


Garner has only half a chorus in the lazy- 
paced Troubles, and is not at his best. The rest 
of the side consists of half a chorus by Slam 
Stewart’s arco bass and one and half by Don 
Byas who plays with nice tone, but his style is 
1945—which means neither good traditional 
nor provocative modern. 

Slamboree is an up-tempo riff based on the 
cpening bars of Goodbye Blues. Slam Stewart 
does lots of his bass-cum-voice stunt, which may 
be corny but is good fun, and provides a good 
beat behind some much better Garner and still 
dated but more invigorating Byas tenor. 


Lionel Hampton and his Hamp-Tones 
* Helpless (Gladys Hampton) (V by Sonnie 
Parker) (Am. M.G.M. 51-S-3156) 
(October 16th, 1951. U.S.A.) 
**Samson’s Boogie (Floyd Dixon, Lionel 
Hampton) (Am. M.G.M. 51-S-3158) 
(Same session) 
(M.G.M. 468—5s. 44d.) 

The blues inspired both these sides by Lionel 
Hampton with the small group described as his 
Hamp-Tones—that is if one can use the word 
‘inspired’ for such a mockery of the blues as 
Helpless, with its anything but inspired shouting 
by vocalist (sic) Sonnie Parker. 


The piano and tenor solos which open 


Samson’s Boogie are less gross. But they are more 
arch than righteous, and the only saving graces 
of either record are Hampton’s melodically 
pleasant vibraphone solos. 


Machito and his Afro-Cuban Orchestra 

****Carambola (Dizzy Gillespie, Chico 

O’Farrell) (V) (Am. Columbia 
CO45207) 
4y Que Mate (Machito) (V) (Am. 
Columbia CO45208) 
(Columbia DC577§—5s. 44d.) 

Machito (real name Frank Grillo) (maracas) ; Joseph 
H. Madera, Leslie Johnakins, Eugene Johnson, 
Alfred Skerritt, Sam Marowitz (reeds) ; Mario 
Bauza, Goerge Robert Woodlen, Frank Davila 
(tpts) | ; Alesandra Rene Hernandez ( pno) ; ;. Roberto 
Rod = (bass) ; Ubaldo Nieto (drs) ; Jose Luis 
Mangual, Wilfredo Vincente (bongoes) ; Rafael 
Miranda (conga). February Ist, 1951. U.S.A. 

Those who like Latin-American music will 
find these two sides exciting samples of it by 
what is generally conceded to be the best of all 
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the Latin-American-style orchestras to be heard 
on records available here. 

Ay Que Mate starts off with fascinating 
chanting accompanied by just the rhythm 
section. Then, about half-way through, the 
full band comes in to build up to a fine climax. 
And all through there is some of the best cow- 
bell playing I have heard. 

The faster Carambola has more chanting and 
singing in the true Cuban manner, all backed 
by the full band with its grand rhythm section. 


Jimmy Noone and his Apex Club Orchestra 
***]t?s Tight Like That (Thos. A. Dorsey) 
(V by Jimmy Noone and band) 
(Am. Vocalion C2710) 
*** My Daddy Rocks Me (Barbour) (V by May 
Alix) (Am. Vocalion C3848) . 
(Vocalion V1007—7s. 6d.) 

2710—Noone (clart) ; Joe Poston (alto) ; George 
Mitchell (tpt) ; Alex Hill (po); Junie C. Cobb (djo) ; 
Bill Newton (tuba) ; Johnny Wells (drs). (C.) 
December, 1928. U.S.A. 

3848—Noone (clart) ; Poston (alto) ; Mitchell (tpt) 
Say Ette ‘‘ Fats ’’ Williams (tmb) ; Zinky Cohn 
(pno) ; Cobb (bjo) ; Newton (tuba) ; Wells (drs). 
(C.) April 27th, 1929. U.S.A. 

The late Jimmy Noone (he died in Los 
Angeles on April 19th, 1944, only a few days 
before he would have celebrated his fiftieth 
birthday) will come as no unfamiliar personage 
to most “true’’ jazz devotees. He has a 
reputation as a clarinettist second probably 
only to those of his surviving contemporaries 
Sydney Bechet and Johnny Dodds. 

Born on April 23rd, 1895, in a farm near 
New Orleans, he spent his early musical life 
playing in the cafes and night haunts of the 
Storyville district. In 1917 he migrated to 
New York, and after a short spell with Freddie 
Keppard’s original Creole Band went on to 
Chicago where he played with King Oliver 
and Cook’s Dreamland Orchestra. 

His big break came towards the end of 1926, 
when he took a small band of his own into 
Chicago’s Nest Club, later renamed the Apex. 
The group, in which Earl Hines was the pianist, 
made several records which came to be con- 
sidered jazz classics. 

The titles now under review were recorded 
after Hines had left and there had been one or 
two other personnel changes. But Noone was 
still at the Apex and the character of his band 
was much the same as it had always been. 

Most admirers of Noone would probably 
have liked to hear more of him solo than just 
the chorus he takes in My Daddy Rocks Me. But 
there are compensations in the style of the band 
as a whole, and the easy, but solid, way it rocks ; 
Noone’s naive, but amiable, singing, which, 
although no vocalist’s name is mentioned on 
the label, is heard in Tight Like That; and all 
round both sides are good examples of the New 
Orleans-fashioned jazz of Jimmy Noone and 
his ingratiating little Apex Club Band. 


Oliver’s Dixie Syncopators 
**To0 Bad (Schoebel, Meyers) (Am. 


Vocalion F.2632) 
** Black Snake Blues (}. J. Johnson, Victoria 
Spivey) (Am. Vocalion E5170) 
(Vocalion V1006—7s. 6d.) 


2632—Oliver, Bob Schoffner (pts) ; Albert 
Nicholas (clart) ; Billy Page (alio); Barney Bigard 


(tnr) ; Ki ry (tmb) ; Luis Russell (pno) ; Bud 
Scott (bjo) ; Bert Cobb (tuba) ; Paul Barbarin (drs). 
(C.) March llth, 1926. Chicago. 


Too Bad is an up-tempo stomp ; Black Snake 
is the 12-bar blues in slow tempo. 

In addition to showing the inadequacies of 
early electric recording, made none the better 
by noisy surfaces, neither performance can be 
considered among Oliver’s best. His Dixie 


Syncopators were a larger band than the 
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previous groups with which Oliver made his 
name in Chicago after coming north from New 
Orleans, and they lacked the closely integrated 
ensembles and spontaneity of the smaller 
combinations. The sweeping phrases, breaks 
and collective improvisation that had been 
features of many of Oliver’s 1923 Creole Jazz 
Band and later Jazz Band recordings never 
quite materialised, and none of the solos in 
either Too Bad (which is nearly all ensemble) nor 
Black Snake is particularly outstanding. Oliver’s 
contributions are notable for little else than 
their estrangulated tone. 
Spike Robinson Quartet 

***Blue Bird (Charlie Parker) (Esquire 

M-7-201) 
*** 7 he Guv’nor (Robinson) (Esquire M-7-202) 
(Esquire 10-192—6s. 54d.) 
Robinson 


(alto) ; Ronnie Ball (pno) ; Sammy 
Stokes (bass); Victor Feldman (drs). July 7th, 1951. 


ndon. 


Spike Robinson, who has been making quite 
a name for himself around the bop clubs in 
town, will already be familiar to those who 
have heard the Ronnie Scott Boptet’s El Sino 
and Crazy Rhythm on Esquire 10-154, or the 
Tommy Pollard Downbeat Five’s The Way You 
Look To-night and Just Friends on Esquire 10-142. 

In these sides now under review Robinson 
assumes the role of bandleader, and we hear 
considerably more of him. 

In The Guwv’nor, which, although he takes 
composer credit for it, seems to be mostly the 
chord sequences of Gershwin’s ’§ Wonderful, he 
takes five of the six up-tempo choruses. 

In Blue Bird, which, although accredited to 
Charlie Parker, is actually a boppist’s version 
of the 12-bar blues chords, he plays seven of 
the ten choruses. 

Many people seem content to sum Robinson 
up—eulogistically or disparagingly, according 
to their lights—as just a Parker disciple. 

It is true that much of his inspiration has 
undoubtedly come from Parker. But there is 
enough originality in his playing to make it 
interesting—at any rate for those who still like 
bop for bop’s sake. 

Others may be more impressed by the way 
Spike does it than by what he does. He certainly 
has a facile technique. 

The remaining choruses on the two sides are 
piano solos by Ronnie Ball, who gives a good 
account of himself, even though he seems to 
have been a little under-recorded. 


Shorty Rogers and his Giants 
*** Didi (Shorty Rogers) (Am. Capitol 9118) 


*** Four Mothers (jimmy Guiffre) (Am. 
Capitol 9119) 
(Capitol CL13678—6s.) 
Rogers (tpt) ; Art Pepper (alto); Jimmy Guiffre 
(tnr) ; John Graas (French horn) ; Gene Englund 


(tuba) ; Hampton Hawes (ino) ; Don Bagley (bass); 
Shelly Manne (drs). Late 1951. U.S.A. 

Except for tenor saxophone in place of 
baritone, the instrumentation of this recording 
group recruited by ex-Woody Herman trumpet 
player and arranger Shorty Rogers is the same 
as that which caused such interest when first 
exploited by Miles Davis in his 1949 Budo Move, 
etc., series on Capitol. The voicing of it, too, is 
on the Miles Davis lines, and Mr. Rogers and 
his Giants produce what is still spoken of as the 
“new sound.” 

But if the title, Four Mothers, is meant to 
imply that this side is another Four Brothers, 1 
can only describe it as an over-statement. The 
Brothers still have it on the Mothers from every 
aspect. After fluffing a chord, the pianist is 
heard blithely excusing himself with the com- 
ment, “* Sorry! Black note!’ He is perhaps 
the last who needed to apologise. Despite his 
lapse his solo is the best on the side. 


§ From the Overseas list, and available here by 
special order from all record retailers. 
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Didi is a rather better excursion into the 
realm of modernism. It is more relaxed and 
thoughtful. But I still can’t quite see where this 
sort of thing is getting jazz, any more than | 
can see anything very worth while musically in 
it—at any rate as it is carried out here. 


Ronnie Scott with the Ronnie Ball Trio 
*** All of Me (Simon, Marks) (Esquire 
M-7-221) 
*** The Nearness of You (Carmichael, Wash- 
ington) (Esquire M-7-222) 
(Esquire 10-197—6s. 53d.) 
Scott (inr) ; Ball (pno) ; Pete Blannin (bass) ; 
Tony Kinsey (drs). October 13th, 1951. London. 
Ronnie Scott gets into these respectively 
bright and pensive tempo solos much, if not all, 
of the facile technique, melodic imaginativeness 
and subtlety of style that won for him the 
distinction of being voted in last year’s 
““ Melody Maker” poll our leading tenor 
Saxist. 
But many will want the sides equally for 
their excellent solos by Ronnie Ball. , 


Ronnie Scott-Kenny Graham with their 

Combined Rhythm Sections 

**Battle Royal (Graham) (Esquire SSS-241) 
**Twin Beds (Graham) (Esquire SSS-243) 
(Esquire 10-195—6s. 54d.) 

Scott, Graham (‘nrs) ; Victor Feldman (pno) ; 
Lennie Bush (bass) ; Tony Crombie (drs) ; Judy 
Johnson (maracas) ; inger Johnson (bongoes) ; 
Bob Caxton (conga). December 3rd, 1951. London. 

Here we have Ronnie Scott in a very different 
setting—competing with Kenny Graham in 
music that attempts to blend the ‘* new sound ”’ 
with the Afro-Cuban mode, and ends up in 
being neither. 

Scott does fairly well. The rest isn’t so hot. 
Kenny Graham’s’ endeavour to achieve 
*“ modern’’ voicing with just two tenor saxo- 
phones is never very successful, and sounds 
lamentably thin and wishy-washy in the eight 
bars following the first twelve in Twin Beds. 
And at no time do the performances sound any 
better for the fact that you don’t hear a note 
of Lennie Bush’s bass. 


Fats Waller and his Rhythm 
*#* 4s Long as the World Goes ’ Round and’ Round 
(Harry Woods (V by Fats Waller) 
(Amm. Victor OA.92917) 
on a See-Saw (Desmond Carter, 
Vivian Ellis) (V by Fats Waller) 
(Am. Victor OA.92889) 
(H.M.V. J.O.291 §—5s. 44d.) 
*** Fair and Square (Andy Razaf, Ada Brown) 
(V by Fats Waller) (Am. Victor 
OA.023764) 
*#** Winter Weather (Ted Shapiro) (V_ by 
Fats Waller) (Am. Victor OA.068810) 
(H.M.V. B10234—5s. 44d.) 
92917—Waller (pno) ; Rudy Powell (clart) ; 
Herman Autrey (‘~t) ; James Smith (gir) ; Charlie 
Turner (bass) ; Arnold Bolden (drs). June 24th, 
1935. Camden, New Jersey. 

92998—As above. August 20th, 1935. 

023764—Waller (pno) ; Eugene Sedric (clart, tnr) ; 
Autrey (tpt); Al Casey (gtr) ; Cedric Wallace (bass) ; 
Slick Jones (drs). July Ist, 1938. U.S.A. ° 

068810—As above, except Arthur Trappier (drs) 
replaces Jones. December 26th, 1941. U.S.A. 

These two discs are typical Fats Waller 
and his Rhythm recordings, not previously 
issued in this country. World and See-Saw 
have never been issued even in America. 

Winter Weather is the best of the four sides. 
The H.M.V. Record Review says that “.. . it 
finds Fats ina compara ively restrained and 
sentimental mood. He recorded it at one of 
the last sessions he undertook before his death 
in 1943. Could it have been that he had some 
sub-conscious presentiment that he had passed 
his Spring, Summer and Autumn, and was fast 
approaching his Winter ?”’ 

(See also Miscellaneous page for recording 
of a piano roll claimed to be by Fats Waller.) 


e Omer Simeon (clart) ; Bigard (clart, ivr) ; Ory 
(tmb) ; Russell (pno) ; Scott (bjc) ; Lawson Buford 
ae (tuba); Barbarin (drs). (C.) April 27th, 1927. U.S.A. 
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FIRST RECORDING 


OF VAUGHAN 


WILLIAMS’ 


Song of Thanksgiving 


(Soprano: Betty Dolemore. Narrator: Robert Speaight) 


THE LUTON CHORAL SOCIETY 
with a section of THE LUTON GIRLS CHOIR 
and the 


conducted by SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
SW 8138-9 


COLLEGIUM MUSICUM OF VIENNA 


conducted by Anton Heiller 


(By arrangement with the Haydn Society, Inc., 
Boston, Massachusetts) 
Symphony No. 84 in E flat major—Haydn R.20607-9 
Auto-couplings SW 8135-7 


PHIL CARDEW 
and his Corn Huskers 
My love she’s but a 
lassie yet (Lady in the 
Ring) — caller; DAVID 
MILLER; Little Brown 
Jug (Chasse across) 
R. 


TUNEFUL TWENTIES 


ORCHESTRA . 


Barcelona; Singing in 
the Rain- - -R.3497 


SIDNEY TORCH 


and his Orchestra 


The Stars and Stripes - 


for ever; Sambre et 
Meuse - - -R.3498 


ROBERTO INGLEZ 


and his Orchestra 
(from Savoy Hotel, London) 


Be mine tonight; At 
last, at last (L’Aame des 
Poétes) - - -R.3499 


FREDERICK FERRARI 
My beloved (from film 


** Marshmaliow 
Mistakes - -R.3 
EVE FOSWELL 


We won't live in a 
Castle; Paradise R.3501 


SYDNEY THOMPSON'S 

Olde-Tyme Dance Orchestra 
Le Militaire; Doris Waltz 
Medley - - -R.3502 


THE MALCOLM 
MITCHELL TRIO 

Slow and easy; Oh! 

she’s gone, gone, —_ 


LARRY CROSS 
The glory of love; 


_ Painting the clouds with 


sunshine (from the film) 


CHARLES and 

HAROLD SMART 
Flirtation Waltz; Fairy 
ontheclock -R.3505 
DENNIS HALE 
Weaver of Dreams; 
Anytime- - -R.3506 


IVOR MORETON and 
DAVE KAYE 

Piano Flage; 

Russian Rag - - F.2485 


BOB and ALF PEARSON 
Family Favourites Med- 
ley—No.2 - - F.2486 
BILLY THORBURN’S 


The Organ, The Dance Band 
and Me 


We won't live in a 
Castle; Saturday Rag 
F.2487 
SUPER RHYTHM SERIES 
LAZY ADE’S 
LATE-HOUR BOYS 
with HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
(Trumpet) 
Hook, line and sinker; 
Backroom joys -R.3493 
FREDDY RANDALL 
and his Band 
Tight lines; Baby won’t 
you please come home 
R.3494 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY 
DANCES 
JIMMY SHAAD 
and his Band 
Miss Cahoon’s Reel; 
The Isle of Skye R.3428 


THE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


‘LONDON, W.C.2 


LONG-PLAYING 
PROGRESS 


It is now twenty-one months since the first Long- 
Playing Records were issued in this country, while 
about four years have passed since the introduction of 
the Micro-Groove disc to the United States. Across 
the Atlantic the impact of the Long-Playing record has 
been little short of staggering ; in the comparatively 
short span of its existence it has brought about a 
revolution which even its inventors could scarcely have 
foreseen. For the serious music-lover in America any 
record other than the 334 r.p.m. variety has virtually 
ceased to exist, and the recorded repertoire has been 
extended on an unprecedented scale. To take one 
example—in this country some 18 of Haydn’s 104 
Symphonies are listed, but in the U.S.A. no fewer than 
56 of them can be obtained on L.P. This embarrassment 
of riches is largely due to the emergence of numerous 
smaller companies brought about by L.P., most of 
which tend to specialise in a certain field suchas a 
particu’ar composer or period, and the latest L.P. 
catalogue from the U.S.A. lists no fewer than 133 
different L.P. labels ! 

In this country Decca’s valiant pioneering efforts 
have now reached a stage where L.P. is firmly established 
among music-lovers and interest in 78 r.p.m. sets of 
longer works is decidedly on the wane. This is hardly 
surprising when we glance at some of the music avail- 
able on L.P., Symphonies and Concertos, Quartets and 
Sonatas, none of them occupying more than one disc 
and usually less costly than the equivalent S.P. set. Fine 
though some of these are, the outstanding achievements 
of L.P. to date are to te found among the recorded 
Operas—Parsifal. and Die Meistersinger, La Boheme 
and Madama Butterfly, Carmen and Manon, Die Fleder- 
maus and Der Zigeunerbaron, lolanthe and Patience, and 
many others. 

At the Gramophone Exchange L.P. has been playing a 
role of ever-increasing importance since June 1950, and 
to-day our stock of L.P. discs extends well into four 
figures while our postal departments, both inland and 
export, daily send out large numters of parcels to our 
mail customers all over the world. Since we stock every 
Long-Playing disc of good music available in this 
country, be it Decca, Capitol, Brunswick, Nixa, or 
Allegro, those who order from us by post do so in the 
knowledge that it will te supplied with the least possible 
delay, usually by return. 

Our technical department deals with all manner of 


queries regarding L.P. equipment and will te glad to © 


advise on the conversion of existing equipment for L.P. 
purposes. Here, too, the interested caller at Astra 
House is able to listen to Micro-Groove discs at their 
very test, for we hold the view that until he has heard 
recordings such as Parsifal or the Symphonie Fantastique 
on really first-class equipment he will not realise how 
enormously the gramophone has advanced in the last 
ew years. : 

We believe the Long-Playing Micro-Groove disc 
to be the gramophone record of the present and of the 
future (at any rate the foreseeable future) and we believe 
that this view is shared by the vast majority of those 
who have had first-hand experience of them. 


GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 


ASTRA HOUSE 
121-123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
TEMple Bar 3007 
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Look this Specification 
The NEW Expert Junior 


A quality record player at a moderate price 


CABINET Handmade. Height 17 in., width 19 in., Back to front 17 in. 
MOTOR Latest three-speed. 
AMPLIFIER The latest Push-Pull Feed Back type, giving an undistorted 


output of 6 watts—a real high wy amplifier. Full details 
in Expert Amplifier list. 


PRE-AMPLIFIER Exactly the same as fitted to Expert Standard 8 watt and 15 
watt new master amplifiers—giving 6 positions of Bass control 
—8 positions of Treble control. 


PICK-UP The Expert handmade, choice. of Thorn or Sapphire needle 
model. Full details in Expert Pick-up list. Diamond needle 
model £5.10.0 extra. When extra pick-up for L.P. records is 
ordered this is fitted to the motor board and is a complete 
pick-up (not a detachable head as in mass production practice) 
and a change-over switch is provided. 


LOUD SPEAKER The latest Expert “Acoustic Column ”—full details in 
Race Expert Loud Speaker list. 


Now look at the Price—t75 
Extras 


With Two Expert ‘‘Acoustic Column” Speakers, specially ‘‘ matched” for Binaural Listening £100. 
With Expert ‘‘All Range” Speaker in place of ‘‘Acoustic Column” Speaker £90. | 
Extra Pick-up for L.P. Records—Sapphire £8 10s., Diamond £14. 


Demonstrations at any time, day or evening, by appointment. Only obtainable from 
the actual makers. No Agents or Dealers profits to pay. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
“INGERTHORPE,” GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 


Telephone : MOUntview 6875 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE» ouiver kine 


Orchestral 


When the first Kurt Burling record was 
issued last December, I was in America, so I 
did not have the pleasure of reviewing it ; now 
the Rococo Orchestra (delightful name!) has 
made a second pair of delicious numbers, com- 
bining tunefulness with delicacy and excellent 
taste, and with nice shades of tone-colour 
produced by harpsichord and mandolines. The 
number of this enchanting record is H.M.V. 
B10224, and the titles are Sleeping Beauty 
——— to do with Tchaikovsky) and Belle of 
the Ball. | 


After last month’s pleasing Camarata record, 
I had hoped the second (Bruns. 04873) would 
be as good. The titles are Never and Only Fools, 
but the music referred to on the label takes 
_ second place to two uninspired vocalists, though 
what is there is good. Our own Melachrino 
Strings (H.M.V. B10230) are as charming as 
ever in Tenderly and While We’re Young, but the 
grandest orchestral disc that I have had to 
review for some months comes from Mantovani 
and his Orchestra (Decca F9847) playing 
Ronald Binge’s colourful arrangements of 
Lovely Lady and Love, Here is My Heart. In the 
first, the main theme in the ’cellos is overridden 
by wave upon wave of violins rising and falling 
in joyous song ; in the second, there are some 
interesting passages for oboe and a clarinet 
with a most odd tone—like an alto saxophone, 
in ‘parts. Truly a magnificent performance, as 
were the previous examples of the Binge- 
Mantovani partnership. Certain American 
orchestras tend to overdo their orchestral 
embroidery ; the recording, too, is often thick 
and syrupy. There is none of that here. 


Instrumental and Novelty 


As regular readers of this review will know, 
I have been campaigning for some time against 
the prevalence of electric, as opposed to pipe 
organs on records, either as soloists or accom- 
panying instruments. Their nasal, dull tones 
that infest every other record these days seem 
to me to typify the mechanical, soulless spirit of 
the age. Truly, such musicians as Robin 
Richmond and Charles Smitton can make 
their electronic organs produce more noble 
music, but the average electrician only produces 
glutinous noises—like the gentleman accom- 
panying The Continental (Cap. CL13676) in 
two more grossly overdone heart-throb 
formances, Jt Can’t be Wrong and A Handful of 
Stars. After this, then, it is doubly pleasant to 
find Charles D.:Smart at the Compton organ 
playing Fairy on the Clock and Flirtation Waltz, 
both as duets with his son Harold, who 
works on a Hammond. However, there is an 
object-lesson here—compare the two kinds of 
organ and ask yourself if you really prefer the 
electric gadget! I was delighted, though, to 
find an H.M.V. (B10226) by Dick Leibert on 
the organ in New York’s Radio City Music Hall. 
He plays the famous Méditation from Massenet’s 
Thais’? competently and sympathetically, 
and acts as accompanist to Jimmy Carroll 
and choir in Pray for Me. Had the latter been 
non-vocal, I would have enjoyed it much more, 
though Carroll has quite a pleasant tenor voice 
with good diction. The former side lacks a 
certain brilliance, due, no doubt, to its having 
been transferred from another disc or from 
aver. tu y-ha’penny singer or dance 
vend bist T should have thought that a master 


could have been obtained and the blurry lack 
of definition avoided. Still, for all that, it is so 
good to see some real organ music in the H.M.V. 
catalogue again that I could forgive anything. 
Perhaps I’m nostalgic for the days of the 
incomparable Jesse Crawford. 

e can’t escape some form of electric 
instruments, it seems, for here are four sides by 
Les Paul and his wife Mary. Hip-Billy 
Boogie, whatever that may mean, is perhaps the 
best of them, for it has a sad melody on a 
rocking rhythm, and it is well-recorded ; the 
others are all dubbed, and sound fearfully 
brassy. As Mrs. Ford does not sing on the 
reverse, which is that attractive tune La Rosita, 
I assume she is pS responsible for the 
cacophony thereof (Cap. CL13681); she 


seems to be striving to give an impression of 


Elsie, Lacie and Tillie at the bottom of their 
treacle-well in Jit’s a Lonesome Old Town 
(CL13691), for the echo is enormous, and the 
voices certainly are influenced by some form 
of treacle. On the other side is a slaughtered 
_ Rag, one of the basic themes of jazz 
reduced to a nitwit farce. So we progress! 


THE MONTH’S CHOICE 

Kurt Burling’s Rococo Orch.: Sleeping 
Beauty (H.M.V. B10224). 

Mantovani’s 28 » Here Is My Heart 
(Decca F9847). 

Dick Leibert (organ): Méditation (H.M.V. 
B10226). | 

Rico’s Creole Band: Ba-Tu-Ca-Da (H.M.V. 


Sid ps’ Band: The Birth Of The Blues 
(H.M.V. BD6125). 


y Young: The Little White Cloud That 
Cried (Polygon P1035). 
Evelyn Knight: Life Is A Beautiful Thing 
(Bruns. 04872). 


Eve Boswell: We Won't Live In A Castle 
(Parlo. R3501). 


Let us therefore retrace our steps, musically, 
to the pleasant piano work of Winifred Atwell 
(Decca F9841) in her own Jubilee Rag, listenable 
if not terribly original, and Waldteufel’s Gold 
and Siiver Waltz. 1 suppose the rag had to be 
played on Miss Atwell’s “ other piano,”’ but I 
don’t think it enhances the charm of the waltz 
to be treated this way too. I see Messrs. 
Moreton and Kaye have made a-new record 
(Parlo. F2485) of Russian Rag, that 1919 
“transcription’’ of Rachmaninov’s famous 
Prelude in C sharp minor, and of Roy Bargy’s 
Pianoflage. 1 have an old H.M.V. of this, made 
in 1922 by the composer, and its reappearance 
with modern recording is welcome. 

Clare also contributes two piano soli (Esq., 
5-057) with the aid of bassist Bermie Woods 
barely audible on The Swan, and not much in 
evidence on Kreisler’s Caprice Viennois. These 
lack vitality, and are not by nature suitable for 
the between-two-stools arrangements, neither 
classic nor modern, which have been accorded 
London L1032 is another transcription from 
a piano roll made allegedly by ** Fats ” Waller, 
but I understand that there are in existence 
many of these rolls bearing Waller’s name, but 
not in fact cut by him. This appears to be one 
of them; not only does the style bear no 
resemblance to the great musician’s, but he is 
known not to have liked boogie-woogie, and 
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the title is Cow Cow Poogie. Add to this fact 
that this number was hardly known until “ Fats’’ 
had died, and the story of the fake piano roll 
seems to be all too true. The reverse is genuine 
enough, however: an interesting recording of 
Sugar Foot Stomp from a roll cut in 1925 by 
Teddy Weatherford, who played piano in the 
Vendome Theatre Orchestra in Chicago at the 
same period that “ Fats’? Waller was organist 
there, and the record shows touches of the 
Waller influence. 

Malcolm Mitchell makes a welcome return 
with a pleasantly indolent Slow and Easy (Parlo. 
R3503), with his famous Trio, and couples it 
with Oh, She’s Gone, Gone, Gone, a song of a 
reformed gambler, with little to it. 


Dance 


The Latin bands this month have produced 
some excellent stuff. Rico’s Creole Band, 
long known to those who search for records 
beyond the domestic catalogues, have made 
Ba-Tu-Ca-Da, a seductive and most interesting 
melody, and Luna-Lunera, featuring a vocal by 
Chiquita Serrano. This is worth a hundred 
bogus Latin records, and its fascination should 
appeal to all who like more than ordinary 
dance music. The nuinber is H.M.V. B10217. 
Again, Edmundo Ros has chosen to record a 
neat, romantic new number, Rendezvous, and a 
non-vocal Serenata by Toselli, tasteful indeed 
(Decca F9851). 

Going to the other extreme, there is nothing 
seductive about Barcelona, the six-eight hit of 
1926, as played in the style of those days by 
the Tuneful Tweuties Dance Orchestra, 
directed by the composer, Tolchard Evans. 
It is one of the few tunes that could be played 
with a featured vocalist, so of course, there is 
no vocal. The other side is Singing in the Rain, 
but reference to records made in 1929 when the 
tune first appeared show that this bears no 
likeness to the old arrangements, sounding 
more like 1934 (Parlo. R3497). 

Sid Phillips and his Band still make most 
acceptable dance records, in a happy blend of 
old and new guises, and their latest, The Birth 
of the Blues, is relaxed and musicianly—and 
non-vocal. Hooray! The other side, Skip To 
My Lou, features a lot of Denny Dennis’s 
voice, which is good enough ; the band let go 
on this one with considerable abandon, vocally 
as well as instrumentally (H.M.V. BD6125). 
This number, of course, is a square-dance in 
Dixieland style, more or less ; if you want some 
more genuine-sounding dance music of this 
kind, try Melodisc P204 and 205, whereon 
Danny Levan’s Tennessee Rakers scrape and 
twang through four authentic square-dances, 
complete (on two sides) with a caller. 

Few, if any, could listen to these ; the bands 
for listening are such as the late Glenn Miller’s, 
as on H.M.V. B10235, apparently recorded 
about ten years ago at a public performance. 
Jersey Bounce is a corny juvenile riff typical 
of that dreadful era, and as such can be con- 
veniently forgotten while we listen to the other 
side. Georgia On My Mind is slow and pensive, 
played with that elegance that stamped the 
best Miller renderings as if with a trade-mark, 
at least until everyone else rushed after the idea. 
This side is a worthy tribute to a fine musician. 

Charles Smart turns up again, at the 
electric organ this time, assisting Cotton 
and his Band and chorus in On The Steps Of 
Old St. Paul’s (Decca F9844), a corny but 
cheerful number, even though there is only one 
complete chorus on the side, and that is vocal. 
I liked Billy Thorburn’s new Parlophone 
(F2487) of We Won’t Live In A Castle, for it is a 
simple, sweet tune and features ( I think) a pipe 
organ ; its mate, Saturday Rag, isn’t a rag at all, 
of course, but it is put over with plenty of 
youthful enthusiasm. 
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Vocal 
Obviously the most tasteful record to date of 


The Little White Cloud That Cried is by Jimmy 
Young on Polygon P1035; his fine, sym- 
pathetic voice, not to mention the spinet accom- 
paniment, make this a little gem of its kind. 
The same cannot be said of Roberta Lee 
(Bruns. 04876) whose brassy voice is most 
unsuitable for this number, though more in 
keeping with Tell Me Why, verso. This is 
accompanied by Grady Martin’s Slew Foot 
Five, comprising a rhythm section (with electric 
guitar!) and an alto saxophone whose ideas 
and tone are so demodé, it just isn’t true. Helen 
O’Connell (Cap. CL13692) is another of these 
brazen-lunged ladies who deal with old songs 
more or less in the modern manner. Tell Me, 
a hit in the spring of 1920, is offered here, con- 
siderably slowed-down, of course, and (with 
still more electric guitars!) a new and bouncy 
number, Anytime. This has also been done by 
Dennis Hale on Parlo. R3506, and his version 
is more pleasant to the ear ; but on the other 
side, he gets some very weary notes towards the 
end of Weaver Of Dreams, and seems to sing 
through his nose. - Reverting to the female 
element for a moment, I feel that only the tone- 
deaf will really like Patty Andrews’ squawking 
(Bruns. 04874), and I searched vainly for 
sounds on the four sides on Capitol (CL13679-80) 
from the film ‘“ Painting The Clouds With 
Sunshine’ of Dennis Morgan and Lucille 
Norman, though both are billed on the labels. 
Bonnie Lou Williams sings quite well in 
The Birth Of The Blues, and three girls make 
some amusing listening as predatory spinsters 
in Man Is A Necessary Evil—but where are 
Messrs. Norman and Morgan ? 


Jo Stafford is usually reliable these days, 
and many will enjoy her country-style flirting 
on Around The Corner (not the 1930 six-eight !) 
but I found Don’t Worry ’Bout Me impossibly 
slow ; she certainly seems worried about him ! 
Evelyn Knight, however, is the antidote to all 


this, and she finds that Life Is A Beautiful Thing © 


on one side of Bruns. 04872, remarking on the 
reverse that A House Is A Home when you’re in 
love and sharing it with your husband. I award 
a special order of merit to Miss Knight for a 
most refreshing and timely record. Would 
there were just a few more like it ! Eve Boswell 
is in much the same philosophical mood in 
We Won’t Live In A Castle, singing without any 
affectation and with all the charm needed for 
such a song (Parlo. R3501). Elisabeth Welch, 
like Misses Knight and Boswell, is acceptably 
adult on Decca F9832 in Hold Me and Until 
You Love Someone. What a grand trio of records 
these are ! 


Turning to the male singers, we find four 
sides by Bing Crosby, including one of his best 
of recent times, The Last Mile Home (Bruns. 
04868), in which he whistles as in days of yore ; 
and those days are recalled by the reissue 
(04867) of the original 1931 recording of Just 
One More Chance, with more whistling and that 
bobba-bobba noise he used to make. How 
recording has improved since then! This 
sounds pinched and nasal. The same song also 
appears on Cap. CL13674 by Gordon Macrae, 
who swallows his words. The backing is My 
Love, a muzzy affair with too little Macrae and 
too much of a chorus of Lorelei-like maidens. 
On the same label (CL13672) is Dean Martin, 
singing a mournful over-sentimental thing, / Ran 
All The Way Home, and another indistinct but 
quite clever song, Solitaire. My impression of 
Nicky Kidd?’s first record is that he would do 
better as a straight singer; he tends to lack 
colour in his voice when crooning J Can’t Help It, 
though employing a big vibrato and more style 
in The Girl From Galway Bay (H.M.V. B10222). 
The man who gave us this on Decca last month 
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reappears with The Slave Song, sung with passion 
(F9859) and J Want You, from the film, a song 
not really worthy of the singer—Lee Lawrence. 
The voice of Franklyn Boyd (Col. DB3015) 
reminds me here of Teddy Johnson’s, which 
means of course that it is good. He lacks the 
Johnson touch, but Try Again and When The 
World Was Young are good songs well sung. 

Como and the Fontane Sisters do 
some remarkably good work on H.M.V. Bro221 
with two numbers from Irving Berlin’s score of 
“Call Me Madam,’’ due in London soon. 
Perry sounds like Bing in Jt’s A Lovely Day To-day, 
as bright as it suggests, and perhaps even more 
so in You're Just In Love, which has also been 
recorded by Rosemary Clooney and Guy 
Mitchell (Col. DB3018), very cleverly done. 
The reverse is by Mitchell alone in We Won't 
Live In A Castle, which is too slow and sweet for 
his highly individual, robust manner. The Eve 
Boswell record mentioned above is still the best 
of this number. 


There are no actual humorous records as 
such this month; the nearest to hand is by 
Arthur Godfrey, who sings Dance Me Loose 
in a “‘ cod ’’ Dutch accent to an old-time waltz 
tune on Col. DBgorg, paired with Little Guy, a 
song in direct descent from Sonny Boy, Little Pal 
and Little Man, You’ve Had A Busy Day. He does 
it very well, but the transfer process has ruined 
the recording. 


There is the usual complement of quasi- 
cowboy stuff, of course—including another by 
Pee Wee King (H.M.V. B10229). This includes 
yet another of those stupid “ boogie ’? numbers, 
this time Bull-Fiddle Boogie, which has such 
fatuous lyrics that raise the question ‘‘ How 
long has “ boogie’’ been four-to-the-bar ? ”’ 
The backing, however, is a much better song, 
Silver And Gold, a homily on the folly of hoarding 
money, put over with some élan. The same song, 
less exuberantly, is sung by Alan Dale (Bruns. 
04899), paired with Broken- Hearted, the old 1927 
popular song. Admittedly, it shouldn’t be sung 
at top speed, but at the same time, dictation 
speed is too slow! I wasn’t particularly 
impressed by a newcomer rejoicing in the name 
of Lefty Frizzell (Col FB3632) in some banal 
nostalgia in the Hoagy Carmichael manner 
(Mom And Dad’s Waltz) and Always Late (still 
with that infernal electric contraption!) ‘The 
same anachronism can be heard all too plainly 
on Rex Allen’s Brunswick record (04871) of 
Tuck Me To Sleep In My Old’ Tucky Home and 
Ragtime Melody ; an electronic contrivance on 
these is about as tasteful and appropriate as a 
barrel-crgan in Verdi’s Requiem, but there it is. 
Not to be outvolted, Sue rson uses a 
Hammond organ—Harold Smart plays it— 
on her Polygon (P1038) of Nickelodeon Rag 
(pronounced “ Ra-hag’’) and Honey, You Can’t 
Love Two, both put over @ la Teresa Brewer. 
But there’s nothing electric about Delia 
Murphy’s new Melodisc record of The Captain 
With The Whiskers, except Miss Murphy’s own 
personality. The recording hardly does her 
justice, being rather on the heavy side, but the 
goods are there; the tune, so Miss Murphy 
tells me, is an ancient Irish air, and it seems to 
have been borrowed, in part, by Edvard Grieg 
for his Wedding-Day In Troldhaugen. The other 
side is a typical lament, County Tyrone (P2093). 


Two French, or near-French, records complete 
our set this month. First, Evelyne Dorat sings 
En buvant le vin doux and L’dme des potés (Polygon 
P1034) very sweetly ; the latter is the original 
of that beautiful waltz, At Last, At Last that 
Norrie Paramor did so perfectly on Col. DB3007 
last month (I hope-no one missed it ; I couldn’t 
get a copy in time, alas). Then, in Caribbean 
patois, the Calypso Rh play and 


sing Sans l’eau and L’ année passée (Melodsic 1189), 
two interesting folk-tunes. 
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Long-Playing Records 


Only two of these are to hand at present, both 
Capitols. Ray Heindorf conducts the orchestra 
that plays the incidental music to the film, 
“A Street-car Named Desire,’ which was 
showing in New Orleans itself when I was there, 
although I did not see it ; the music is moody 
and, by classical standards, weird, featuring a 
hollow-sounding alto saxophone in_ several 
themes. The number is LC35542, and it is a 
worthy souvenir of a controversial film. 


Our other LP is quite different: a set o 
“‘ragtime’’ piano soli with rhythm, featuring 
Joe “ Fingers” Carr (LC5541). None ot 
them are traditional or classic rags, being more 
in the nature of modern conceptions of how 
ragtime might have sounded. The spuriousness 
of the majority of the pieces is shown in the 
breakneck speed at which they are played, and 
at which speed they seem quite at home. The 
recording is good, and will satisfy those who like 
bright, inconsequential piano music as a back- 
ground to a cocktail party. 


Jazz Collectors’ Column. 


I have to note two issues which transcend 
nine-tenths of all records made in the name of 
jazz music. Firstly, George Lewis plays 
Burgundy Street Blues accompanied only by his 
banjoist and bassist, on Tempo Ag5. The 
veteran New Orleans clarinettist has never 
played better than on this solo record; he 
played the same blues twice for me in New 
Orleans, and each time it emerged as a vital, 
living thing. Surely no one hearing this can 
doubt that great jazz is also great music ? 


BOOK REVIEW 


SPIKE HUGHES CONTINUES HIS 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


As a sequel to his “ Opening Bars,’’ music 
critic and B.B.C. broadcaster Spike (christened 
Patrick) Hughes has just produced, under the 
title ‘‘ Second Movement,’’* a further: part of 
his autobiography. 

It covers the period from the time he first 
became interested in, and started to practice 
the art of, jazz (1930) to his return from 
America in 1933. 

A self-confessed indolent Bohemian, Hughes 
is not above sneering at the music he once 
enjoyed, but which he now appears to think he 
has outgrown. But whatever one may feel 
about this and a self-opinionatedness that a 
veneer of modesty only partly conceals, Hughes’s 
story as he tells it is, from beginning to end, a 
sheer delight. 


It reveals not only a flair for appreciating 
incident and assessing human character, but 
also a knack of description that stands these 
attributes in good stead. Furthermore, Hughes 
has an understanding of jazz that enables him 
to put its many aspects into a perspective 
which even the most incorrigible jazz devotee 
will concede is often devastatingly accurate— 
once he has recovered from the shock of finding 
many of his most cherished beliefs debunked. 


But ‘Second Movement’”’ is not a book 
for jazz fans only. It deals also with the theatre 
and some of its noted characters; and its 
author has a turn of phrase, ranging from the 
slyly witty to concisely informative, that is 
alone sufficient to make his 340 pages on the 
life of a (more or less) seriously working 
musician the easiest and most entertaining of 
reading. R.G. 

* Museum Press Ltd., 63 Old Brompton Road, London, 
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BACH, Johann Sebastian 
Magnificat in D 
Walter Reinhart, conducting the 
Reinhart Chorus of Zurich, The 
~ Winterthur Mixed Chorus and The 
Winterthur City Orchestra 


BEETHOVEN, Ludwig van 
String Quartet No. 7 in F, Opus 59, No. | 
** Rasumovsky ”’ 
The Pascal String Quartet. 
String Quartet No. 8 in E Minor, Opus 59, 
No. 2. ‘“* Rasumovsky ”’ 
The Pascal String Quartet 
String Quartet No. 9 in C, Opus 59, No. 3. 
** Rasumovsky ”’ 
The Pascal String Quartet 


BRAHMS, Johannes 
Concerto in D Major for Violin and 
Orchestra Opus 77 
Peter Rybar, violin; The. West 
Austrian Radio Orchestra, 
Moltkau, Conductor ‘ 
Piano Quintet in F Minor, Opus 34 
Clara Haskil, _— The Winterthur 
String Quartet . ; 


CORELLI, Arcangelo 
Concerto Grosso No. 8 (The Christmas 
Concerto) 
The Vienna Symphony Orchestra, 
Anton Heiller, Conductor 
Sonata in D Minor 
Vivaldi, 
Concerto in D Majo 
piano 


FRANCK, Cesar 
Prelude, Choral and Fugue 
Prelude, Fugue and Variations 
"he Lev, piano 


_ MOZART, Wolfgang Amadeus 


Concerto for Flute and Harp in C Major 
K.299) 


K. F. Mess, flute ; Dora Wagner, harp 

Horn Concerto No. 1 in D Major (K.412) 
Gerhard Goemer, horn, with the Ton- 
Studio Orchestra of Stuttgart, Gustav 
Lund, Conductor 


CLP 60 


CLP 1205 


CLP 1206. 


CLP 1207 


CLP 1113 


CLP 46 


PLP 540 


CLP 55 


PLP 544 


I R.P.M. LONG-PLAYING FLEXIBLE 


NIXA 


3 MICROGROOVE RECORDING 


BACH, Johann Sebastian 
Christmas Oratorio—complete perform- 
ance recorded in Stuttgart, June 1950. 
Soloists and Chorus of the Stuttgart 
Choral Society and the Swabian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Hans Grischakat, 
Conductor 


Four 12 in. records—PLP 201-1, 201-2, 201-3, 201-4 


OFFENBACH, Jacques 
Orpheus in the Underworld (Orphee aux 
Enfers)—complete Opera Buffa, record- 
ed in Paris 
Claudine Collart, Janine Lindenfelder, 
Violette Journeaux, Monique Chalot, 
Simone Pebordes, Anne Marie Car- 
pentier, Andre Dran Bernard Dem- 
igny, Jean Mollien, Jean Hoffman, 
Andre Jonqueres, Lucien Mans 


Two 12 in. records PLP 204-1, 204-2 


ISSUED BY ARRANGEMENT WITH THE 
HAYDN SOCIETY, BOSTON 


HAYDN, Franz Joseph 
Sonatas for Piano, No. 50 in C 
No. 20 in C Minor 
No. 48 in C 
No. 51 in D 
Virginia Pleasants, piano—both the 
above are ten inch Long Playing 
records. 


PREVIOUS ISSUES 


HAYDN, Franz Joseph 
String Quartet in C Major, “‘ Emperor’”’ 
String Quartet in D Minor, “‘ Quinten”’ 
Galimir String Quartet 


MONTEVERDI, Claudio 
“* Beatus Vir” (Psalm for 6 voices) 
** Laudate Dominum”’ (Psalm for 5 voices) 
“* Ut quaent’’ (Lauda for 2 voices) 
Soloists and Chamber Orchestra of 
The Scuola Veneziana, 
rikian, conductor ‘ 


PALESTRINA, Giovanni Pierluigi ie 
Magnificat ” 
Period Choral Society. . 


THERE ARE MANY MORE NIXA LONG PLAYING RECORDS ALREADY ISSUED 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


‘ 


ERIC WINSTONE and his Orchestra 


Slow Train Blues 


I don’t care NY 7743 Undecided © 
True Loves and False Lovers The Rhythm Rag 
Weaver of Dreams NY 7744 | The Ole Virginny Rag 


78 r.p.m. RECORDS 


HARRY ROY and his Orchestra 
Flirtation Waltz (Valse Coquette) 


BETTY PAUL 


NY 7761 Young 


NY 7762 Ti 


HLPY 3013 
HLPY 3032 


PLP 504 


PLP 536 


PLP 513 


accompanied by Orchestra, 
directed by Alec Firman 
And Love was born—When the World was 
NY 7602 
RENATO and his Guitar, 
accompanied by Moncayo 
Dos Arbolitos—Me estoy enamorando de 
BY 1507 


SEND FOR LISTS 


Nixa REcoRD ComMPANY 


6 HOLBORN VIADUCT 


EXLP 12” 27/6 pil 
LONDON - E.C.I 


10° 4/2 plus 
Export Enquiries to AND 35 PORTLAND PLACE LLONDON W.I NY 10° 42 
The Nixa Record Company Cables : NIXARECORD, LONDON Telephone : CITY 4224/5 & MUSEUM 0606 LP 12” 27/6 plus 


U.K. and N. Ireland. Retail Prices : 
SPLP 12” 27/6 plus 


12/- P.T. 
12/- P.T. 
1/10 P.T. 
1/10 P.T. 
12/- P.T. 
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To the discriminating record 
enthusiast we present the 


“RECITAL” 


3-SPEED CONSOLE MODEL 


with Automatic Record Changer 


Conceived and designed 
throughout as a gramophone, 
the Trixette ‘“‘ Recital ”’ 
model comprises a Garrard 
3-speed Automatic Record 


5 3 gns. (inc. tax) Changer with turnover — 


up head for “LP” an 


A.C. Mains “78”? records and a high- 
Production has already begun, but will fidelity amplifier, housed in a 
be limited for some time. It is advis- handsome walnut cabinet 
—¥ specially constructed to form 


an acoustic chamber for the 
10-in. high-flux speaker. 
A new 3-stage amplifier with bass boost and negative feed-back circuits 
gives that ample reserve of volume and balanced tone usually associated 
with only the most elaborate and expensive equipment, and is designed 
to do full justice to the finest modern recordings. 


Masterpieces of Music 


On 33} Long-Playing Microgroove 


BACH, Johann Sebastian. Coffee Cantata (No. 211) 
Uta Graf (Sop.), Earl Rogers (Ten.), Ralph Herbert (Bar.), 
Allegro Chamber Society. *%ALX 53 (12”) 39/6d. inc. 

BRAHMS. The Hungarian Dances (complete) 
Oklahoma City Symphony Orchestra. 

ALX 3006 (12”) 39/6d. inc. 

COUPERIN. First Tenebrae Service for the’ Wednes- 
day of Holy Week — Songs — Motets: ‘‘ Audite 
Omnes ”’ ALX 3003 (12”) 39/6d. inc. 

DEBUSSY. Le Martyre de St. Sebastien 
Oklahama City Symphony Orchestra. 

|  ALX 100 (12”) 39/6d. inc. 

MENDELSSOHN and FRANZ (Songs) | 
Elisabeth Schumann, Soprano. ALY 51 (10”) 29/6d. inc. 

MOZART. Quartet in C Major (K.465) ‘‘ Dissonant ”’ 
Quartet in B flat Major (K.458) ‘“‘ Hunting ”’ 
The Kroll Quartet. ALX 86 (12”) 39/6d. inc. 

PALESTRINA. Missa Sine Nomine (Super Modulum 
‘** Je Suis Desheritee ”’ ) 

Missa ‘‘ Confessor ”’ 
The Welch Chorale. ALX 3016 (12”) 39/6d. inc. 

PURCELL. The Fairy Queen (Excerpts) 

Phyllis Curtin (Sop.), Eleanor Davis (Mezzo-Sop.), Paul 
Tibbets (Bass), The Cambridge (U.S.A.) Festival Chorus and 
Orch. ALY 60/1 (2-10”) 59/- the Set inc. 


allegro 


LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 
(DEPT. G) 10i NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, wW.! 
MAYFAIR 8522 


 VENTEX 


4sk your dealer for details of “* Trixette’’ gramophones. If you have any difficulty, 
write, stating mains supply and voltage, to the U.K. Distributors : 


PHONODISC LIMITED, Maple Place, London, W.1 
Tel.: MUSeum 5817. Manufactured by The Trix Electrical Co. Ltd. 


COLUMN 
REPRODUCER 


A loudspeaker with all the qualities 
required for WIDE RANGE reproduction 
in the home. 


@ | sq. ft. Floor Space 
@ 360° high note radiation 
@ Built-in Diffuser 
@ Response 30-20,000 c.p.s. 
@ Sound Source from natural height 
@ Beautifully styled for the home 
@ Hand French polished PATS. PENDING 
Supplied with TANNOY DUAL-CONCENTRIC unit complete 
with Cross-over filter. 
Available in Mahogany, Walnut or Oak. 
at 45 Gns. ex works 


‘MANUFACTURERS OF TUNER UNITS 


T. CHAPMAN (Reproducers) Ltd. 
RILEY WORKS, RILEY STREET 
CHELSEA, S.W.10 FLAxman 4577/8 

Demonstrations at WEBB’S RADIO, LONDON 
Distributors for S. Wales.: 
Snell & Haines Ltd., 132 Western Street, Swansea 
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NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


HAT nothing is as good as it used to be 

is a popular doctrine, and nowhere is it 
more rife than among dyed-in-the-wool Gilbert 
and Sullivan fans. I decline to subscribe to it. 
I am old enough to compare, say, Martyn 
Green with Henry Lytton, and in doing so I 
find nothing unfavourable to either. The differ- 
ences between them are many, but so they 
should be. I am also old enough to have heard 
my seniors compare Lytton unfavourably with 
George Grossmith, who created the role of the 
Lord Chancellor in Jolanthe nearly 70 years 
ago, for nothing was as good as it used to be 
then as frequently as it is now. In short, I 
like the new LP recording of Jolanthe (LK 4044-5) 
and I am very glad that Decca was just in 
time to record all the usually played Savoy 
operas with Martyn Green in his familiar 


Margaret Mitchell. Isidore Godfrey is the 
conductor. It is a well-balanced and well- 
blended performance, the recording is excellent, 
the words come through distinctly and the 
general air of freshness, combined with 
familiarity, more than compensates me for any 
lack of. polish and finesse in the work of some 
of the minor principals. 

One may or may not admire Samson and 
Delila, but it is-at least a coherent whole, even 
to the extent of the Bacchanale. In most cases 
the ballets introduced into operas of the 19th 
century are mere interpolations, but Saint- 
Saéns has a sound dramatic reason for his. It 
comes in Act 3, which opens with the blinded 
Samson, his hair shorn, turning the great 
millstone to grind the corn of his enemies. The 
second scene is laid in the Temple; _ the 
Philistines rejoice and revel in their victory, 
drinking and dancing; Samson is jeered at, 
the High Priest toasts the beauty of Delila, who 
in turn taunts Samson with the recollection of 
the caresses which tempted him to part with his 
secret. Thus goaded Samson prays to be granted 
his old power just for one moment and, standing 
between the two mighty centre pillars, he brings 
the Temple crashing down on himself and his 
enemies. Without the dance the opera would 
be incomplete. Saint-Saéns makes rather a 
sophisticated affair of it all. It does not quite 
live up to the intriguing oboe recitative with 
which it opens. The oriental rhythms are a bit 
obvious and the colouring is crude in places, 
but it is good theatre ; and I find a new record 
by the Florence Festival Orchestra under 
Tullio Serafin (H.M.V. C4155) good listen- 
ing. The recording is on the dry side, despite 
the unusually long “ ring ’”’ of the final chord ; 
and the castanets might with advantage have 
been more prominent. They are not so retiring 
as those which very many years ago reminded 
the editor of someone picking his teeth, but 
they have not the ring and clatter which I 
should have liked and which should easily be 
possible in 1952. 

Svendsen’s Fest-Polonaise has been recorded 
before, but no record has been available in 
England, so far as I know, for a long time. 
Svendsen was both a compatriot and a con- 
temporary of Grieg, but he spent a great deal 
of his life abroad and his music is much less 
obviously national in its characteristics. The 
Polonaise is more of a stately walk or parade 
than a dance with set steps and, of course, we 
know it best nowadays by the examples of 
Chopin, who wrought into the formal measure 


a passion that amounted at times to positive 
fury. Fest-Polonaise opens in fiery—even fierce 
—fashion and this somewhat _portentious 
declamation is repeated later, but always it 
soon gives way to a more graceful and pastoral 
melody. A few bars are oddly reminiscent of 
Elgar. The orchestration is colourful, par- 
ticularly in the use of the brass; this is not 
to be surprised at, for as a mere boy Svendsen 
was for a period a military bandmaster like 
his father before him. An enjoyable record, 
very well played by the Danish State Broad- 

phony Orchestra under Nicolai 


ca Sym 
¢ Malko (H.M.V. C4157), and the recording is 


excellent. 
The popular Hungarian March from Berlioz’s 


Damnation of Faust is played by the Phil- 


harmonia Orchestra under George Weldon 
(Col. DX1818). The recorded tone is first rate 
and the trombones in particular are in great 
fettle, but it is taken rather too slowly for my 
taste. This may be good for articulation, but 
the music is robbed of some of its brilliance. 
Van Beinum and Beecham are both more 
brilliant in their recordings, while comparison 
with Fistoulari’s performance makes this almost 
funereal. This treatment is far better suited to 
the War March of the Priests from Mendelssohn’s 
incidental music to Racine’s Athalie on the 
reverse and which I like greatly. There is an 
odd “ click’? during the opening drum roll 
as if someone has kicked his music stand. 

The Boston Promenade Orchestra undcr 
Arthur Fiedler plays the Brahms Hungarian 
Dances Nos. 1 and 2 on H.M.V. B10228. So 
far I have only heard the side containing that in 
G minor, surely one of the loveliest in the whole 
set. It is very good, but the strings haven’t the 
silky sheen of those of the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra in the record issued last month with 
Furtwangler conducting. Of course the 
Furtwangler record is a “‘ fill-up ’’ for the three- 
sided Flying Dutchman Overture, but if you 
happen to want the Overture, then you 
certainly will not want any other record of the 
G minor dance. 

The American tenor, Richard Tucker, 
sings two popular Neapolitan ditties— Torna a 
Surriento and Mon ti Scordar di me (Col. LB120). 
Here is opulent tone of good quality and plenty 
of gusto. 

I welcome Frederick Harvey’s new record 
of John Ireland’s Sea Fever to words of the 
Poet Laureate. This is splendidly sung and 
with perfect diction. Whether the orchestral 
accompaniment is preferable to that of the 
piano is a matter of taste. Ireland’s songs are 
strangely neglected. Will not someone record 
I am dead,”’ “ Rest,’’ “‘ The Adora- 
tion,’’ the cycle ‘‘ The Land of Lost Content,”’ 
and others of the many beautiful songs that 
Ireland has written and that have never been 
recorded ? On the reverse of this record is the 
sardonic Song of the Flea, and here, too, the 
diction is splendid. This is, I think, the best 


© version available in English (H.M.V. B10233). 


Probably many people celebrated last 
Christmas by getting long-playing equipment 
and this may well be the cause of still another 
reminder I have had of the fact that some of the 
best of the early LP records are being over- 
looked. I am not enamoured of “ omnibus ”’ 
records as a rule, but there are two at least 
which no lover of colourful and exciting music 


-should miss. 


One of these is devoted entirely to Spanish 
music—the genuine thing, not pseudo. It con- 
tains Turina’s La Processién del Rocio, El Puerto 
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and Triana from Albeniz’s Iberia: the Spanish 
Dance from Falla’s La Vida Breve; and three 
Danzas Espanolas by Granados. They are played 
by L’Orchestre de la Société des Concerts 


du Conservatoire de Paris under Enriques 


Jorda (Decca LXT2521). I was first introduced 
to the music of Turina by the gramophone. It 
was a Columbia record issued in pre-electric 
days, and ever since I have always liked such 
of his music as I have been able to hear. La 
Procession del Rocio is a vivid study and brilliantly 
orchestrated. It is a fete day in honour o‘ the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and the time is mid- 
summer. Seville goes en masse to the suburb of 
Triana to see the procession. All is bustle. 
excitement and joy until the coming of the 
procession is heralded by a lovely folk-tune 
played on the flute to a persistent rhythm on 
the drum. A religious theme follows and this 
is combined with the gay melodies heard earlier 
and worked up to a terrific climax, and then 
the music dies away as the procession recedes 
into the distance. Gaiety is also the mood of 
most of the music that follows. Albeniz’s 
Triana is to many people the typification of the 
“Spanish idiom,’’ but El Puerto is far more 
subtle ; the dance from Falla’s Vida Breve is of 
the fandango or seguidilla variety ; and of the 
three captivating Danzas Espanolas, the Andaluza 
is a little reminiscent of Grieg, the Orientale is 
slow and languorous and the Rond’ alla 
Aragonesa includes a Jota. Those who like any 
of these will probably like them all, which is 
more than can be said of some of the composite 
records. Playing and recording are superb. 

Again an important factor in my second 
recommendation of an ‘‘ omnibus”’ record is 
the probability that those who appreciate any 
will like the lot. The three items are L’ Apprenti 
Sorcier by Dukas, Glinka’s Russlan and Ludmilla 
Overture and the Danse Slave from Chabrier’s 
Le Roi Malgré Lui (Decca LX3013). They are 
played by the same orchestra and conductor 
and once more both playing and recording are 
of a very high standard. I suppose that, by all 
the rules, L’ Apprenti Sorcier ought to pall with 
time. But it doesn’t, not with me at any rate. 
It is not music I want to hear every day of the 
week, but I can listen to it pretty often and still 
relish its slick cleverness. Russlan and Ludmilla 
is a fantastic opera, the Overture to which is 
cheerful and bustling, and it is worthy of note 
that the orchestra is that of Beethoven and 
not that of the later Russian nationalists. The 
Danse Slave is witty and piquant and needs to 
be heard several times before all the brilliance 
and subtlety of the orchestration is fully 
savoured. The influence of Wagner can be 
felt, but Chabrier has distilled this into the 
very essence of France. 

Undoubtedly these are two records which 
should not be missed by lovers of such music. 


Fifty Years of Song. By Peter Dawson. 
(Hutchinson, 153s.) 

For close on fifty years Peter Dawson has 
been recording, and in fact his career as a 
gramophone artist is unique. He has grown up 
with the industry, and his maturity as an artist 
has coincided with the emergence of the gramo- 
phone as a musical instrument. 

The book which Mr. Dawson has now pro- 
duced is written in an engaging and racy style, 
and is packed with incidents directly connected 
with his career, and with anecdotes concerning 
many of the famous artists with whom he came 
into contact. He naturally has his favourites, 
and is most certainly not afraid to lash out at 
those who have given offence. Melba was quite 
obviously not one of his favourites, although he 
admired her art. 

To collectors the book is a mine of information, 
for such artists as Melba, Tetrazzini, Chaliapin, 
McCormack and Caruso are constantly 
cropping up. 
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Conducted By JOHN FREESTONE 


A CARUSO ANNIVERSARY 


Fifty years ago this month, in March 1902, 
Enrico Caruso made his first records for the 
Gramophone & Typewriter Company, and 
although this may seem a matter of small 
importance to the average collector, it was, in 
point of fact, an event of the greatest significance 
in the history of the gramophone. 


In March 1902, Fred Gaisberg and _ his 
brother Will, both pioneer recorders, found 
themselves in Milan “for the purpose of 
recording a conventional programme of Italian 
opera, ballads, comics and bands,’’ to quote 
Fred’s own words, and, in pursuance of this 
object, they were persuaded to go and hear a 
young tenor who was creating a furore at the 
Scala—Enrico Caruso. The opera was Fran- 
chetti’s “‘ Germania ’’—just produced for the 
first time—and Fred wrote in his book Music 
on Record that he completely “lost his 
head”? about that performance. Nothing 
mattered but that he should record that voice, 
and so Caruso was approached and asked what 
his fee would be ; the reply was £100 for ten 
records—a hitherto unheard-of amount, which 
was promptly turned down by the Gramophone 
Company, when permission was requested to 
go ahead. Fortunately for posterity, the 
indomitable Fred took matters into his own 
hands and agreed to Caruso’s terms ; thus, in 
two hours on one March afternoon, the ten 
records were made in the Grand Hotel, Milan. 


By a happy coincidence, these discs were cut 
at a time when the technique of recording had 
been improved by the introduction of wax 
recording blanks, and there is no doubt that 
Caruso’s first discs made for the Gramophone & 
Typewriter Company showed a considerable 
technical improvement over most of the earlier 
issues. They proved sensationally successful, 
not only with the general public, who bought 
them in large numbers, but also in their effect 
upon Caruso’s fellow-artists, many of whom 
frowned upon the gramophone as a noisy and 
unmusical toy. However, the Caruso discs 
could not easily be dismissed, and it is almost 
certain that they must have persuaded Melba, 
Patti, and a host of other celebrities, that the 
gramophone had “ arrived’’ in earnest. In 
the words of Fred Gaisberg, “I . . . could not 
foresee that as a result of this contract, Caruso 
would earn close to £1,000,000 in the next 
twenty years, and the industry twice that 
amount. Nor could I foresee that these records 
would let down all the barriers of prejudice 
which the great artists held against recording.”’ 

There is no doubt whatever that these discs 
are as much a landmark in the history of the 
gramophone as the introduction of electrical 
recording and the arrival of the long-playing 
record. They show Caruso in the early part of 
his career, when his voice was a pure lyric 
tenor, warm in its lower register, and with an 
upper range unique in its ease and ringing 
splendour. In those days he sang with a non- 
chalance later to be replaced by greater care 
and more intelligent musicianship, but, all in 
all, collectors will obtain as much pleasure from 
this early series as from any of his later record- 
ings. 

I am fortunate enough to possess good 
original copies of all ten issues, and so feel that 
perhaps some remarks upon them may be 
acceptable on this, the fiftieth anniversary of 
their initial appearance. I therefore hope that 
the following may prove of interest to my 
readers : 


52344. Questa o Quella (“ Rigoletto ”) 

Caruso recorded this aria on two subsequent 
occasions, in 1904 with piano, and in 1908 with 
orchestra. This first version is sung with ease 
and freedom, although the high notes lack the 
ring of the final version, and the character of 
the Duke is less skilfully portrayed. It is difficult 
to obtain a good original copy of this record, 
which seems to have been more susceptible to 
wear than were most of this series. The master 
is still at Hayes, I believe, although it has only 
been available to special order since its early 
withdrawal from the catalogue. 


52345. O dolce incanto (‘* Manon”) 
(Archive Series VA58) 

I have not heard a recent copy of this first 
recording, but my original is excellent, and 
preferable to the 1904 version (Archive VA32) 
in that it is more strikingly lyrical, and the 
difficult top “‘ A”’ is better managed. Caruso’s 
treatment is, however, unusual (to say the 
least of it !), as he starts the note mezza forte and 
swells out to forte, thus reversing the usual 
procedure. No Italian tenor within my know- 
ledge has ever really captured the spirit of 
** Manon,”’ which is so essentially French, and 
judging from this record, Caruso was no 
exception. 


52346. Una furtiva lagrima (“ L’Elisir 
d’Amore ”’) 

It is reported that the master of this record 
is no longer in existence, but copies are not 
uncommon, relatively speaking. Most of these 
are rather inclined to the “ pot-holes’’ which 
were one of the evils of the period, and this may 
account for the non-availability of the master. 
The aria is sung too quickly, in order to get it 
all in on one 10 in. disc, but the voice is fresh 
and unforced throughout. 

The re-recording of 1904, which is spread 
over two sides, is now again available, on 
Archive Series VAr12° and VB44, and is a 
model of bel canto, and far superior to the 1902 
recording. 


52347- Giunto sul passo estremo 
(** Mefistofele ”) (Archive VA7) 

This and its companion piece, Dai campi, dai 
prati, are two of the best of this series. Caruso 
sings with great lyrical beauty, and his use of 
mezza voce is exquisite. Original copies are 
preferable to later pressings, which show sign 
of matrix trouble, and have a heavier surface 
generally. 


52348. Dai campi, dai prati (“‘“Mefistofele’’) 
(Matrix 17 

This is not the version available on Archive 
VA7, which is the re-recording of November 
1902. Both are very fine, but the earlier is 
perhaps the better of the two, despite the false 
start, which is clearly audible. It 1s certainly 
the more forward disc. As it was so quickly 
replaced, it is not to be wondered at that it is 
very rare. Unfortunately it is not now avail- 
able, as the master no longer exists. 


52349- E lucevan le stelle (“‘ Tosca”) 
(Archive VA2g) 

Much has been made of the false starts in 
Caruso’s singing of Dai campi and the second 
verse of Luna Fedel (a recording of November 
1902), but they are as nothing to what happens 
here ! No doubt the rush of that first recording 
session was responsible, but he starts the 
recitative three bars early, on B_ natural, 
instead of F sharp. After this, he and the 
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pianist come to some measure of agreement, in 
easy stages, before the start of the aria proper, 
which is very well sung. Take my advice and 
follow this record with the score of the aria, 
and you will certainly find the result illumin- 
ating ! 

52368. Serenata (“ Iris ”) 

For some reason or other this title was never 
remade, and this, coupled with the fact that 
the master no longer exists, makes it one of the 
most keenly sought after of all Caruso’s records. 
The singing is eloquent and impassioned, and 
the disc can be recommended, provided it is 
played at the correct speed. 


52369. Celeste Aida (‘ Aida ”’) 
(Matrix 1784) 

Again the master is no longer in existence. 
The version available on Archive VAr2 is the 
re-recording of November 1902, which is 
inferior in every way. The record under 
review is complete with the final phrase, which 
is omitted from the re-recording, and it is well 
sung, although the final B flat, which is taken 
piano, sounds very much like falsetto. Whether 
this is due to the recording of the period, and 
it is in reality sung mezza voce, it is now impossible 
to determine with certainty. Like the others of 
this issue, where the master no longer exists, 
the record is rare, and is in much demand 
among collectors. 


52370. No non chiuder gli occhi vaghi 
(** Germania ”) (Archive VA37) 

This and the following disc are among my 
favourites in this series. In addition to the fact 
that the singing is of a very high standard, they 
are creators’ records and, as such, must com- 
mand more than usual interest. Vo non chiuder 
is sung with great lyrical beauty, and the use 
of mezza voce is exemplary. In many ways it is, 
in my opinion, the finest of all the March 1902 
recordings. 


52378. Studenti udite (“‘ Germania ”’) 
(Archive VA37) 

This is shorter and less interesting than its 
companion piece, in that it is sung throughout 
in full voice. Whilst it is stirring in its intensity 
the music itself is not particularly attractive, 
and the ending is abrupt. No doubt in its 
correct context it is far more effective. 


NOTES ON THE RECORDINGS 
All the above records should be played at a 
speed of approximately 73-74 revolutions per 
minute, and it is useless to attempt to obtain 
any idea of their merits if they are played on a 


‘machine with constant speed motor. Immedi- 


ately the speed is increased, the voice becomes 
puny and unnatural. 

Young collectors may like to know how to 
recognise original copies of this series. The very 
first issues had flat red lahels, with the familiar 
“* Angel ’’ trade mark, and the words “‘ Gramo- 
phone & Typewriter Ltd., and Sister Com- 
panies’’ beneath this. The matrix numbers 
were scratched on the wax, under the label 
itself. Within a few months these were super- 
seded by copies with raised labels, and with the 
matrix numbers embossed in the blank space 
between the label and the record grooves, and 
the catalogue numbers were frequently followed 
by Roman numerals. : 

By 1904, the labels were again flush, but this 
time they were surrounded by a raised ring, 
and the letters CO appeared embossed in the 
blank space to the right of the label. Later 
copies had sunk labels and finally, in 1907, the 
red label was replaced by a pink one. Later 
still, in 1908, the words “‘ And Typewriter ”’ 
were omitted from the label, and in 1909 the 
famous “‘ Dog ”’ trade mark was adopted. 

Loosely speaking, the flush labels (without 
raised ring) and the raised labels are considered 
to be originals, although strict collectors will 
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only consider the first type to come within the 
meaning of the term. 

Finally, may I point out to non-collectors 
that since Caruso made numerous recordings 
which sold by the thousand, it is very unlikely 
that they should possess copies of any great 
intrinsic value ? Apart from the Zonophones, 
and the early recordings of which no masters 
exist, his records are probably of less commercial 
value than those of any of his famous con- 
temporaries, but despite this fact they are in 
constant demand on account of their undoubted 
merits. Jj.F. 


CARUSO’S SEVEN ZONOPHONE 
RECORDS 


by Canon H. J. Drummond 


These records had a very short selling 
history owing to the brief existence of the 
Anglo-Italian Commerce Company, which 
made them. All seven are found in the Spanish 
Zonophone Catalogue for February 1905, and 
the French one for May of that year, but they 
are missing from the French catalogue for 
November 1906, and they seem to have dis- 
appeared from other continental catalogues at 
about the same time. It is almost certain that 
the shells perished before 1906 was out. It is 
surprising that though these records naturally 
enjoyed a greater popularity in Italy than 
anywhere, I have never heard of any Italian 
catalogue of this period which mentioned 
them. The Gramophone Company told me 
many years ago that they had never come across 
such a catalogue, and writing to me from Milan, 
Mr. Otto Muller confirmed their experience. 
They were never on the English market. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


There can be no doubt that Caruso’s Zono- 


phone records, which incidentally I think 


reproduce best at the speed of 78-79, were made 
at about the same time as the March 1902 
G. & T.s, but though the tradition that they 
preceded them is a fairly strong one, I feel less 
sure of this than I did fifteen years ago. Because 
the “‘Germania’”’ premiére only took place on 
March 11th, they cannot have been recorded 
before the 12th, and as the G. & T.s were made 
about a week after “ Germania’’ went up, 
I find it a little difficult to think that so busy a 
man as Caruso had then become, found time 
for another recording session between those two 
dates. I remember Mr. Gaisberg once suggest- 
ing to me the possibility that they had been 
made after his records, in emulation of the 
success that these were enjoying. Some of us 
had hoped that the Zonophone labels, on which 
Caruso’s name is given as “Signor Cav. 
Enrico Caruso,’’ might prove to throw some 
light on the date of recording, but so far this 
hope has not been realised. 

As would be expected, the two non-operatic 
numbers, Un bacio ancora and Luna Fedel, made 


_a less wide appeal than the others, and con- 


sequently they are the rarest. Mr. Robert 
Bauer, whose opinion carries great weight, has 
told me he thinks the Luna Fedel is the rarest 
of all Caruso’s records. 

The short space available for this little 
monograph makes detailed criticism impossible, 
and in any case I cannot pretend to be very 
well qualified for such criticism, but those who 
are, and who know these records, think they 
are renderings worthy of the great singer who 
made them; records to be prized for their 
intrinsic value and not only for their rarity. 


TECHNICAL TALK 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


HI-FI IN AMERICA 

Although this expression originated in the 
U.S.A. it was left to the British enthusiast and 
manufacturers to implement the term in the 
way of equipment and recordings, and the small 
band of perfectionists in the U.S.A. were forced, 
not unwillingly, to buy amplifiers, loudspeakers 
and records from us in the absence of equivalent 
home products. 

These remarks applied with some force 
immediately after the war, and several British 
manufacturers of high-quality reproducing 
equipment took steps to see that their products 
were presented to the American public both by 
the appointment of sales agents and by adver- 
tisements in the trade and technical publications. 
To-day therefore such names as Leak, Acoustical, 
Vitavox, Hartley-Turner, Garrard, Wharfedale 
and others, are as familiar to the American 
record enthusiast as to his fellows in Britain. 

Create a demand in the U.S.A., and the trade 
will meet it, then boost it and enlarge it, by 
every known means. “Audio” rapidly became 
a paying proposition for dealers and servicemen 
everywhere. Old radios were fitted with new 
amplifiers, and loudspeakers, modern television 
sets had their single-pentode amplifiers and six- 
inch speakers removed and high-quality audio 
amplifiers and multiple speakers substituted to 
take advantage of the improved quality 
transmitted. 

In many cases the equipment used was 
British, but the home manufacturers soon 
realised the possibilities and produced every- 
thing needed for fidelity reproduction on at 
large scale, to-day the best American-built 
equipment reaches a high standard and may 
well compete with our own apparatus in 
British markets when trading conditions allow. 


So well established is the market for sound 
reproduction in the U.S.A. that a monthly 
journal, Audio Engineering caters solely for this 
aspect of the art. Articles published range over 
a wide field, the design of amplifiers, pre- 
amplifiers, tone controls, loudspeakers and 
pick-ups is discussed from both the theoretical 
and practical angle, as are all aspects of tape 
recording and reproduction. Record reviews 
from Edward Canby are a regular feature, and 
if these are treated more from the technical than 
the musical aspect it is still of interest to compare 
his comments with those of THE GRAMOPHONE 
reviewers on the same records. 

Yet another indication of the strength of the 
following enjoyed by “Audio’’ is the annual 
“Audio Fair’? and convention of the Audio 
Engineering Society which from small beginnings 
in 1949 last year attracted 8,000 visitors despite 
weather which, to quote an American reporter, 
“‘could be called awful only with flattery.”’ The 
same writer devotes much space to reviews of 
the various exhibits, and it is good to see such 
favourable comment on the British products, to 
quote: “One of the Fair’s more striking demon- 
strations was the playing of a recording of 
breaking glass, in which the Acoustical speaker 
(the Corner Ribbon) and amplifier combined to 
produce an illusion of reality so complete that 
listeners figuratively searched for Band-Aids to 
repair slit fingers.”’ 

Of the exhibit of British Industries Co., Mr. 
Richardson says: ‘‘ Here was assembled one of 
the most inclusive showings of fine equipment 
in the entire show. Thoroughly commendable 
was the demonstration technique applied to 
record changers by Garrard, the Leak ‘Point One’ 
amplifiers and Wharfedale and Vitavox speakers. 
If there was a point of centred interest in the 
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B.1.C. exhibit it was possibly the new Wharfedale 
Model Wi2/CS/AL which received _ solid 
approbation from engineers and music-lovers 
alike. The entire range of Vitavox speakers also 
scored a direct hit in their first public appearance 
in the U.S.” 

As a direct result of the interest in high- 
fidelity. sound reproduction, there is now a 
growing market for ‘“‘Custom built ’’ installations 
which comprise amplifiers, record changers, 
multiple speakers, T.V. units, and even 16 mm. 
film projectors combined into an integrated 
unit for home entertainment. 

So seriously is this market considered by 
those involved, that not only engineers but 
interior decorators and stylists are engaged to 
ensure that the installation when complete shall 
blend with the furnishing schemes of those 
fortunate enough to be able to afford the 
elaborate and expensive equipments involved. 
** Sound ”’ is now built into a home in much the 
same way as heating or lighting, and to judge 
from the photographs and details quoted the 
results are excellent. 

It may seem odd here to pay tribute to the 
film industry for major advances in sound 
reproduction, but there is no doubt that many 
improvements are due to the influence of 
cinema practice. It was for theatre reproduction 
that the early multiple speaker installations 
were designed, and the originators of this type 
of apparatus in U.S., Altec Lansing Corporation 
of Beverly Hills, California, are now highly 
respected as manufacturers of sound-reproducing 
equipment for home as well as studio use. 

Many of the best-known audio engineers in 
America owe their fame to the training received 
in the sound departments of the big film studios, 
where large sums were invested in research into 
microphone design, equaliser techniques, and 
low-noise, high-quality film recording, to 
mention but three aspects, and we should all be 
grateful to a sister industry for the advances 
which have come from these efforts. 

At the present moment there is much interest 
in speaker cabinet design to keep the readers of 
Audio Engineering on their toes. A favourite 
topic is the R-J Speaker Enclosure which, 
comprises a small completely enclosed box, 
not much more than 12 inches cube being 
enough to house an eight-inch speaker, which is 
said to give smooth response down to as low as 
60 c/s. Although described as revolutionary 
and new, the principles involved have been 
exploited in this country by the G.P.O. whose 
research staff at Dollis Hill evolved just such a 
speaker as long ago as, I think, 1937. Details 
were certainly published in our contemporary, 
The Wireless World, at around that time, but after 
that no serious attempts seem to have been 
made to develop or market such units. 

Although my comments may have strayed 
somewhat from my original theme, I have tried 
to sketch briefly the American scene in relation 
to sound reproduction as seen from the pages of 
her technical journals. It seems that once again 
hi-fi is booming, and though British products 
are playing an important part in meeting the 
demand, the native manufacturers are not 
lagging in efforts to market wider-range 
amplifiers, speakers and pick-ups, etc., whilst 
recording companies seek to make better discs, 
spurred on by a public which is rapidly rejecting 
*‘Juke-Box’”’ quality sound. 

Undoubtedly competition in this field is 
growing, and British equipment faces stiff 
opposition, but this may not be a bad thing if 
it leads to better products and _ increased 
development. 

That THE GRAMOPHONE is so widely read in 
America is some indication of the interest in 
British records, and it is to one of our regular 
readers, Mr. Keating, that I must say “ Thank 
you”’ for sending each month those journals 
which form my technical links with the U.S. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


COMPETITION 


‘ Is recording from tape dubbings less successful 
musically than broadcasting from tape, and if 
so, why?”’ 

An innocent remark of mine about the 
musical quality in recording from tape 
dubbings compared with broadcasting from 
tape was, to my surprise, made the subject 
of a competition by the Editor, and the 
results have left me with increased respect 
for our readers. The essays sent in were 
judged in the first place by two experts, 
who came to unanimous agreement about 
the prize-winners. As a mere musician, I 
fully agree with their verdict, and perhaps 
the greatest praise that can be given to the 
victors is that what they wrote made sense 
to my deplorably unscientific mind and 
gave me a clearer picture of the difficulties 
involved. ALR. 


WINNING ESSAY. By H. B. Potiarp, 
47 Grove Lane, Padiham, Burnley, Lancs 
It appears that magnetic tape recordings 
of musical performances are being widely 
used for the purpose of making gramophone 
records by a process of transcription instead 
of, as formerly, engraving the wax master 
directly from the amplified original sound. 
The results so far achieved have caused 
some musicians to doubt whether this 
practice produces results as truly musical as 
the former process of direct recording, and 
the indifferent success of some _ recent 
records, avowedly made from tape masters, 
appears to support this view. 
Let us first be clear about what comprises 


a musical result. We must accept the belief 


that if the original sound be reproduced 
with the irreducible minimum of distortion 
of any kind, the result will be a very close 
approximation to the original sound, and 
the musical success—or otherwise— will 
depend upon the artistic quality of the 
performance. If, therefore, a record be made 
from an impeccable tape original— and 
there are many such—the result will be 
technically satisfactory, provided that no 
observable distortion is introduced during 
transcription. If, however, defects are 
present in the tape original, or are accumu- 
lated during transcription, such defects will 
be faithfully registered on the record. 
There is no reason why records trans- 
cribed from tape should be inferior in any 
way to wireless broadcasts of tape recording, 
assuming the same tape original in each 
case. On the contrary, there are powerful 
reasons why records so made should be 
markedly superior in fidelity of reproduced 
sound to such wireless broadcasts, assuming 
good reproducing equipment in each case. 
Present-day broadcasting conditions limit 
the range of frequencies and dynamics of 
the transmitter-modulating signal to figures 
demonstrably inferior to those possible in 
modern recording technique. In many cases 
also, the modern highly-selective wireless 
set, with its necessarily restricted and often 
lamentable frequency response, imposes 
further limits upon the already restricted 
quality of the wireless transmission. An 


inferior tape original might conceivably — 


sound less objectionable in a wireless broad- 
cast than would a record made from it, but 
only in the way that an ancient record 
sounds tolerable on an instrument of 
restricted frequency range and quite dreadful 
on a first-class reproducer. 

Although there are undoubtedly poor 
recordings made from tape originals, there 
are also many very good ones. The long- 
playing recording of Die Fledermaus, which 
one presumes to have been made by trans- 
cription from tape, is surely as fine a re- 
creation of the original performance as one 
could wish. The comparative failure of the 
recent Bayreuth records is due, we would 
suggest, to the near-chaotic procedure of 
recording in a busy theatre during public 
performance, rather than to any limitations 
in tape-recording technique. Record- 
making is at best a chancy business. - So 
many empirical factors have to be balanced 
and resolved and the behaviour of audi- 
torium acoustics is notoriously perverse. 
By no means all studio recordings are satis- 
factory, made under conditions as nearly 
perfect as theory and experiment can devise. 
How less likely then are good results to be 
expected by recording in a strange audi- 
torium amid the nervous tension of a publi 
performance ? 

A writer in a record-reviewing journal of 
some months ago more nearly approaches 
the issue by postulating that the problem 
of making records from tape is disciplinary 
rather than scientific. The errors of pitch 
that have been observed in some recordings 
are likely to be due to the tape running at 
a slightly different speed during the 
engraving of the wax master than was the 
case when the tape original was made. 
The phenomenon of pre-echo may be 
caused by through-modulation between 
adjacent layers of tape on the spool and 
another form of distortion is that of ‘‘flutter’’ 
as the tape passes the sound-head. 

The most serious form of distortion in 
record-making and about which nothing 


‘can be done—save by eliminating the cause 


and recording again— is that which changes 
the shape of the sound wave-form. 
Frequency distortion is easily corrected ; 
indeed the frequency response of any 
gramophone record, for mechanical reasons, 
is an appreciable distortion of the original 
sound, but suitable correction within the 
reproducing instrument restores the original 
response as near as may be. Some degree 
of wave-form distortion is inherent in any 
electro-mechanical transducer : sound-heads 
in tape recorders, the engraving head of the 
disc recorder, the reproducing pick-up and 
the loudspeaker—to say nothing of amplifier 
distortion—all contribute their respective 
small amounts of distortion to the final 
aural picture. If these be sufficiently small 
nothing appears to be amiss; if one or 
more exceed the permitted tolerance, there 
is the risk of observable distortion. 

If the transcription of records from tape 
is consistently to achieve the success that 
has been shown to be possible, a rigorous 
discipline will have to be imposed through- 
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out the recording-transcription-engraving 
process, particularly in the matter of main- 
taining at all times a true and constant tape 
velocity. |The introduction of tape- 
transcribed records, one assumes, coincided 
w:th the arrival of the long-playing record, 
enabling greater convenience during record- 
ing sessions and to allow the engraving of 
the wax master to be performed under 
controlled laboratory conditions. Whilst 
one might prefer to have the wax master 
engraved by the amplified original sound— 
on the axiom of the fewer links in the chain 
the better—it must be admitted that there 
is no real objection to the process of trans- 
cription, provided that the utmost technical 
vigilance is maintained. If the system can 
produce such recordings as Die Fledermaus, 
Pétrushka, La Boutique Fantasque, Le 
Sacre du Printemps, and many other long- 
playing records, in no way inferior to the 
very best of the 78 r.p.m. records, there can 
be little amiss with the transcription process 
under optimum conditions. 

In conclusion we would emphasise that a 
good modern record, when: played by 
equipment of the first quality, can create an 
illusion of actuality of musical performance 
that no wireless broadcast can achieve under 
the limiting conditions of present-day 
broadcasting. 

* 


The second prize goes to Mr. L. Krause 
of 29 Eastern Avenue, Pinner, Middlesex, 
and the third to Mr. J. Peate of 15 
Shrub End Road, Colchester, Essex and 
next month we shall publish both these 
essays. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


It has been difficult to print lengthy letters for space 
reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. The 
Editor does not necessarily agree with any views 
expressed in letters printed. Address: The Editor, 
THe GRAMOPHONE, 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 


The diverse and sometimes perverse letters 
from readers which reach your column are a 
never-failing source of interest and amusement. 


_ That brittle and epigrammatic sense of humour 


is seen all too rarely these days, and examples 
of it are a nice proof that all our brain-pans are 
not becoming stagnant. 
BUT—please delete the deliberate and 
malicious sneers which are creeping into. letters 
you receive. A lot of misguided writers think 
that the only way to show appreciation of one 
composer or artiste is by comparing with 
another, to that other’s detriment. “Comparisons 
are odious” is an old saying, but how true. 
Judge something on its own merits, or not at all. 
heffield. E. BARTON. 


That Dee River 


A Service correspondent, more grieved than 
pained, kindly seeks to enlighten my presumed 
ignorance about the river Dee (January, page 
180, notice of Saint-Saén’s “‘ Henry VIII” 
music). He says that the Dee is a Scottish river 
entering the sea at Aberdeen. Even I, inspissated 
Scot that I am, had heard of this. He goes on, 
non seq., “‘ As it was the scene of the poem of 
‘ Mary calling the cattle home across the sands 
of Dee,’ his doubt is surprising.”” What Mary 
has to do with Henry does not appear: but 
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Is your amplifier good enough for use 


by the B.B.C. and many Commonwealth and 
foreign broadcasting Corporations ‘in Monitor 
systems and as a driver amplifier in the speech 
modulator chain of broadcast transmitters ? 


by famous record manufacturers for disc recording? 


Professional audio engineers have chosen the 
TL/12 amplifier for the above applications to help 
bring to you the music on which you rely for.yo 
pleasure. 
This is a unique distinction for an ‘amplifier 
available to the general public. 


Used with the RC/PA/U pre-amplifier and the best available complementary equipment the TL/12 power amplifier gives to 
the music-lover a quality of reproduction unsurpassed by any equipment at any price. 


These amplifiers are built to a tropical specification and 
totalling over 2,000 have been received from 


reproducers for the home. 


they are distributed throughout the world. During 1951 orders 
the U.S.A. for RC/PA/U and TL/12 amplifiers for high quality radio/gramophone 


A 28-page illustrated booklet describing these amplifiers and containing much 
information of interest to music-lovers seeking the highest of 
reproduction is available free on request. 


This illustration shows the RC/PA/U pre-amplifier mounted 
in a console cabinet designed for armchair operation. 
The TL/12 amplifier is mounted in the base of the cabinet. 
The Leak Dynamic pick-up and Leak radio unit are also 
incorporated. This console was presented to Harold 
Rawlinson, Esq., conductor of the Insurance Orchestral 
Society, on the occasion of the Society’s Silver Jubilee. 


REMOTE CONTROL 
PRE-AMPLIFIER 
PRICE 9 GUINEAS 


RC/PPA/U — POINT ONE” TL/12 
TRIPLE LOOP FEEDBACK 
12 WATT AMPLIFIER 
PRICE 27 GUINEAS 


- Perf is 
ormance 


the N.P.L. 


H. J. LEAK & CO. LTD. (Established 1934) 


BRUNEL ROAD, WESTWAY FACTORY ESTATE, ACTON, W.3 


Phone : SHEpherds Bush 1173 


Telegrams : Sinusoidal, Ealux,” London 


Foreign : Sinusoidal, London 
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TYPE MIC 22 incorporates the famous Acos “ Filtercel ” 
insert giving extreme sensitivity and high fidelity. Response 
is substantially flat from 40-6,000 cps. The microphone is 
vibration and shock proof and is not affected by low frequency 
wind noises. Two alternative mountings are available for 
the MIC 22 head : 

MIC 22-2 is a complete desk stand unit with cable side entry. 

MIC 22-1 is for fitting to any British or American type standard floor 
stand or for use as a hand microphone. 


PRICE £6 6 0 (Either Model) 
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TYPE MIC 22 


i, B R I E F 
SPECIFICATION 


Output impedence. . Equivalent to approximately .002 Mfd. 
: (.8 megohm at 100 cycles) 
Omni-directional 


Frequency response. . Substantially flat from 40 to 6,000 cps. 
Recommended load resistance. ... Not less than 5 megohms 
. -Minus 50 db below volt/bar 


BRIEF 
SPECIFICATION 


Recommended load resistance. ...Not less than 1 megohm 
re 68 db ref 1 volt/dyne/cm?. 
Frequency response.......... Substantially flat from 30 to 
10,000 cps. 


TYPE MIC 16 


TYPE MIC 16 incorporates the Acos Floating Crystal Sound 
Cell giving a response substantially flat from 30-10,000 cps 
Performance is unaffected by vibration or shock and low 
frequency wind noises. As in the case of the MIC 22, two 
alternative mountings for the MIC 16 head are available : 


MIC 16-2 is a complete desk stand unit with side cable entry. 
MIC 16-1 is for fixing to either British or American type floor stands. 


PRICE £12 12 0 (Either Model) 


COSMOCORD LIMITED, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 
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Henry was notoriously an errant lover. Did 
he stray, mayhap, as far as Dee-shore ? Per- 
haps this should be regarded as another 
rhetorical question, as was mine in the review. 
One does not unadvisedly throw out these 
before so learned an audience as that of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. My courteous correspondent 
does mention, in ending his letter, that “‘there 
are two other river Dees in the U.K. and one 
in Ireland.’’ Again, I am obliged, though not 
surprised. But in discussing Dees, Millers, 
Shakespeare and the Musical Classes the wise 
man turns first of all to the final court of 
appeal, Scholes’s ‘‘ Companion.’’ And, alas, 
for my good reader, one finds that (the words 
having been first printed in 1762, in Arne’s 
Love in a Village, and being then old, and the 
tune existing as a folk-song to various words), 
the decision is arrived at that Saint-Saéns, in 
making the clans enter to this tune, was “ pre- 
sumably’? (we may indeed say “ certainly ’’) 
confusing the Scottish Dee with the English 
one” an opinion supported, I find, by all the 
folk-loreists, song experts and musicologists 
whose researches I have looked into. But I am 


grateful for my correspondent’s goodwill, and 


shall ever continue to be grateful for whatever 


may help to amend the multitudinous real 
ignorances of which the aged, when reasonably 
humble, ever live in the amiable if oft-dis- 
appointed hope of ridding themselves. 

W. R. ANDERSON. 


Purcell or Clarke ? 

Surely the Trumpet Voluntary was not definitely 
written by Henry Purcell as everyone seems to 
think. Was not there some discussion that it 
might be by Jeremiah Clarke and not by Henry 
Purcell ? 

If so, should not the record makers and music- 
book printers put ‘“‘ Henry Purcell or Jeremiah 
Clarke,” or, “‘ Henry Purcell’’ with a question- 
mark ? 

St. Helens School, (Miss) JuptrH M. Storr 
Northwood, Middx. (Aged 15 yrs.). 


Wear and Tear on LP Discs 

I was most interested in Miss Barbara F. 
Stone’s letter, for my experience with British- 
made LP discs seems to have been so different 
from hers with American discs that I feel her 
letter may deter unnecessarily many in this 
country who are “ sitting on the fence.”’ 

With a large library of 78’s, built up over 
some 25 years, I watched the advent of LP 
with mixed feelings. I shuddered at the thought 
of anything other than fibre needles, but I have 
always been irritated with the inevitable breaks 
which 78’s introduce in long works. 

I therefore decided to install LP equipment 
and proceed cautiously, listing the number of 
times each disc was played and the number of 
sides played by the sapphire. In particular, I 
adopted three discs as “‘ guinea pigs ”’ : Coppelia, 
Boutique Fantasque, and Haydn’s Symphony No. 99. 
The two former include plenty of heavy 
climaxes and percussion noises, and the latter 
string tone. | 

Each disc has been played to date some 20 
times and there is NO deterioration in quality. 
The tirst side of Coppelia (the heavily recorded 
mazurka) has had around 40 playings without 
any blurring of detail or of the many percussive 
sounds having occurred. Constant listening to 
new records keeps my critical facilities alert. 

A number of playings of this order represents 
a long life for major works in the normal house- 
hold. How many times, for instance, does the 
average collector play a complete opera through 
—perhaps half a dozen times a year ? 

As regards the sapphires, I have found 30 
hours of playing a reasonable average, though 
I have used needles for as many as 50 hours. 
General experience has shown, however, that 
over 30 hours there is a tendency to edginess in 
the upper register on some (but by no means all) 
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discs. The use of a needle for 50 hours did not 
appear to damage the disc in any way; it 
sounded as good as new with a new needle. 

It is true that LP’s are subject to finger-nail 
marks, cover scratches, etc., but these are 
generally inaudible. I should have thought also 
that, as LP’s can only be played with light- 
weight pick-ups, there was less risk of damage 
than with 78’s which can be subjected to all 
sorts of pick-ups and needles. 

Regarding imperfections of manufacturers, 
although British companies are not entirely 
blameless, I would say that, from my experience, 
the standard of inspection here must be higher 
than that to which Miss Stone is accustomed. 

It seems to me that few can dispute the 
blessing which LP has bought to us in the 
matter of continuity. This coupled with the 
remarkable clarity of the best discs, makes LP 
one of the greatest achievements in gramophone 
history. 

One can, of course, be critical. The “recital”’ 
is a bugbear, and some solution of a “‘shorter LP”’ 
is required. 
Brighton. 

Many owners and would-be collectors of 
long-playing records must have been alarmed 
by Miss Stone’s letter from New York on the 
wear and tear on these discs. Her experience is 
much wider than mine, but I have not detected 
any wear or deterioration in quality of my LP 
discs after playing some of them for over a year 
with the same sapphire stylus. Long playing, 
far from spoiling musical evenings with friends, 
has given us enhanced pleasure, free from 
annoying breaks between sides. On _ the 
scientific side, photomicrographs by C. E. Watts 
included in G. A. Briggs’s book, Sound 
Reproduction, show that the record wear on 
Decca LP records (early ones too) made of 
Geon is slight, and that, provided good care is 
taken in playing them, long life may be expected 
of these discs. . 

No one will claim that I.P records have 
reached perfection, but remarkable progress has 
been made in the comparatively short time 
since their introduction, and to-day the 
advantages of long playing for works of any 
considerable length far outweigh any dis- 
advantages. 


Manchester. V. LABATON. 


I consider it very public-spirited of you to 
allow any adverse criticism of these records, for 
they really are good and meet a long-felt want. 
I should like to support Miss B. F. Stone, of 
New York, in her assertion that many of these 
records are soon worn and unfit for further use. 


There is indeed no second-hand market for 


LP discs. 

Experience extending now over eighteen 
months convinces me that LP really means 
light playing as well as long playing, i.e., the 
soft vinylite records of light music, preferably 
solo, are the only ones which will stand up 
indefinitely to playing with sapphire points. I 
have also tried another method of playing these 
records than the playing-desk supplied by the 
makers, viz. a specially adapted sound-box, 
intensely sensitive at }-oz. needle pressure, gives 
the same result.* Heavy recording soon wears, 
but light recording, e.g. Delibes ’ Ballet Music 
and Chopin’s Les Sylphides, show no sign of wear 
after countless playings by either method. Solo 
violin and piano are equally good. I have 
several of Kathleen Long’s solos which are still 
as perfect as when first played, but Katchen’s 
Brahms’ Sonata after only a very few playings 
is already harsh and plainly worn. Of orches- 
trals the Emperor Concerto stood up well for over 
a year’s occasional playing, but now shows signs 
of wear. 

Barford St. Martin, 
Salisbury. 


*With finely pointed miniature thorns. 


(Rev.) L. D. Grirritn. 


HERMANN L. 
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While I cannot express any opinion on con- 
ditions in America, it would be a vast pity if any 
British gramophiles contemplating a change- 
over to microgroove should at this stage be 
frightened off ’’ unnecessarily. 

“The bugbear occasioned by such unmen- 
tionable words as tracking, needle wear, arm 
weight . . .”’ is not formidable, for the vast 
majority of people will obviously buy their 
equipment ready-made, and concern with such 
matters is purely voluntary. I did assemble my 
own apparatus, but the role of “ audio 
engineer ’’ is not permanent ! It is considerably 
less trouble for me to play LP now than it was 
to play standard (old-style) records eighteen 
months ago, changing every five minutes and 
keeping fingers crossed for fibre needles as well. 
The turntable is in a portable-type playing desk 
and I do not check alignment with a spirit-level. 
I cannot afford diamond, but I certainly do not 
change the sapphire weekly—or monthly ; in 
fact, I have not changed it at all yet (five 
months). My records get used very often—my 
collection is as yet small. My conclusions are 
as follows: 

1. Standard records and fibres. Shellac discs 
are virtually everlasting if fibred, provided that 
you never want to hear much above 5-6,000 
cycles. Fibres will not actually distort the 
grooves, but they do cause abrasion and 
enormously increased hiss, which is revealed 
immediately one plays the records with anything 
better. A sapphire stylus used in a suitable 
pick-up not only transmits little surface noise 
from a new record, but preserves the disc’s 
quiet surface. Suitable pick-ups can be had 
reasonably cheaply. I use an Acos GP20, which 
costs about 54 guineas, with two heads, and it 
has so far shown no signs of wearing anything 
—even the standard stylus, misused on old 
records. When using new records, the wide 
response means something very near fidelity, 
and when using old ones—the above-mentioned 
** top cut ’’ which is the main advantage (sic) of 
fibre needles, can easily be reproduced 
electrically ! 

2. Long-playing records (English). I use no 
especial care, beyond abstaining from dropping 
the pick-up across the grooves (I was never 
prone to this anyway) and putting the records 
straight into their covers after use (but I under- 
stand dust is not exactly beneficial, even to 
shellac). Their convenience makes five-minute 
divisions already seem barbarous. They have so 
little surface noise that it can generally only be 
noticed by deliberate attention. They reproduce 
clearly, separating instruments well and with 
apparently less distortion than “ standards ”’ 
(even recent ones). And even if one can accept 
that musical interest is distinct from the desire 
for fidelity—an arguable proposition !—do not 
these two freedoms: freedom from care about 
the needlepoint, and freedom from attendance 
on the change-over every five minutes ; do not 


these freedoms enhance attention to musical 
qualities ? 
Cambridge. TAN 


Having read Miss Stone’s letter, I feel I must 
write to you. 

Unfortunately the good lady doesn’t state 
which pick-up she is using, but one is led to the 
assumption that in America people are still 
using dreadnoughts with a very stiff needle 
movement. 

It was with some misgivings that in August 
1949 I purchased a Decca LP motor and 
Crystal P.U., together with a couple of records. 
I am still using the original sapphire, and those 
two records are showing no audible trace of 
wear—and, believe me, I do play them. 

The only difficulty experienced was in 
matching the P.U. to the amplifier, but in this 
are Decca were very helpful in supplying 
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The quality of reproduction on my particular 
instrument is decidedly better than on 78’s. In 
the words of a friend, “as though a veil has 
been lifted.”’ 

In order to obtain as accurate an impression 
as possible I have been using a similar P.U. on 
my 78’s, and by marking the records when they 
are played, have established to my own satis- 
faction that the LP’s wear longer and show less 
audible signs of wear than 78’s. 

Of course, 78 r.p.m. records are still necessary 
for short works, excerpts, etc., but I firmly 
believe that the long-playing record is essential 
to serious collectors of recorded music. So if 
any hesitant would-be purchasers of LP equip- 
ment should read this, my advice is, take the 
plunge; in the long run your pocket’ will 
benefit and your enjoyment will be immediately 
increased tenfold. 


London. D. A. SINCLAIR. 


It was an Editorial in THe GRAMOPHONE 
which emboldened me to invest in an H.M.V. 
Electrogram de Luxe—an investment which I 
have never regretted, for with a Decca playing- 
desk attachment I can get excellent results with 
LP records as well as superlative results with 

78”’s (e.g. the last two movements of the Van 
Concertgebouw LP recording of 
Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique are thrilling in the 
extreme, as are the choral parts of the Decca 
Die Meistersinger, etc.). 

Ofcourse, what Miss Barbara F. Stonewrites in 
her letter from New York as regards LP record 
surfaces and their liability to scratch is only too 
true—but one hopes that in time LP record 
manufacturers will offer surfaces which will 
stand up better than the present ones to scratches. 

We record buyers might be provided with 

“* non-scratching ”’ record covers, as the present 
ones are probably responsible for scratched 
surfaces which are complained of by friends 
abroad to whom LP’s have been sent. Some- 
thing in the nature of cellophane—admittedly 
now difficult to obtain—would seem to be the 
answer. 

As to clicks and tape rumble—these again 
should in time be obviated. 

With regard to actual recording, I cannot 
agree that there is always a lack of vitality (what 
about the Polovtsian Dances and Handel’s 
Concerti Grossi, Nos. 5 and 6, Op. 6 ?). 

In many LP recordings string tone is “aci 
in quality, but here again the non eel 
should be able to correct this in the future. 
London, N.W.1. Basit C. STEELE. 


Geon, the material used in the manufacture 
of Decca LP’s, is known to have a much harder 
surface than Vinylite, the normal plastic used in 
America. This probably accounts = the better 
wearing qualities of Decca LP’s. My collection 
of discs, some of which are now fourteen months 
old, shows no signs of wear, and one or two 
particular ones have been played at least fifty 
times. 

Another factor to consider is dust. I have 
found that long-playing discs need to be cleaned 
with great care, if played with an accumulation 
of dust they sound quite rough, and this gives 
the impression of undue wear. 

Lastly, the pick-up arm must be freely 
mounted, for these discs, being microgroove, 
need perfect tracking. 
Leicester. AnGus LEEs. 

I was extremely interested in the letter of 
Miss Barbara Stone, New York, and your 
comments in the Editorial. 

I have played LP records on my equipment 
over the past fourteen months, using a standard 
Decca playing-desk, 33} r.p.m., type C, fitted 
with a firr magnetic-cartridge pick-up, type B, 
and my Decola which I exchanged last Dec- 
ember for the Decca “ Kensington’? with 
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projection T/V. I have never replaced the 
sapphire stylus, using the original. I have 
noticed no wear and tear on any of my LP 
records, nor are they any less smooth than when 
first played. Petrouchka plays perfectly even 
after around thirty playings The Fire Bird, and 
The Rite of Spring also. Another disc which I 
have “‘ hammered’ is The Wolf’s Glen scene 
from the Der Freischutz opera, also the opening 
of Act IV, Carmen. You will see from this 
experience of mine with LP I cannot agree with 
Miss Stone’s remarks. 

Further, these records have been played on 
my friends’ equipment Decca 78/334 r.p.m. 
playing-desk with interchange heads, acoustical 
Q.U.A.D. amplifier and speaker, many times. 
Stockport. ERNEST HI Lv. 


My experience of LP discs is at complete 
variance with Barbara F. Stone’s, printed in 
February’s THE GRAMOPHONE. I started 
collecting LP’s eighteen months ago, and due 
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to a limited financial outlay have not yet 
acquired a very comprehensive library. On 
account of the limited number of discs in my 
possession, two or three at least of my early 
purchases have been played as many as forty 

or fifty times. There is not the slightest trace a 
wear on any disc, either visually or aurally. 

Miss Stone’s lack of technical knowledge, 
self-confessed, resulting in the acquisition of 
equipment which would appear to have some 
glaring defect, almost certainly in the pick-up 
arm, has been, I feel sure, the cause of her 
unfortunate experience. 

Unlike Miss Stone, I did not start purchasing 
LP’s reluctantly. Well aware of the wonderful 
virtues of continuity and freedom from surface 
noise, I turned to the new type of recording with 
confidence and great hopes. My confidence was 
not misplaced and my hopes have been full) 
realised by the superb records now in my 


collection. 
London, N.W.2. R. G. Leccert. 


MARCH RECORDS 


* indicates LP Record 
Tribute to H.M. King George VI—Winston S$. Churchill. 
HMV C7900-1 


A 
Abends in Napoli—T. van Hulst. DEC. C16189 
Africa my hom Kitchener. MEL. 1208 
Africana (Meyerbeer) 

Oo Paradise—F. Tagliavini. H.M.V. 
After you’ve gone—N. Lamare. VOG. V2 
Allegheny Fiddler—j. Turzy. BRU. 
late—L. Frizzell. COL. tg 

Ame des Poetes—E£. Dorat. POL. P 
Andantino (Sors)—T. Usher. D.R. R rc 1644 
Andantino quasi Minuetto (Haydn) —T. Usher. D.R.R. C1644 
Any time—L. Howard. 
time—H. O'Connell. CAP. CL13699 
Any time—D. Hale . PAR. R3506 

Arlesiana (Cilea) 

Fedrico’s Lament—F. Tagliavini. H.M.V. DB6869 
Arnette—M. Hielscher. DEC. C16187 
Around the Corner—J. Stafford. COL. DB3025 
As Tommy went walking—D. Woods. ESQ. 7-003 
At dawning—Mantovani. DEC. F9867 
At last—R. Inglez. PAR. R3499 
At last—T. Martin. H.M.V. B10219 
At last—L. Lawrence. DEC. F9879 
Athalie 

War March Priests—Philharmonia Orchestra. 


COL. DX! 
Auf der Bruck (Schubert)—?P. Pears. H. a V. DB21423 
Auftrage (Schumann)—E. Schwarzkopf. COL. LB1I22 


Avril au Portugal—A. Gould. DEC. 


Baby Doll—G. MacRae. CAP. CL13694 

Baby, we re really in love—H. Williams. M.G.M 

Baby, won't you please come home—F. Randall. PAR. 7A3494 
Backroom Joys—Lazy Ade. on R3493 


Banana Song—Ricardo. MEL.1210 


Barcelona—Tuneful Twenties. PAR. R3497 

Ba-tu-ca-da—Rico. H.M.V. B10217 

Be mine to-night—R. Inglez. PAR. R3499 

Be my life’s companion—Johnson Bros. F9872 

Be my life’s companion—Mills Bros. BRU. 04892 

Beatrice and Benedict (Berlioz) 
Overture—Philharmonia. COL. LX1529 

Belle of the Ball—K. Burling. H.M.V. B10224 

Bermuda—R. Anthony. CAP. CL13702 

Best thing for you—D. Day. COL. DB3020 

Best thing for you—J. Loss. H.M.V. BD6126 

Best thing for you—B8. Crosby. BRU. 04879 

Best thing for you—E. Merman. BRU. 04878 

Best thing for you—M. Whiting. CAP. CL13693 

Bimbo’s Easter Surprise—D. Woods. ESQ. 7-003 

Birth of the Blues—S. Phillips. H. M.V. BD6125 

Blue Moon—D. Brubeck. VOG. V2095 

Blue Washboard Stomp—/J. Dodds. H.M.V. B10223 

Bluest word | know—A. Morgan. BRU. 04893 

Boogie trap—Dutch Swing Clg. DEC. DEC. C16190 

Broken hearted—A. Dale. 

Bull fiddle blues—j. Dodds. H. MLV. Bi0223 

Bull fiddle boogie—Pee Wee King. H.M.V. B10229 


Cc 


(Bach) :—Ich Ruf’ zu dir G. Jones 


Ciribicibin--H. Davidson. COL. DX1820 
Closer you are—B. de Franco. M.G.M. 477 
— = (Bach)—Allegro Chamber Society. ALL. 


ncerto No. 3 (Saint-Saens)}—Z. Francescotti. COL. 
LX1526-28 


Concerto Symphonique No. 4 —— 
Atwell. DEC. F9864 
Conchita—V. Silvester. COL. DB3029 
Crazy heart—D. Davis. M.G.M. 476 
Cuban Holiday—W. Herman. M.G.M. 474 


D 

Daffy duck’s Rhapsody—M. Blanc. CAP. CL13690 
Damnation of Faust (Berlioz) 

Hungarian March—Philharmonia Orch. on DX 1818 
Dance me loose—A. Godfrey. COL. DB3019 
Dance me loose—R. Morgan. BRU. 
Dancing to the piano—Semprini. H.M.V. B1023! 

Fantasticas (Turina}—Halle Orchestra. H.M.V 


Devil’s Dream—J. Fallon. DEC. F9869 
Dini weidrwydd—WMorriston Orpheus Choir. COL. DB302! 
Domine non sum dignum—Morriston Orpheus Choir. 
COL. DB302! 
Don Giovanni (Mozart) 
Doris Waltz Med _ me . Thompson. R. R3502 
Do-si-do fun—H. reggerson. CAP. 
Don’t get scared—S ESQ. 10-208 
Don’t play that song—O’Connell & Eberley. CAP. CL13692 
Don’t take your love from me—T. Dorsey. BRU. 04890 
Don’t worry "bout ie, Stafford. COL. DB3025 
Dry your eyes—J. Denis. 


DEC. 
bist die Ruh‘ (Schubert) —Fischer-Dieskau. H.M.V 
DB21349 


E 
Eighth Street Association—P. Harris. H.M.V. Bi0218 
En buvant le vin doux—E£. Dorat. POL. P1034 
Ernani (Verdi) 

Infelice ! e tuo crediv 


Infin’che un brando Christoff. H.M.V. 


DB21424 
Ever so late—B. Cotton. DEC. F9860 


F 

Fair and Square—‘‘ Fats ’’ Waller. H.M.V. B10234 
Fairy on the clock—C. & H. Smart. PAR. R3505 
Fairy Queen (Purcell)—D. Pinkham. ALL. ALY60* 
Family Favourites—Pearson Bros. PAR. 2486 


(Svendson)—Danish Radio Orch. H.M.V. 


Fiacre, Le—G. Mackenzie. CAP. CL13686 
Fiddle Derby—?. Faith. COL. DB3023 
Fiddle Faddie—T. Tollefersen. COL. FB3633 
Find me—F. Warren. M.G.M. 475 


First Tenebrae Service ve mecca Pinkham. ALL. 
ALX3003* 


Flamingo—S. Getz. ESQ. |! 

Flanagan’s Mare—H. Davidson. 
FlirtationWaltz—C. & H. Sma AR. R3 

For the first time—F. Craig. BRU. 6 

Frere Jacques—M. Hielscher. DEC. C16187 
Fugue on Bop Themes—D. Brubeck. VOG. V2092 
Fyjiaa—V. Silvester. COL. DB3029 


Garden in the ney Aces. 


Gi rl behind—Red River 
Glory of Love—L. R. 
Green Acr CL13694 


es—G. M 
Greanada—Ricardo. 1210 


4 


I 
I 
| 
! 
“4 ! 
# 
| 
CL13692 
Concerto for Organ (Handel) 
3 Finale—A. M. Henderson. DEC. K2446 | 
4 
| 
j 
J 
« 
K 
K 
Carmen (Bizet) 
<4 Toreador’s Song—P. Silveri. COL. LX1530 G 
: Chances are—C. Ayers. BRU. 04889 Po BRU. 04883 
Charmaine—V. Silvester. COL. FB3635 r. H.M.V. BI0235 
Gerry's Boogie—G. Moore. ESQ. 10-206 
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He bought my soul—Foley 04898 

Here’s to my lady—R. Como. H.M 

Hit Parade—C. Stapleton. DEC. F980” 

lollywood Blues—W. Herman. M.G.M. 

ook, line and sinker—Lazy Ade. PAR. R 

lohner Boogie—Mouth Swingers. POL. 1037 

loney—R. Lewis. M.G.M. 4 

you can’t love Carson. POL. P1038 

ong blues—8. Hill. ESQ 10-210 

ow long is forever—B. Wayne. LON. L 

lungarian Dances (Brahms) Complete—Oklahoma City 
Orchestra. ALL. ALX3006* 

Hungarian Dances Nos. | and 2 (Brahms)—Boston Prom. 
Orchestra. H.M.V. B10228 


la m free—B. Way LON. L1077 

can help "Kidd. H.M.V. B10222 

can’t help it—H. Williams. M. M. 

can’t sleep—M. Taylor. ESQ. | 

| gotta right to sing the ak Butterfi ield. LON. L1033 
| like Brazil—E. Ros. DEC. F987 

| love that feeling—W. Schumann. CAP. CL13700 

love you truly—Mantovani. DEC. F9867 

want you—W. Fryer. DEC. F987! 

wish | were in love—j. Garland. BRU. 04887 

wonder who’s kissing her now—A. Morgan. LON. L886 
like to baby yo . Lewis. M.G.M. 


688 
in with & Tubb BRU. 04895. 
‘m not alone—D. Davis. M.G.M. 476 

m Fruhling (Schubert)—P. Pears. H.M.V. DB21423 
Impromptu No. | (Chopin) —V. Horowitz. H.M.V. DB21425 
n the gloaming—Stafford & MacRae. CAP. CL13701 
indiana—D. Brubeck. VOG. V2094 

rish Fantasy—Black & Heath. DEC. F9876 

t ’s a lonesome old town—Paul —s Ford. CAP. CL13691 

t 's a lovely day to to-day—P. H.M.V. B1022! 

t 's a lovely day to-day—D. Day. “COL. DB3020 

t ’s a lovely day to-day—G. Jenkins. BRU. 04882 

t’ 'sa lovely day to-day—Haymes & Wilson. BRU. 04880 
t's easy to remember—B. Butterfield. LON. L1033 


J 
J’Attendrai—G. CAP. CL13686 
Jealousy—j. Crawford. BRU. 04885 

Jersey Bounce—G. Miller. M.V. 
Johnson Rag—N. Lamare. 

Just one more chance—J. Garber. CAP CAP. CL13683 


K 
Kiss for every candle—L. Howard. DEC. F9878 
Kiss to build a dream on—H. Winterhalter. H.M.V. B10236 
Kleine Fischerhutte, Gie—A. Heidendaal. DEC. C16189 


L 
Left hand Indian Jig—J. Fallon. DEC. F9870 
Let’ 's fall in Brubeck. V2094 


Little Guy—A. odfi fre . COL. D DBI0IS. 

Little White Duck—C. "Candido. CAP. CLI3695 

Little white cloud that cried—R. Lee. BRU. 0487, 
Londonderry Air—A. Kostelanetz. COL DXI819 
Love lies—Mills Bros. BRU. 04892 

Low down bugle—M. Taylor. aa 10-209 

Luna, lunera—Rico. H.M.V. B102 


Make with the magic—T. Martin. H.M.V. BI0219 
Mambo, EI—E. Ros. DEC. F9874 
Man in the black sombrero—L. Lawrence. DEC. F9879 
the Crusaders (Liszt)—A. M. Henderson. DEC. 


446 
Marcheta—T. Dorsey. BRU 04890 
arrying for love—B. Croshy. BRU. 04879 
arrying for love—E. Merman. BRU. 04878 
larshmallow Moon—Four Knights. CAP. CL13684 
lartyre de (Debussy)—Oklahoma City 
Orch. ALL. X100* 
Masquerade 
Waltz—Rawicz & Landauer. COL. DB3030 
Mike fright—K. Graham, ESQ. 10- 
Missa ‘‘Iste Confessor ’’ (Palestrina)—Welch Chorale. 
ALL. ALX3106* 
Missa Sine Nomine (Palestrina)—Welch Chorale. ALL. 
ALX3016* 
Mistakes—V. Silvester. COL. FB3635 
Mistakes—F. Ferrari. PAR. R3500 
Mistakes—D. Peers. H.M.V. B10227 
Mom and Dad’s Waltz—L. Frizzell. COL. FB3632 
Monkey—Y. Tiger. MEL. 1209 
Moonfleet—R. Martin. COL. DB3026 
Boogie—G. Moore. ESQ. 10-206 


x Ox 4 


Mother never "told me—Beverley Sisters. COL. DB3028 
Mountain Laurel—J. Turzy. BRU. 04894 

Mouth Organ Organ POL. P 1037 
My beloved—F. Ferrari. PAR. _* 

My landaldy—L. Kitchener. MEL. 

My love she’s but a lassie—P. Be PAR. R3496 


N 
Nearing Shearing—N. Bu ESQ. 10-204 
Neither am Cherry 
Never—/. CAP. CL13697 

Nickel n Rag—S. C 


arson. POL. P1038 
Nineteen nineneen Rag—Dutch Swing Cig. DEC. Cl6190 


The GRAMOPHONE 


No other love but yours—D. H aymes. 
Non ti scordar di me—R. Riches COL. L 
Der (Schumann)—E. COL. LBi22 


Ocarina, The—j. Garber. CAP. CL13697 
The—G. !enkins. BR 
Oh dear! She’s wonderful—B. Ives. COL. DB3024 
Oh ! she’s gone—M. Mitchell. PAR R3503 
Old paint—G. Jenkins. BRU 
Old Rugged Cross—J. Stafford. CAP. CL13701 
Old Square Dance is back again—j. Denis. DEC. F9868 
Once upon a time to-day—Haymes & Wilson. BRU. 04880 
One for my baby—F. Laine. COL. DB3017 
Only fools—N. Colville. DEC. F9846 
Oodies of Noodies—B. Cotton. DEC. F9865 
Oops—M. Whiting. CAP. CL13693 
Otello (Verdi) 

Oh! Mostruosa colpa—J. Bjorling—M.H.V. DB21426 
Out in the cold again—W. Fryer. DEC. | 
Out of the blue—S. Thompson. PAR. R3502 
Over a bottle of wine—T. Burns. MEL. P206 


P 
Paint yourself a rainbow—D. Peers. H.M.V BI0227 
Painting the clouds with sunshine—V. Silvester. COL. 


4 
Painting the clouds with sunshine—L. Cross. PAR. R3504 
Painting the clouds with sunshine—J. Loss. H.M.V. BD6127 
Painting the clouds with sunshine—j. Garber. CAP. 


LI3 
Piano flage—Morton & Kaye. PAR. F2485 
Piano Mediey—C. Kunz. DEC. F9861 
Piccadilly Hoe-down—R. DB3026 
Pip Squeak—K. Graham. ESQ. | 
Place Vendome—A. Gould. DEC. ore 
Play them bones—F. Craig. BRU. 04896 
Please Mr. Sun—P. Como. H.M.V. 10232 
Pork & Beans—J. Fallon. DEC. F9870 
Portrait (Bartok)—/. Szigeti. COL. LX1531 
Pray for me—D. Leibert. H.M.V. B10226 
Prelude—D. Brubeck. VOG. V2092 
Prelude & Fugue in D (Bach)—G. Jones. H.M.V. C7898-9 
Prince igor (Borodin) 
Ahime, Nel | Silveri. COL. LX1530 


Quartet in B, K458 (Mozart) Kroll Qt. ALL. ALX86* 
Quartet in €. K 465 (Mozart)—<Krol/ Qt. ALL. ALX86* 


R 
Rhythm Rag—vV. Silvester. COL. FB3634 
Riddle Song—S. Ives. COL. DB3024 
Roulette—/J. pe POL. P 1039 
Russian ay rton & Kaye. PAR. F2485 
Rustic Reel—J. DEC. F9869 


Ss 

Wonderful—D. Brubeck. VOG. V2091 
Sabre Dance—Rawicz & Landauer. COL. DB3030 
Sambre et Meuse—S. Torch. PAR. R3498 
Samson & Delilah (Saint-Saens) 

Bacchanale—Florence Festival. H.M.V. C4155 
Sashay out—H. Greggerson. CAP CL13698 
Saturday night in Punkin Crick—D. Shore. H.M.V. B10225 
Saturday Rag—8. Thorburn. PAR. 
SaturdayWaltz—C. Smitton. 


DEC 
Childhood Schumann) W. Giesking. COL. 


Scottish Dances—/. Shand. PAR F3428 
Scottish Rhapsody—Black & Heath. DEC. F9876 
Sea fever—F. Harvey. H.M.V. B10233 
September in the rain—D. Brubeck. VOG. V2093 
September Song—D. Brubeck. VOG. V209 

She reminds me of you—F. Laine. COL. DB3017 
Shepherd of the Hills—King’s Men. DEC. F9872 
Shooting Star—T. Tollefsen. COL. FB3633 

Silver & Gold—Pee Wee King. H.M.V. B10229 
Silver & Gold—B. May. CAP. CL13696 

Silver & Gold—B. Cotton. DEC. F9866 

Silver & Gold—A. Dale. BRU. 04899 

Singing in the rain—Tuneful Twenties. PAR. R3497 
Single Man—Y. Tiger. MEL. 1209 

Skip to my Lou—S. Phillips. H.M.V. DB6125 

Skip to my Lou—J. Garland. BRU. 04887 
Sleeping Beauty—K. Burling. H.M.V. B10224 
Slow and Easy—M. Mitchell. PAR. R3503 

Slow Coach—Radio Revellers. COL. DB3027 
Slow Coach—R. Ellington. DEC. F986 
Somebody—J. Stafford. COL. DB3014 
Sonees: stole my horse and wagon—J. Denis. DEC. 


Something to dance about—E. Merman. BRU. 
Sometimes I’m happy—R. Anthony. CAP. CL13702 
Sonata No. 22 (Beethoven)—Solomon. H.M.V. C4159 
ey major (Schubert)—A. Schnabel. H.M.V. 


Song of ee ivin au han Williams on Choral 


Song of the Fleet Harvey. H.M.V. B10233 
Speak low—F. Warren... M.G.M. 475 

Spring is here—D. Brubeck. VOG. V209! 

St. Louis Blues—B. de Franco. M.G.M. 477 

Standchen (Schubert)—Fischer-Dieskau. H.M.V. DB21349 
Star of hope—j. Stafford. COL. DB3014 

Stars and Stripes for ever—S. Torch. PAR. R3498 
¢ 


Stars fell on Alabama—N. Burns. ESQ. 10-204 

Stranger, The—N. Kaye. CAP. yy 
Summertime—W. Schumann. CAP. CL1I3 

Swan, The (Saint-Saens)—A. Kostelanetz. "COL. 
Sweet Georgia Brown—D. Brubeck. VOG. V2096 


Symon” No. (Haydn)—Collegium Musicum of Vienna. 
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T 

Take me back—B. Eckstine. M.G.M. 472 oe eae 
Take me back—D. Cherry. BRU. 04891 sae 
Tavern in the town—B. Strong. CAP. CL13689 eo 
Tavern Song—R. Morgan. BRU. 04886 
Tea for Two—D. Brubeck. VOG. V2095 
Tell me why—E. Fisher. H.M.V. B10236 
Tell me why—Lee & Martin. BRU. 04876 
Tell me why—Four Aces. ye stro 
Tell me why—N. Kaye. CAP. CL13687 
Tell me why—H. O’Connelil. CAP. CL13699 
Tenderly—Melachrino. H.M.V. B10230 
Tesoro mio—C. Smitton. DEC. F9873 
Thais (Massenet) 

Meditation—D. Leibert. H.M.V. B10226 
That old gang of mine—A. Morgan. LON. L886 
by 9 1 hole in the bottom of the sea—D. Kaye. BRU. 


They like Ike—G. Jenkins. BRU. 04881 

Three Songs (Couperin)—D. Pinkham. ALL. ALX3003* 

Tiger Rag—tLes Paul. CAP. CL 

Tight lines—F. Randall. PAR. R3498 

Till Eulenspiegels (R. Strauss)—Philharmonia. COL. 
LX 8909-1! 

Too good to be true—A/ Morgan. BRU. 04893 

Too old to cut the mustard—foley & Tubb. BRU. 04895 

Torna a Surriento—R. Tucker. COL. LBI20 

Try again—F. Boyd. COL. DB3015 

Tulips & Heather—B. Strong. CAP. CL13689 


Uncle Pockets—D. Kaye. BRU. 04888 
Undecided—T. Burns. MEL. P206 
Undecided—Radio Reveillers. COL. DB3027 
Undecided—Beverley Sisters. COL. D 
Unforgettable—B. May. CAP. CL13696 


w 
Waggoners Reel—Red River Boys. MEL. P207 
Waltz No. 7 in C (Chopin)—V. Horowitz. H.M.V. DB2142-5 
Washington Square Dance—E. Merman. BRU. 0488! 
Way | feel—Four Knights. CAP. 
We won t live in a castle—B. Thorburn. PAR. F2487 
We won ’t live in a castle—j. Young. POL. P 1039 
We won't live in a castle—E. Boswell. PAR. R3501 
We won’t live in a castle—G. 
We won't live in a castle—J. Lo H.M 
Weaver of dreams—D. Hale. PAR. R306 
Weaver of dreams—E. Eckstine. M.G.M. 472 
Weaver of dreams—King Cole. CAP. CL13688 
Wedding in Capri—B. Cotton. DEC. F9866 
Wee Cooper O’Fife—B. Ives. COL. DB3024 
We'll find a way—L. Webb. COL. DB3022 
What is this thing called love—D. Brubeck. VOG. V2093 
When—C. Ayres. BRU. 04889 
When the world was young—F. Boyd. COL. DB3015 
When you’re in love—D. Haymes. BRU. 04897 
Where could 1 go—R. Foley. BRU. 04898 
While we're young—Melachrino. H.M.V. B10230 
While we're young—P. Lee. CAP. CL13685 
Why should | believe in love—D. Shore. H.M.V. B10225 
Why worry—8B. Cotton. DEC. F9860 
Wimoweh—G. Jenkins. BRU. 14884 
Wine, women and song—P. Harris. H.M.V. B10218 
Winter Weather—“ Fats ’’ Waller. H.M.V. B10234 
Would you—?. Faith COL. DB3023 
Would you dance with a stranger—P. Lee. CAP. CL13685 
Woody woodpecker polka—M. Blanc. CAP. CL13690 


Y 
You go to my head—L. Konitz. ESQ. | 
You're just in love—G. Mitchell. COL. Oe30I8 
You're just in love—P. Como. H.M.V. B1022! 
You're just in love—J. Loss. H.M.V. BD6126 
You're just in love—Merman & Haymes. BRU. 
You’re just in love—G. Jenkins BRU. 04882 


Zz 
Zing ! Went the strings of my heart—N. Colville. DEC. 
F9846 


“The Gramophone ” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this section 
at the rate of fourpence per word, with a minimum 
charge of 4s. Where the advertiser offers to send a list 
or requests a stamped addressed envelope, th‘s will be 
treated as Trade and charged at the rate of sixpence 
per word. If a Box Number is uscd an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the forward- 
ing of replies. Letters to Box Numbers should be posted 
to Office ’’’ address as stated below. All advertise- 
ments (copy in block letters or typewritten) should 
arrive by the 15th of any month and must be prepaid 
by the form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
‘‘The Gramophone.” 419 Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. The Proprietors retain the right to refuse 
or withdraw ‘‘ copy ’’ at their d’scretion and accept no 
responsibility for matters arising from clerical or 
printers’ errors, or of an advertiser not completing his 
contract 


FOR SALE 


A MATCHED PAIR of Lexington meving coil picx- 
ups. 10-in. arms. needle extractors and inserters, £10 
or nearest offer.—Box No. 1809. 


A NUMBER OF Tagiliav'ni ‘‘ Cetras’’ Parl. Schmidt, 
McCormack; offers?—Box No. 1603 
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I’m going to a wecding—B. Cotton. DEC. F9865 
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A SNIP FOR A CONNOISSEUR.—An E. M. Ginn 
** Expert ’’ Record Reproducer of 15 watts undistorted 
output, together with a Radio Tuner Unit, having pro- 
vision for distant or quali lccal reception, and 
Garrard Heavy Flywheel Turnt&ble with speeds for L.P. 
or S.P. Two tuned Expert Pick-ups. All in Cabinet. A 
Master Corner Speaker of truly great power and beauty 
of tone, accept £120. Demonstration by appo:ntment.— 
A. L. Hill, 4 Dawlish Road, London, N.W.2. 

ACOUSTICAL LATEST TYPE PRE-SET TUNER, £20: 
Tannoy speaker, walnut corner cabinet. £45: Wolff 
Quartermaster electric drill, £9; bedside all-mains 
radio, ig or 4 Suffolk House, Circus Road, St. 
John’s Wood. N.W PRImrose 4959. 

AIDA (GIGLD), Aida (Pertile), 10s.: Ballo 

: 6d.; Traviata (Silveri). 


Pinza), 12s. 6d.; Tosca (Gigli), 6s. 6d.: Carmen (Thill), 
5s.; Faust (Journet). 5s. 6d.; Butterfly (Pampanini), 
5s. 6d.; Rigoletto (Pagliughi), 4s. 6d.); Rigoletto (Strac- 
ciari), 5s. 6d.; Trovatore (Granforte), 10s. 6d.; Pagliacci 
(Mullings), 2s. 6d. (all sets). Also. Tagliavinis, 
Ivoguéns, Panzera. Sack, Olivero, Slezak, Ansseau, 
Vallin. Rare G. & T.s and Fonos., etc. LPs at 25s. to 
30s. 6d. 12-in., and 15s. to 2ls. 10-in. Opera at home, 
catalozues from 1932.—70 Hamnden Way. Southgate. N.14. 

AIDA (PERTILE), Boheme (Gigli). Traviata (Ziliani), 
a Freischutz (Polydor), reasonable prices.—Box No. 
861. 


AIDA (PERTILE), 114s.; Butterfly (Gigli) Album), 
100s.; and many operatic singles; also a choice selec- 
tion of orchestral and instrumental records for the 
connoisseur; many popular orchestrals at bargain prices. 
—A Gray. 18 Strathtay Rood. Sheffield 

ALBUMS (fibred).—Tannhauser (Bayreuth); 
(Pampanini); Mastersingers 3rd Act (auto); Brahms 
Symphonies 2nd/3rd, Piano Quartet Ama., Clarinet 
Quintet B minor; Debussy Nocturnes; Songs Faure, 
Debussy; Davidsbundler; Bliss Quartet; Dohnanyi Sere- 
nade. All approximately half-price.—Box No. 2003 or 
phone MACaulay 2040 before 9.15 a.m. 

ALBUMS PRE-WAR.—Art Fugue Roth. Mozart C 
Minor Gacadesus. Brahms Piano Quintet. Busch. War- 
time; Goldberg Landowska, Brahms Second, Backhaus, 
etc. Mint; offers?—Folley, 48 Shepherds Lane, Caver- 
sham, R-ading. 

AMERICAN LPs.—Sessions 2nd Symohony. Scriabin 
Piano Works, Welitsch Mozart/Moussorgsky Recital, Berg 
Lyric Suite —Box No. 1928. 

AMERICAN RECORDS (334, 45 or 78 r.p.m.) to order; 
complete operas, classics, popular, jazz, etc.—Box No. 
1777 

AMPLIFIER, 8 watts, push-vull, bass, treble. LP con- 
trols, Decca 3-speed motor, Connoisseur super pick-up. 
standard LP heads, W10/CSB in reflex cabinet. all 
housed in mahogany cabinet, cost £68 recently. offers 
over £50; demonstration by appointment.—Webster, 2 
Girdlestone Road. London, N.19. 

AMPLIFIER. — Roger’s latest KT66 Junior, bought 
December and hardly been used. £20.—Write Carter, 
121 Bradstock Road. Stoneleigh. Surrey. 

ASTAIRE, Rogers, Lamour, Dorsey and Louis Levy, 
deletions.—Box No. 1810. 

AUTO-CHANGE DECCALIAN, £30, i Lg _ condi- 
tion and exce"'ent revroduction _-Box N 

AUCTION SALE.—Unusual vocal free 
lists.—Collector’s Haven, 148 Hancock Street, Brooklyn 
SA. 

AXIOM ~4 in. SPEAKER, Goodman’s, unused, £7.— 
Box No 1874 

AXIOM ‘“ 150 ” LOUDSPEAKER, 15 15 watt, 15 ohms; 

as new: £6.—Box No. 1963. 


BALLO IN MASCHERA, £5 10s.; Pag'iacci (Valente), 


Butterfly 


£2 10s.; Turandot. £4 10s.; Tosca (Gigli), £4 ee; 
Cavalleria (Melandri), £2; Ma non Lescaut, 
etc.— Box 


solos by Zanelli, De Muro, Rethberg, Cortis, 
No. 1942. 

BARKER 159 SPEAKER, new, offers.—Box No. 1873. 

BAYREUTH TRISTAN plus 4 H.M.V. extras, £9; 
Bayreuth Tannhauser plus 2 H.M.V. extras. £8: Verdi 
Requiem auto. 50s.: Decca Symvhony of Psalms. Tod 
Und Verklarung, 12Zs. each; Deccalian, as new, £20.— 
Turner. Sva Lane Mi'ls. Derby. 

BEAUTIFUL RADIOGRAM, Decca Deco!la amplifier, 
8-waveband radio. superb cabinet. £85.—Bcx 1871. 

BEETHOVEN, Eroica (Toscanini): Society 
Vols. 5, 9; Reger Variations on Theme of Mozart; 
Sibelius, Symphonies a (Keusseviteky): etc.; 
offers?—Fivnn, 379 Stroud Road, Gloucester. 

~ BIRMINGHAM COLLFCTOR, LP convert. offers stan- 
dard sets including Beethoven 7th (Karajan. Siemens), 
8th (Moengelberg. Polydor); Mo7art Sinfon‘a Concertante 

; Ravel Concerto 

Quartet. Offers?— 
Collins. 25 Woodland Road. Northfield. Birmingham. 

BITS AND PIECES.—Collaro Induction Motor, 100/ 
260v., 40/60 cy., — 72/84. Collaro Auto-stop used 
with above. Two M.G. Fibre Sound Boxes. E.M.G. 
Tone-arm. W'lson Gendon. All first-class condition. Also 
three other Sound Boxes. Best cash offer for lot or 
sinele items or exchange for classical records.—Hartree, 
Budleigh, Salterton, Devon. 

BRITAIN 5-V. PUSH-PULL AMPLIFIER. perfect order, 
£4; Trixette latest A.358 Portable, less Garrard auto unit, 
£12; B.U.K. electric razor, A.C., perfect, 45s.—Allsopp, 
38 Svenser Crescent. Upminster. 


BUY MY £75 WORTH L.P’s., including latest 
American Shows, Gilbert and Sullivan, Ballet Light 
Classics and get free Decca Beautiful Automatic Elec- 
tric Portable Player. Owner returning abroad; sacrifice. 

ndon.—Box No. 1670 . 

CABINET, 300 records capacity £10; Rexine Box, 
capacity 100, 59s.—158 Aylesbury Road, Wendover. 

** CARUSO,”’ four 12-in., six 10-in. single-sided H.M.V. 
red label, bought about 1920: good condition.—Carroll, 
47a Beil Street. Henley-on-Thames. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


CHANCERY CRYSTAL PICK-UP’ with plug-in 
cartridges for standard and long-playing records, £3.— 
Box No. 1903. 

CINEMA ORGAN RE-ISSUES, Cleaver, Maclean, 
Torch, Thorne, Dixon, Finch, others. Also 1,000 from 
personal collection; send wants list.—64 Mackets Lane, 
Hunts Cross, Liverpool. 
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ENGLISH AND GERMAN, classical and light, old 
3.1960. hall stars, rarities, pre-war albums. 
—Box 

ETRONIC ‘“‘CHELTENHAM” RADIOGRAM, uni- 
versal, superhet 5, Garrard RC65A, new Wharfedale, 
— pases used; £60.—Scott, 99 Mayola Road, Clap- 


COLLECTOR has a few vocal records for sale; bargain 
prices.—Eox No. 1750. 

COLLECTORS !!! Specially selected G. & T.s Fono- 
tipias, H.M.V., etc., of the Golden Age; reasonable.— 
Box No. 1858. 

COLLECTOR’S THIRD LIST OF FIBRED DISCS.— 
Complete Messiah ”’; Mahler Wayferer’s Songs 
(Zareska); Schumann Violin Concerto : 
Bach Violin Concerto, DB2003-5; Cesar Franck Sonata, 
— 8; ee 88 (Toscanini); Drum Roll (Heward); 

orak 2nd. 4th (Talich); Moussorgsky ‘ Pictures ’”’ 
( se Sibelius Society (Vol. 2); Brahms 2nd 
Piano (Bacxchaus); Mendelssohn (Dorfman); Chopin 
Studies, Op. 10 (Cortot); Liszt Ballade. Polonaise 
(Kentner); Funerailles (Horowitz); Bach-Busoni Prelude 
Fugue (Fischer); Tchaikovsky ‘‘ Swan Lake’’ (Dorati); 
*‘ Hamlet ’’ (Lambert); 81 records £13, or offers invited 
individually; carriage extra.—Tenbosch, 4 St. Matthew’s 
Road. St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

COLLECTOR’S VOCALS.—De Lucia, Bonci, Zenatello, 
Caruso, McCormack, Martinelli, Herold, Dalmores, 
Annseau, Fleta, Gigli, Pertile, Melchoir, Battistini, 
Gogorza, Gilibert. Renaud, Scotti, Sammareco, Ruffo, 
Chaliapin, Flancon, Journet, Mardones, Melba, Patti, 
Bonisegna, Eames, Hempel, Destinn, Schumann, bas py 
Tetrazzini, Gali-Curci, Schumann-Heink, etc 
Fonos, etc.; moderate prices.—Hewitt, 33 
Road. Rosetta. Be'fast. 

COMPLETE LONG-PLAYING CONVERSION, unused 

at under cost; Standard and LP Decca R/M/S pick-ups, 
type B, with arm and 40/1 matching transformer 
meme G33 turntable attachment; £12 lot.—Hoare, 
35 Kelmscott Road. Birmingh-m 17. 

CONNOISSEUR SUPER PICK-UP with LP and stan- 
dard heads, complete with matching transformer, new, 
£7 10s., ares £10 15s. 8d. Connoisseur LP Head, new, 
58s. Acos GP20 Microcell Pick-up, 60s. Head on 
stand 35s. All mew. Decca LP (red) or Standard 
(brown) Pick-up Heads, 3-pin type, new, 40s. each. 
Decca combined 78 and LP Turnover Pick-up, new, 60s. 
—Putnev 0340 (after 7 p.m.). 

DECCA LP PLAYER, crystal p.u., fitted carrying 
handle, perfect, as new, cost £12, accept £7 10s.— 
Box No 1821. 

DECCA 3378 PLAYING DESK, magnetic head, new 
needles, excellent condition; £14 or near offer.—Box 
No. 1933 

DECCA TYPE D PICK-UP, standard, £2; also Acos 
GP20 (standard and LP heads), £4; Rola 10-inch, 3-ohm 
a, £1.—Grigor, 7 Downsbridge Road, Beckenham, 

ent. 

DECCA 3-SPEED MOTOR, unused. £5; XMS Pick- 
up, new, £5. Wanted: Voigt or Decca Corner Cabinet. 
Box No. 1784. 

DECCA 78s AUTO. — Beethoven Septet, 
Schumann 1, 2; Franck Symphony; Chasseur sraudit. 
Haydn 100, 94; Mozart K488, K491. K387; ‘‘ Reforma- 
tion Khachaturian Piano: ‘“ Pictures ’’; Saint Saen 
2nd Concerto, 4th Symphony; Schubert; ‘Moldau; 

Und Verklarung; Neilson Expansiva; offers or £19 the 
lot.— —Box No 1958 


1948, £18.—Davenport, =. ingham Gardens, S.W.5 
Phone: (Davtime) HOL 4 
ECCALIAN GRAMOPHONE, 78 rpm, 
excellent condition £18.—Gilbert, 12 Strathray Gardens, 
N.W.3. Phone: PRI 6547. 


~DECCALIAN, 78 r.p.m., perf £20. — Lillywhite, 
29 Ronelean Road, Tolworth. Surbiton, Surrey 

DELETED VICTOR EQUIVALENTS, 20s.. 7: Caruso 
DB126; Chaliapin DB1531; Martinelli DBi139: 
D2009; Onegin DB 1420; Schorr »*2000/1: Ponselle-Telva 

DB1272; Melchior-Leider DB1724/5 (Tristan); Flagstad- 
Melchior (Lohengrin). Wanted: Brahms Variations 
(Solomon) .—Box No. 1927. 

~ DELETED VOCAL RECORDS MOSTLY, send for list. 
Lew's, 15 Mayfield Road, Sanderstead, Surrey. 

DELETIONS.—‘‘ Hamerklavier,’’ (Dvorak) 3, 
tastique’’’ (Walter), 30s. each: Tchaitovsky 1 70s... 
40s.; Saint Saen 3, 48s.; Khachaturian Piano, ids. 
Eleven Viennese Dances, 20s.; Dante Sonata, 16s.; T 
tentanz, 20s.; Ruins of Athens, 20s.; Brahms 3 (Kous- 
sevitsky), 30s.; First Concerto (Schnabel), 42s., 2nd, 
(Backhaus), 39s.; also Diabelli Variations, Sibelius 4, 
and 6, Society Albums, 49s. each; autos or £30 the lot. 
—Box No. 1957. 

DELIUS SOCIETY, Vol. 1 (manual), pre-war album; 
Sibelius lst and 2nd Symphonies, both Ka‘anus, auto, 
pre-war albums; El¢gar 2nd Symphony (Boult). auto, 

pocket album; all fibre played. ‘‘ The Gramovhone,’’ 
1945 fecmen July, Aug., Sept.) and 1946 to 
plete. Catalogues: H. M.V. 1938, 1942, 1946; Co'umbia 
1941, 196; Parlovhone 1941.—Offers to Box No. 1910. 

“** DIE FLEDERMAUS ” complete. Decca, as new, £3.— 
Stoneman, 23 Swaffield Road, Sevenoaks. 

E.M.G. ACOUSTIC GRAMOPHONE built on H.M.V. 
Mahogany Cabinet, Record space, Garrard Motor 200- 
259v. te reproduction, nearest to £12.—93 Sunny- 
field, Mill Hill, N.W.7. 

E.M.G. ACOUSTIC GRAMOPHONE and 400 Fibred 
Records (Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, 
Sibelius) for sale, separately or together. — Edwards, 
7 |] Putney Heath Lane, S.W.15. 

E.M.G. 10B GRAMOPHONE, Garrard A.C./D.C. motor, 
unmarked, £20 or near offer; two 10B sound boxes, 
perfect, £1 each.—Cole, 47 Queen’s Avenue, N.10. 
TUDor 4609. 

~E.M.G. STEEP CUTTING FILTER 50s.; Wharfedale 
Golden/CSB 15 ohm £4, new boxed. —19, Inchcape 
Avenue, Birmingham. 20. Phone: NOR 4260. 


“EXPERT ”’ (E. M. Ginn) Corner Radiogram, com- 
prising high-fidelity TRF radio unit with 6-watt ampli- 
fier, independent bass and treble controls, 12-in. Good- 
mans speaker, separate turntable with lightweight picx- 
up; price £48 10s.; inspection Baker Street district.— 

Write J. Love, Friston, Chorleywood, Herts. 

~ FIBRED.—Concertos: Beethoven (Heifetz), 22s. 6d.. 
Bach Double (Menuhin), 12s.; Piano (Co hen), 12s.; St. 
Saens No. 2 (Lympany), 13s. 6d. Beethoven Symphony 
No. 1 (Weingartner), 15s.; No. 2 (Krauss), 16s.; No. 4 
(Weingartner), 20s. Others, chamber, orchestral, etc.— 
Parrish, 51 Fountain St.. Manchester. 
wD. ae QUALITY Mahogany cabinet, £8 10s.—Box No. 

SALE. —Society Zauberflote,” § gns. Haydn 
97-98 (Beecham), £2. “‘ Gramophone (1943—1950), 
each or offers.—Box No. 

FOR SALE.—The ‘fibred records: Beethoven 
8th (Koussevitzky) 15s., 9th (Stokowski) as new 63s., 
‘* Emperor ’ (Schnabel/Sargent) 22s.; Berlioz Fan- 
—— (Walter) 27s., Faust excerpts (Beecham) §8s.; 
Bizet ‘‘ L’Arlesienne (Stokowsk) 10s., Carmen excerpts 
Chopin 2nd Concerto (Cortot) 20s.; 
Debussy ‘*‘ La Mer = "(Koussevitaky) 15s.; Franck Sym- 
phony (Beecham) 25s.; Grieg Concerto (Moiseiwitsch) 


l6s.; Haydn Surprise 12s.; ‘* Clock ”’ 
(Toscan:n) 16s.; Mendelsschn Ist Piano’ Concerto 
(Dorfmann) 8s., Violin (Kreisler) 12s.; Mozart 35 


(Toscanini) 12s., 40 (Toscanini) 15s.; Rachmaninoff 
2nd Concerto (Composer) 22s.; Ravel ‘* Daphnis ”’ 
(Ormandy) 10s.: Rimsky-Korsakov Scheherazade (Dorati) 
as new 22s., Capriccio (Harty) 7s.; Rossini ‘‘ Boutique ”’ 
(Goossens) '12s.; Saint-Saens Carnival (Stokowski) 18s. 
Schubert 4th ’ (Barb: rolli) 18s., 9th (Boult) 27s.; 
Shostakovitch 5th (Stokowski) 45s.;: Sibelius 2nd 
(Koussevitzky) 25s.; 1st Concerto (Rubin- 
stein) 18s. Variations 12s.; ‘‘&wan Lake’”’ 
Barb:rolli/LPO) §8s.; nfred (Sevitzxy) 90s. — Peter 
Makepeace,’ 1067 UR Road, Birmingham, 27. 


FROM 1904.—Music hall, musical comedy, vocal 
operatics in fine condition, at uninflated prices; state 
interests, s.a.e.; A.C. gram. motor, perfect, £3; vocal 
scores.—B-x No. 1820. 


FRENCH LINGUAPHONE RECORDS in good con- 
dition. Offers?—Mrs. Woolhouse, Fotherby. Louth, 
Lincolnshire. 


FULL-LENGTH TRAVIATA on long playing, also Yma 

Sumac, RCA Victor, brand new, £10 or offer.—Parker, 
168 Chase Road, Southgate, N.14. 
..GARRARD AC/DC MOTOR, Pick-up, 12 in. Turntable, 
good cond:tion, £15 or also collection lightly 
fibred Symphonies, Concerto etc., 5s. per record. 
Applicant must collect. anton, 14 High Street, 
Swindon. 

GARRARD AUTOMATIC ~ ert RECORD CHANGER, 
Model RC65. Hi-Fi. head, new, £10.—Levy, 
6 Amberden Avenue, N.3. FIN 2440 

“GARRARD MIXED AUTO-CHANGER, R.C.65A, mag- 
netic and miniature plug-in heads, new condition, 
reasonable offer secures.—34 Brownhill Road, Chandlers 
Ford. Hants. 

GARRARD 201B TWO-SPEED MOTOR, £12; Con- 
noisseur — gy Pick-up. standard and LP 
heads,transformer, £4. All good condition.—Mr. Watson, 
128 Hich Street, Whitechavel, E.1. BIS 1012. 

GONDOLIERS (Lytton. Lew's, Sheffield) 12 discs, 
D1334-45 complete in album; perfect; offers.—Redding- 

ton. 116 Sussex Road, Southport. 

GRAMOPHONE,” Dec. 1937—July 1947, 


offers.— 
Paton 42 Hawthorn Walk, Cambuslang, Glasgow. 

**GRAMOPHONE.”’ Vols. 16 to 19. unb-und; good 
condition, 30s., carriage paid.—1l1 Cleveley Road, Meols, 
Wirral, Chechire. 

HARTLEY-TURNER 215, 
offer.—Bcx No. 1911. 

H.M.V. MODEL 2000 ‘‘ CELEBRITY REPRODUCER. 
—Perfect condition; £80 or near offers.—Phone- LABur- 
nam 5411. 

H.M.V. 1950 AUTO-CHANGER UNIT, £6; Decca 33} 
player. crystal pick-up, change-over switch. £6: 
manuals, 18s. each; Tchaitovsky 4th (Koussevitsky), 5th 
(Beecham), Brahms 4th (Weingartner).—Mr. Stanvleton, 
34 Lothrop Street, W.10. MAIda 1141 (business hours). 
“"H.M.V. “Celebrity 2000” record reproducer, auto 10 
records; new condition. little used: 78s only; separate 
bass-treble controls —Wright 65 Habgood Rd., Loughton. 
COLUMBIA complete catalogues 1937- 
First reasonable offer accepted.—Box 


as new, £8, or nearest 


H.M.V. AND 
1948 inclusive. 
No. 1589. 


KURZ, De Lucia, Martinelli, Melba, Ponselle, Franci. 
Schorr, Gerhardt, etc.; reasonable.—Marshall, 56 St. 
Wilfrid’s Road. Burgess Hill Sussex. 

LEAK RP/CA PRE-AMP, LP channel, perfect, £5; 
also Leak Input Transformer. — Goodwin, Kenya, 
Barlaston. 

LPs.—Concertos: Chop:n (lst), Elgar, Dvorak (violins). 
Gershwin, Schubert 9th, Dvorak 2nd; waltzes; Svmphonie 
Espagnole; Mathis Mahler Kindertotenlieder, Das Lied- 
Mavlast; Fran csjuges. Mozart Requiem, Divertimento 
K251, Trios. Schubert Op. 100, — Op. 70, Octet, 
Sextent. Aho Hassan.—Box No. 

IP OPERAS.—‘‘ Nabucco,”’ 9 
** Ernani.”’ 9 gns.; mint.—Box No. 1925. 

MOZART ‘ REQUIEM” (Sabata) brand new, 48s.. 
Mozart Clarinet Quintet (Kell) 16s., Rachmaninov Con- 
certo II (Album) 25s. (Composer), ee of Figaro, 
Vol I. (Album) 30s., Song High Hills. Delius 15s., Bach 


** Norma,” £8; 


double Concerto (Menuhin) 8s.—N. Wheuae. 165 Green 
Lane, Norbury, S8.W.16. 
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MOZART, > ar in G (K387), Lener; Schubert, Trio 
o. i, 9. Cortot, Thibaud. Casals; Beethoven, 
Kreutzer, Deakin. De Greef Quartet No. 

Quartet; 
19192. 


15; Capet 
also H.M.V. model No. 156, offers?— Box 


ADAMA BUTTERFLY (Gigli), pre-war albums, 
Liprotte. 75s.; two leaf albums (12), 7s. 6d. 
each.— —Box No. 1818 


The GRAMOPHONE 


AIDA (PERTILE), D1596, D1597, D1611 or auto D7828, 
7830.—Richardson, MAYfair 8996. 

AL= FINEST CLASSICAL RECORDS in perfect t fibred 
condition, particularly unusual worss, deleted, foreign 
society, special list, electric vccals and all recent ues; 
also perfect Decca and foreign LPs. Collection distance 
according to quantity—K. S. Holman, 143 Greenway, 
Ickenham. Middlesex. Ru'sliov 2518. 


~ MR. “CHURCHILL, 1 his war-t'me speeches. 14. 12-in. 
in two albums; George Vth Christmas talks. 4 10-in. 
records; what offers?—141 Baldwins Lane, B:rm!ngham 28. 

~ OPERATIC AND VOCAL COLLECTION for disposal 
at bargain pvrices.—Box No. 1799. 

ORCHESTRAL, VOCAL, including “only ” recordings. 
deletions —Cooper, 68 Cumbrian Way, Millbrook, South- 

PAIR OF RADIOGRAM CABINETS.—One console to 
house record player, amplifier, etc., the other speaker 
enclosure for three bass units and "three tweeters; can 
easily be adapted for single units if desired; finished 
in walnut veneer, slightly marked by storaze: original 
cost £100, will accept reasonable offer.—SS. Electronics 
Ltd., Bron Road, Harrow, Middlesex. UNDerhill 0044. _ 

PAM ELECTRICAL REPRODUCER, Model 601B. two 
speakers. and Decca LP record player 33B: both excel- 
condition; willingly demonstrated; offers.—Epsom 

~ POWERFUL SPRING GRAMOPHONE MOTOR with 
turntab’e. 17s. 6d. —Box No. 1875. | 

~ PRIVATE oa -—Mostly deletions, from 3s. 
upwards. —Box No. 

~ QUALITY VALVE AMPLIFIER, 8 watt. P/P triode 
output, bass and treble controls. low and high gain 
inputs, with built-in 3-valve T.R.F. local station tuner: 
built; cost over £40: Baker 
triple cone 12-in. speaker in ‘“‘ infinite baffle ’ £ 
or ce~arately —Box No. 1929. 

RACHMANINOV 2nd SYMPHONY. 35s.: -; Brahms Horn 
Trio, 25s.—Longhurst. Brinksway Cottage, Shottermill, 
Haslemere. 

RADIOGRAM polished. 
with record storage comvartments. bargain, 
£14 10s. Console record player cabinet, walnut, £5 10s. 
—CUN 6610 even‘ngs. 

RECORD PLAYER with baffle twin speaker: hardly 
used; genuine; £40.—Blythe, 53 Langhorne Road, Heath- 
way. Dazenhan. Essex. 

R.G.D. AUTO-RADIOGRAM. as new. 1050C. plue 
RPA4. nearest £180.—Timewell, Carhampton, Minehead. 
Somerset. 

ROGERS BABY DE LUXE AMPLIFIER, unused, 8 gns. 
—Creese. 57 The Scaar. Newent. Gloucester. - 

(D’oyly Carte Opera Co.) complete 

set in good condition, offers.—Boulden, 
Trecarth Road. Godalming. Surrey. 

SCHNABEL, Landowska. records; -deletions.— 
Corbett. 58 Wellington Road. Lo-don. N W 8. 


solid 


Quintet (Pro 
Arte); (Cortot-Thibauld);: Pergolessi 
Concertino (Boyd Neel); Beethoven, Sonata Society, Vol. 
Best, 16 Belle Grove Terrace, Newcastle-upon- 

SIX LAUDER DELETIONS, also Caruso and Melba.— 
79 Lea Road. Egham 

” FIGARO, Schubert OP. 99, Beet- 
hoven Archduke, Choral (Weingartner). Tchaikovsky 
Pathetique. Nutcracker, Saint-Saéns Concerto (Lympany), 
Walton Violin (Cincinatti), Brahms 3 
offers.—Williamson, 9 Ken lworth Road, Leaminzton Spa 

~ STANDARD RECORDS in fine condition. orchestral. 
instrumental, deletions.—Lists from Ashcroft, 63 Aire- 
dale Avenue. Chicwick. 6794. 


SUPER CONNOISSEUR with standard head (only). 
£4 10s.; stamped envelopes please.—Box 

SUPER HIGH FIDELITY RADIOGRAM.—Fidelia de 
luxe chassis, Garrard 65A auto-changer. 12-in. speaker, 
medium walnut cabinet, perfect condition: £85: even- 
ings.—99 Higham Common Road, Barugh Green, nr. 
Barnsley. 

TCHAIKOVSKY’S ist PIANO (Horowitz); 6th Sym- 
Phony (Koussevitsky); ** Nutcracker ”’ (Goossens); 
Beethoven’s Emperor (Schnabel): Haydn’s 
prise ’’’ (Koussevitsky); Dvorak’s New World’ (Sto- 
kowski) or exchange for ‘‘ Aida’ or ‘ Trovatore ”’ 
Morton, 73 Rushdale Road, Meersbrook, 

THE GRAMOPHONE,” unbound from 1937/1951 in- 
clusive. Following copies necessary, 1937 Jan. -June, 
1939 April-Dec.. 1940 January. What offers?—A. L. Hill, 
4 Dawlish Road, N.W.2. 

VALENTE 8B3141, BUTTERFLY (Add:o)—Africana 
Fibred, immaculate. Best offer.—Insley, Strand Theatre, 
C.2. 

FEDALE CORNER REPRODUCER, W.12C.8. 
wna £35: universal Avo Minor, £6: Decca 
as type p.u. Renshaw, 62 Elland Road, Brighouse, 

WILKINS AND WRIGHT COIL PICK-UP, Type N, 
Scratch filter and equaliser, offers?—Box No. 1722. 

WILL EXCHANGE 10 new American LPs for dual- 
speed Deccalian. as new.—Box No. 1932. 

200 PERFECT RECORDS, Symphonies, Concertos, etc., 
played lightweight at half price, 50 10. Axiom 12 
£6. Lexington Pick-up £3.—Box 


WANTED 
pACOUSTICAL OR LEAK AMPLIFIER. Connoisseur or 


Decca XMS pick-up. 3-speed turntable or Chancery 
converter. Warecross, Kingsteignton, Devon. 


- ADVERTISER, interested languages, seeks recordings 
tails.—Box No. 1606. 


in Orcadian and Erse; full de 


ALL KINDS OF RECORDS WANTED.—Any quantities, 
State price. — Eddy’s (Nottingham) Ltd., 135 Alfreton 
Nottingham. 

AMERICAN COLLECTOR will exchange LPs for mint 
cop‘es of following vocals: Allesandro Valente. Michel 
Bohnen, Hans G-essen, Slezak (acoustics on Polydor and 
Odeon), Hermann Winklemann, E. Schmedes, Richard 
Schubert; interested in any vocals on German Vox. 
Odeon and late acoustic Polydor. Desire catalogues of 
same labels. Also Paul Bender Lieder discs.—Kemp 
Bordley, 129 Southampton Drive, Silver Spring, Mary- 
land. U.S.A. 

BARITONE RECORDS.—‘‘To Anthea,’’ by Hatton, and 
** Devotion.’”’ by Schumann.—Fox No. 19°4 

**BENEDICTIONS FOR BARMITZVAH,” by Bryll 
(Parl. PO58), Borin, Lewandowski, Selmer Cerini.— 
Box No. 1609. 

BEETHOVEN PIANO SONTATAS, Movart (K482), 
DB2681-84; Gluck Ballet Suite; Schumann — 3rd Sym- 
phonies and v olin concer*‘os.—Box No. 1919 

** BEETHOVEN MASS” (Decca Polydor 
urgently wanted; also H.M.V. DB5396/7 (‘‘ Lodoletta ’’/ 
ata H.M.V. EG2887 (‘‘ Fra Diavolo.’’) yon No. 


BIRMINGHAM AREA.—Records wanted, all kinds, 
any quantity, state price; collection where possible.— 
Box No. 1778. 

~ CHURCHILL, WINSTON.—Records wanted, must be 
mint, no surface noise; highest cash prices. or meat, 
sweets. LPs, etc.—Cone, 2327 Arthur Street, Los 
Ang°les. 65. U.S A. 

CINEMA ORGAN RECORDS including MacLean’s 
‘*Ride of the Valkvries.”’ ‘‘ Finale of W2:dor’s 5th 
Organ Symphony ’”’ and Grieg’s “A Minor Piano Con- 
certo,’’ Torch’s vi 12th Street Rag’’ and ‘‘ Orient Ex- 
press,’’ Foort’s ‘‘ Choo-Choo.’’ Also Foort’s book, ‘‘ The 
Cnema Organ’ and Whitworth’s ‘‘ The Cinema and 
Theatre Organ.’’ Please state prices and condition. — 
Moyes. 40 Johnstone Drive, Rutherglen, nr. Glasgo 

COLLECTOR REQUIRES imported and deleted 
American dance records, especially Dorseys.—Malcombe, 
43 Brook Road. Bath. 

~ DANCE RECORDS, deleted, urgently wanted: (H.M.V.) 
BD172, 5483 Hylton, 5781, 5794, 5815 Loss; (Col.) 
FB2931, 3030 G:bbons; (Regal Zono) MR3073, 3139 Loss, 
3591, 3673 Harry Roy. 1737, 1786 Stone; (Parlo.) F281, 
1547 Harry Roy; (Decca) 'F5381 Roy Fox, 5570, 6976 
Ambrose; (Rex) 9528 Rabin, 8187, 9411 Jay Wilbur, 9421, 
10,181 Cotton, 8545 Payne. State price.—Eric Orum, 
Soldalen 19, Copenhaz7en. 

DELIUS SOCIETY VOLUMES I AND III in pre-war 
albums. Sonz of the High Hills, Village Romeo, Violin 
Sonata, Piano Concerto. Fibred condit'on essential and 
preferably manual couplings. Biographies of Delius 
also reou’red.—-Box No. 1771. 

EX-THEATRICAL (sole interest music) extremely 
grateful gifts of unwanted records, musical comedy, 
operatic. varietv.—Box No. 

“GRAMOPHONE,” complete collection with indices 
wanted. at reasonabe pric?.—Bcx No. 1792. 

GRAND OPERA COMPANY.—D234, 235, 236, 327, 328, 
329. 330.—104b Chase Side. London, N.14 

BS8805 Schudert’s Litanei recorded b; Ernest 

good price paid for well-cared for record; all 
a to B. J. Bown, Lovers Hall, Pitchcombe, nr. 
Stroud, Glos. 

H.M.V. DB4 Daphne ’’/Strauss Col. 5441 

Carols); Col. D15137 (‘ Thesée (Milhaud); 

Hamlet ’/Ruffo); H.M.V. 3B5891 
’*/Hylton); Decca F2206 (Al Bowll7); 
Parlo. R1164 (‘‘ Musical Clock ’’/Haydn); Col. 9 
(B.B.C. Dance Orchestra); H.M.V. DA1053 (Granforte) ; 
H.M.V. DA4480 c The Taming of the Shrew ’’/Friedel 
Beckmann; H.M.V DB7‘%93 (‘* Zaza ’’/Dinh Gilly): Col. 
5708 (Lavton and Johnstone).—Box No. 1573. 

KUNNEKE’S TANZERISCHE SUITE, Weill’s Alabama 
Song (Mahazonny) (Telefunsen/Ultraphon) and Dreig- 
roschenoper Suite (Polydor); Krenek’s Johnny ”’ 
(Parlophone): anything by Egk and Orff.—Box No. 1798. 

LEAK TL/12/RC/PA/U and Leak pick-up 
wanted: must be verfect condition.—Box No. 

~“MEDLEY OF MARCHES,” by Widnes Band 
(REG) ZON (T)6158.—Box No. 1608. 

** OPERA ”’ all back numbers; Vinas ‘‘ Celeste Aida ’’; 
Col. Butterfly ’’ 9787, 9793; Col. Boheme” 9851, 
9852: Plum ‘‘ Pagliacci’’ C1837. State prices.—Hickman, 
5 Ki ) Kings House, 396 Kings Road, Chelsea, S.W.10. 

~ OPERATIC TENORS, 78, a. LPs, condition and 
price.-—Carter. 20 Barbourne Road. cester. 

RECORDS of Scott-Skinner on Regals, 
Pathés, Columbia-Renas, etc.; Beltonas of John Morgan, 
Angus Fitchet, George Davie (violin); particulars of 
any pick-up designed for electrical reproduction of 
Pathés.—Box No. 1959. 

RECORD OF KING EDWARD VID 
SPEECH, 11.12.36; state price required.—Box No. 1904. 

RECORDS of Walter Widdop and Malcolm McEachern; 
also Beethoven Violin Concerto (Kreisler and Leo Blech). 
—Brown. 56 Fairfield Lane, Barrow-in-Furness. 

SCHUMANN, ELISABETH.—Records wanted up to £5 
for certain acoustics! rare electrics also wanted; pay 
sterling, dollars, meat, sweets, LPs, etc.—Cone, 2327 
Arthur Street, Los Angeles, 65, U.S.A. 


SIEGFRIED I, ll, “ GitterdAmmerung,” with Melchior. 
—Crane. Trees. Chestnut Walk. Woodford, Essex. 

SINGLE-SPEED ‘‘ CONNOISSEUR”? MOTOR, 
condition essential.—Box No. 1917. 


perfect 


STABILE.—CQ978, DQ696, DQ697, DQ702, CQX16504, 
CQX16505, L1970 or equivalents, RO20011, any Fonotipias. 
—1l1l Newport Road, , Gosport, ants. 

TEN TIMES LIST PRICES, MR2014. 2233 (Miss Joy), 
Rex 8728, 8950 (Corona Babes with Phyllis Robins). Five 
times: Parlophone F1056 (Snow White); Crown 260 
(Captain January). High prices, Italian records of 
litt’e children’s voices. 12s., Dvorak Symphonic Varia- 
tions.—Vasey, 35 Powerham Crescent, Exeter. 

TRANSCRIPTION QUALITY 2-SPEED UNIT; also 
GP20 pick-up, LP and standard heads and corner 
cabinet.—Box No. 1914. 

TURANDOT CHORUSES, H.M.V. C? Sheridan. H.M.V. 
C1957, Schmidt, Tote Stadt, Onegin, Bruns. 50028, Polo- 
— Dances, Decca K643. Fine condition.—Box No. 
1668. 


Otello 


WANTED.—H.M.V. Records Nos. 
Suite. Coleridce Tavlor.—Box No. 1730. 

WANTED.—Eton Boating Song (Eton Choral); Good- 
night Vienna (Jack Buchanan) .—Write Thorne, 31 Pick- 
ford Road, Bournemouth. 

WANTED.—Strauss: Heldenleben (Bohm, Electrola); 
Atterberg: Fourth Symphony (Deutsche Gramaphon); 
—o Rhapsodie Portuguese (LFX629/30); Beethoven 

Op. 30/2 (Dubois-Maas, DFX195 /7): Emperor 

D625/9); Quartet, Op. 59/2 (Leners, LX740/3); 

Liszt: Rhapsod'e Espagnol (Barer, DB2675/6); Elgar: 

(DB1908/1%). Will pav cash or exchanze LPs.— 
L Clear, 64 Kens‘neton Road, Bronxville. N.Y. 

WANTED Ere National Anthem” m: or 


B4273—4274, 
L730 


brass band; mm price.—Colonel Jannelli, 14 
Kines Yard, 

WANTED Seated D1837, DB1578-DB1583, Album 
148: Tannhauser DB2748; Lohengrin DA1623, D155, 


DB4400; Ring Motives 2237-0238; Tristan L2187, L2195, 

2201 1.—Geo. Graham, 33 Linden Avenue, Woodseats, 
Sheffield 8. 

“WANTIED.—Columbia 9769 (Helston Furry). zood con- 
Git‘on: state price.--Miss Lambe. West Coker, Yeov'l. 

WANTED.—Old musical plays. pre 1914. vocal and 
orchestral, good condition.—Swainson, 85 Church Lane, 
Wa'thamstow. E 17. 

WANTED .—Post-war Garrard auto-changers and record 
also radios and pick-ups.—King, 115 Borough 
SE1 WATer'oo 466 

—(H.M V. Lei'a Megane, Una Bourne 
(viano): John Hunt and Rex Allan (Neo-Bechstein) ; 
Reginald Foort. two pieces (Mvorat) C1459: De Groot 
(orchestra): Stokowski conducting ‘‘ Swan ‘of Tuonela.”’ 
—Rena'ld Jones. 31 Woodmere Avenue. Watford. 

WANTED.—A number of LPs in good condition; hich- 
est prices paid: collected or box supplied.—70 Hampden 
Way. London. N.14. ben 

WANTED.—Piano records including Friedman, 
mann. Landowska, Godowsky, Paderewski, Horowitz. 
Pachmann, Backhaus, Levine, and many others.—Box 
No. 1970. 

WANTED URGENTLY.—Pensee D’Automne (Jongen), 
Pr. Haro'd Darke. pvlaved on the organ at St. Michael’s 
Church. Cornhill (09474) G1468.—Box No. 1813. 

£2 OFFERED for copy of book, ‘‘ Memoirs of Sigrid 
Onegin.’’—Box No. 1964. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BACHELOR (34). music, bridge and general interests, 
wishes correspond with young people, similar interests.— 
Box No. 1941. 

BACHELOR (42). just taken uv residence in London 
area, very interested in granovhone reproduction, ballet, 
ciné phototraphy. would like to hear from others, 
similar interests. view friendshiv.—Box No. 1816. 

“BACHELOR (32). London. large collection vocal record- 
ings, interested music (esvecially overa), theatre, arts, 
foreign travel. seeks friendshio others London, Home 
Counties: vhotogravh avvreciated.—Box No. 19 

CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY.—BSachelor, early thirties, 
living London area, would welcome ——- to share 
Italian holiday, June 13th-29th.—Box 

ELECTRONIC ENGINEER available icr 
modification and of high-fidelity ea2:pment, 
magnetic recorders, etc.; London and Home Counties.— 
Televhone Woollett, Orvineton (Kent) 6204. 

F.D. makes soundboxes perfect; send stamp.—Rev. 
L. D Griffiths. Barford St. Martin, Sa‘isburv. 

“JUNIOR (GIRL) required by ‘‘ The Gramophone ”’ 
(London office) for general office work; write or tele- 
phone for appointment.—‘‘ The Gramophone,’”’ 8 Barter 
Sieeeh. Holborn, W.C.1. Tel. Holborn 8609. 

URGENT.—Would the man from Wembley with the 
Buddy Clark Dubbings write again to D. Simpson, 

Avlwins, Mavfield Sussex. 

WALLER SOCIETY.—S.a.e. for particulars to Cooke, 
17 St. Cvprians Street, London, S.W.17. 

WIDOWER, 40. interests records, concerts. cpe 
theatre, seeks correspondence view friendship w ‘th 
others of similar tastes.—Box No. 1780. 


YOUNG MAN (Nottingham-Derby area) wishes to 
contact another young man interested in recorded music, 
cinema, theatre, walking. etc.; possible holiday in Devon 
ly — photo appreciated; all replies answered.—Box 


aUNG MAN, 25. married, ex R.A.F. pilot, of good 
bac rground, educated above matriculation standard, with 
wide knowledge of music and classical records, requires 
job nage ag prospects, London or S.E. England.— 
x No. 95. 


YOUNG MAN, opera, Lieder, gramophone. seeks 
——oe another; Leeds or Northern area.—Box No. 


MAN, three years End experience gramo 
phone trade. desires post coast; responsibility 
welcomed.—Box No. 1 
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TRADE 


Rates for this section—sixpence per word—with a 
minimum charge of eight shillings. 

A BIG FREE LIST of Records and Books, including 
hundreds of imported LPs. Please request vocal or 
non-vocal. Special (tax-free) overseas service. Enquiries 
welcomed —Renton. Tiwtree. Colchester. Essex. 

A FINE SELECTION of modern classical recordings at 
bargain prices awaits the caller at the Record Collectors’ 
Shop. 121 High Road, Willesden Green, —_ N.W.10 
(near the Willesden Library), buses 1, 8, 46, 52, 660 


and 664 pass the door. Open 9.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. 
daily. Records in good condition ‘a bought or 
exchanged. 

A FINE «SELECTION OF AMERICAN LPs, facilities 
for tria, list.—Neglected Masterpieces Recording Co., 
362 City Road. London, E.C.1. Tel. TER. 17561. 


A POSTAL RECORD LENDING LIBRARY.—Catalogue 
_ post free.—A. H. Buckley, 42 Avenue Rise, Bushey, 

erts. 

ALL KINDS OF CLASSICAL RECORDS bought and 
sold. Send 6d. stamps if not already on the mailing 
list for our well-known regular catalogue of high-class 
recordings in finest possible condition at reasonable 
prices. The March issue will contain the usual com- 
prehensive selection of recorded music, familiar and 
unusual, current and deleted. while our prompt and 
safe postal service covers all parts of the U.K. Perfect 
78 discs accepted in part exchange for Decca LP records 
and equipment. LP postal service. low rates.—K. S. 
Holman, 143 Greenway, Ickenham, Middx. Ruislip 2518. 

AMERICAN RECORDS, including LPs. supplied against 
payment in England.—Send enquiries and asx for lists. 
Ross, Court & Co. (Canada), 121 Simcoe Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada 

ANY AMOUNT of second-hand records purchased; 
good prices paid.—Phone PAD. 1011 or communicate 
Giljavs, 84 Church Street, London, Ww.8. 

BORROW YOUR LONG-PLAYING RECORDS and 
Save tax; records sent bi-weekly or monthly, whichever 
method suits your convenience.—Details from N. Staats 
sesees Library, 25-27 Victoria Place, Fenton, Stoke-on- 

rent. 

COLLARO 3-speed auto-change units, £12 9s. 9d.; 
plug-in pick-ups for same, ACOS crystal £3 2s. é¢d.; 
hi-fi high impedence £2 6s.; Ortho Dynamic £4 Os. 3d.; 
large stock of DECCA 
11 Station Approach, 
BATtersea 0956. 


CORNER SPEAKER BAFFLES and record cabinets. 
Photographs and details from H. C. Harridge, 8 Moor 


Street. Cambr'dge Circus. W 1 

DECCA MU14 THREE-SPEED MOTORS at new reduced 
price of £6 8s. 6d. (plus 2s. postage); walnut finish 
playing desks complete with lid fitted above motor and 
Chancery GPX dual cartridge crystal pick-up, £15 9s. 6d.; 
with Connoisseur super lightweight pick-up (two heads 
and transformer), £21 18s. 8d.; with Decca X/M/S dual 
head magnetic pick-up, £18 5s.; desk supplied without 
pick-up at £11 5s., or client’s own pick-up fitted for 
5s. extra; a few Connoisseur duel speed motors at 
£22 18s. 8d. Let us quote you for your requirements. 
Special cabinets, amplifiers, pick-ups, radio tuners, 
speakers, etc.—Se 2 stamp to ‘‘ Phase-In,’’ 99 Ash- 
bank, Bucknall, 

EVERY RECORD SOLD with a money back guarantee. 
Over 5.000 to choose from; symphonies. concertos, 
orchestral, instrumental, operatic and lieder.—H. C. 
Harridge, 8 Moor Street. Cambridge Circus, W.1. Open 
daily (except Thursday) from 11 a.m. till 5.30 p.m. 
List sent to thoce who cannot call. 

FOREIGN COLLECTORS visiting Italy may purchase 
direct from Monteverde Adolfo’s Store in Milan 50 Corso 
Garibaldi (the interior of a palace), early gramophone 
records for collectors. Lyric Opera, Celebrities, Rare 
Recordings from 1898 to 1935 on records, Fonotipia, 
T.. Berliner, H.M.V., Victor, Columbia, 
Gigale. Odeon and Path‘. etc. 

GARRARD ELECTRIC MOTOR, complete with pick- 
up, £6 10s. 5d.: Royal magnetic pick-up. £1 10s. 4d.; 
Goldring lightweight pick-up with sapphire jewel point 


Clapham Junction, S&.W.11. 


needle. £3; Garrard hand-wind motor, £3 ls. 3d.; 
Collaro 3-speed motor auto-change gram., complete 
with pick-up (2 heads), £18 13s. 1d.; gramophone 


sound boxes, 15s. 6d., 19s. 6d. and 25s.; HMYV. gram. 
sound box, £2 10s. 4d.: S.H. H MV. portable gramo- 
phone, £9 10s.; gramophone springs, all sizes stocked, 
from 9s. 6d. to 25s.; gramophone repairs by experts; 
10.000 gramophone records always in stock; open all 
day Wednesday.—Hessy’s, 20 Manchester St., Liverpool. 

GO9D PRICES PAID for fibre-played records; modern 
recordings. classical only. We require concertos of all 
kinds, shorter orchestral works, instrumental, vocal, all 
long-playing. all works of Mozart, complete operas. You 
are invited to inspect our interesting stock, open daily 
10-6. Thursday 10-1, Friday 10-7.—Gate Bookshop. ib 
oc, Road, Nottinghill Gate, London, W.11, PARk 

8. 

LEADING SWEDISH RECORDING CO. desires repre- 
sentation in Sweden for manufacturers exporters of the 
following line of goods: Lacquer discs (nitrate); cutting 
needles (stylus) for the recording of discs. sapphires, 
gramophone motors, micronvhones. and other electro- 
acoustical im»lements.—Answers to Acord Recording Co. 
A.B., Erix Dahlbergszat 37, Stockholm, Sweden. 

LP AND 78 classical and cperatic records bought. sold 
and exchanged.—-H. C. Harridge, 8 Moor Street, Cam- 
bridge Circus. W1. 

LP RECORDS BY POST.—Order with confidence. Each 
record individually inspected and carefully ge Orders 
over £2 post free, under £2 please add 1 LP record 
catalogue is. 6d. post free.—Rogers Co. 
(M.O. Deovt.). 116 Blackheath Road. Greenwich. S.E.10. 

OPERA LOVERS are enjoying the honest profiles of 
. to-day’s stars in ‘* Voices of the Opera,’’ 3s. 6d.—Order 


from booksellers or ‘‘ Music Parade,’’ 4 Fellows 
London, N.W.3. 


LPs sent post free.—Readings, £1 


The GRAMOPHONE 


ISSUES. — “ Les 
rald Souzay, Nos. 


ANTHOLOGIE SONORE 
by Campra, sung by 
161-2. Harpsichord pieces by D Anglebert, played by 
M. Charbonnier, 163. Le ant du Monde LPs includ- 
ing ‘‘ Song of the Forest,’’ Shostakovitch; Kabalevsky, 
violin concerto with Oistrach; are available on order 
from English distributors.—Ross, Court & Co., 
Trafalgar Street, Brighton. Sussex. 

ORGAN RECORD CATALOGUE (U.S. origin).—A 
comprehensive list of current and deleted items, dupli- 
cated on 129 pages, good quality paper same size as 
Gramophone,”’ ei post free.—Cameron, 75 Devon- 
shire Road. London, W.5. 

PORTABLE (NON-ELECTRIC) GRAMOPHONES in 
new condition, fully guaranteed; list 2}d.—Lunts (G.), 
4 Woodland Grove, Woodthorpe. Nottingham. 

PROTECT YOUR RECORDS.—Albums holding 3-12 
records, 10-in. or 12-in.; strongly bound; durable jobs; 
prices 7s. 6d. to 17s. 6d.; enquiries welcomed.—Ricxeard, 
55 Woodbury Road, Walthamstow, E.17. 

‘** RECORD ”’ CABINETS, £5 13s. 4d., delivered free; 
2 decker style with space for 10-in. records above and 
12-in. below; in oak. also walnut and mahogany finishes; 
write ~—* ilustrations. — Stamford, 35 Queens Avenue, 
London. 

RECORD _—Super quality board, extra 
12-in. 5s., 10-in. dozen; carriage paid.— . Rut 
printers. 50 oS Street, Manchester, 

“RECORD COLLECTING,” by Boris wy 100 
pages of facts and hints; illustrated: 8s. 6d. post free.— 
Oatwood Press, Tanglewood, South Godstone, Surrey. 

RECORD COVERS.—Made of stiff brown board, 10-in. 
size 3s. per dozen; 12-in. size 4s. per dozen; please add 
packing and carriage; trade enquiries invited.—M. Young 
& Co., 194 Drayton Park, London, N.5. Telephone 
Canonbury 2296. 

RECORD FILING one of superb appearance 
and construction. Finish “7 walnut or mahogany 
hand french polished: a A, - hold 300 or 500 discs 
from £13 10s. —Stamp for details from ‘* Phase-In,”’ 
99 Ashbank, Bucknall, Stoke-on-Trent. 

SALE.—Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Mendelssohn records, 
steeled; reasonable; list.—Box No. 1776. 

TRIUMPH AMPLIFIERS announce a direct sales policy 
ensuring lowest prices for their new high fidelity equip- 
ment now in production, superbly built, highest per- 
formance standards; 5-watt amplifier, £11 5s.; 10 watt, 

6 10s. (inclusive of remote tone control units); TRF 
preset tuner, £7 3s. 3 waveband  superhet, 
£8 7s. 8d.; twelve months’ guarantee; satisfaction 
assured or money returned; full technical service..— 
Triumoh Amplifiers. Longmoor Road, Liphook, Hants. 


URANIA AND CHANT DU MONDE silong-playing 
records supplied to special order.—William Lennard 
Concerts Co., 38 Norbury Avenue, Thornton Heath. 


WE BUY ALL KINDS OF GRAMOPHONE RECORDS, 
any quantity; state price.—E. D. Godley Ltd., 2 Shude- 
hill, Manchester, 4. Tel. Deansgate 7705. 

WE BUY all kinds of gramophone records; any quan- 
tity; state price —E. Godley Ltd., 2 Shudehill, Man- 
chester. 4. Tel. Deansgate 7705. 

YORKSHIRE GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY, 168 Briggate, 
Leeds, provides a unique Postal Library Service of 
Classical Records: stam» for details: list 2s. 9d. 

YOU ARE INVITED to call and hear the wonderful 
new ‘‘ Symphony ’’ range of amplifiers by N.R.S. with 
their three channels, giving independent control of 
treble, middle and bass; 5-watt model 93 gns.; 10-watt 
model (now with push-pull triode output), 15 gns. Special 
models for Decca C. & D. pick-ups, 11 gns. and £17 
resp. If you cannot call, send 5d. for full catalogue 
and bargain supplement. Decca A.C. gram. motors for 
78 or 334 r.p.m., £4. Ditto with switch giving a 
45 and 78 r.p.m., £6 10s. Decca pick-up to matc 
fitted Acos hi-fi crystal cartridges for 78 or 334 r.p. —¥ 
53s., or with both interchangeable heads, 84s. 6d. Garrard 
dual-speed (334 and 78) gram. units comprising suverior 
engineered motor mounted on fully-sprung unit-plate 
with lightweight pick-up arm and full auto-stop, also 
two Decca high fidelity 3-pin plug-in lightweight mag- 
netic pick-up heads for standard and LP; unrepeatable 
offer, £11 19s. 6d., carriage and packing 3s. 6d. Record 
player cases, 153 x 13] x 7 ins., beautifully covered in 
brown leatherette, incl. uncut motorboard, clearance 
above board 23 ins., below 34 ims., 57s. 6d., carr. 2s. 
Microgram cases, ex Ensa, substantially built with plated 
corner plates, 2 hasps and carrying handle and uncut 
motorboard;; internal measurements, 164 x 143 x 8} ins. 
high, m.b. adjustable for height: taxe almost any gram. 
unit or changer, speaker grill at front, room for 4-watt 
amplifier; while they last, 52s. 6d. post paid; Eliptical 
speaker to suit. 22s. 6d. Bass Reflex cabinet kits, give 
superb bass and top. 3 ~ timber fully cut. eom- 
plete felt, 8-in. model 2 6 ins. high x 15 ins. wide 

x 12 ins. deep. 85s.; 44, BS 97s. 6d.; 12-in. speaker 
end. 107s. 6d.. carr. 7s. 6d., ready built Ts. 6d. extra. 
Just come in: Collaro AC3/511 3-speed ¢gram. units com- 
prising motor (334, 45 and 78) turntable, pick-up and 
fully automatic start and stov. Price with dual-purpose 
GP27 head. £11 8s. 9d. or with two sevarate GP27 heads, 
£14 8s. 9d. Collaro RC511 autochangers, play nine 
records, price with Standard magnetic head. £12. Collaro 
3RC511, as above but for 3-speeds, price with dual GP27 
head, £15 15s.. or with two sep. heads, £19, all carr. 


NEW 
Femmes ”’ 


paid. Garrard AC6 centre-drive gram. units with full 
12-in. t.t., variable speed, £6 10s.—Northern Radio 
Services, 16 King’s College Road, London, N.W.3. 


PRImroce 8314. 


YOU MAY FIND that item you are seeking in our 
postal list. which covers all sections except vocal! 
rarities—Send €d. stamp, ‘‘ The Record Album,’’ 13 
Gloucester Street. Brighton. Condition guaranteed. 


15s. DOWN SECURES RECORDS approximate cash 
value £5, balance in eignt monthly instalments: H.M.V., 
Columbia. including special list and Society. Decca, 
Brunswick. Capitol and long-playing: other mafxes avail- 
able.—Hamiltons of Bristol Ltd., 45-53 Church Road, 
Redfield. Bristol, 5. 
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3 Newman Yard, London, 
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March, 1952 


No. I. TRAILER for use with heavy mag- 
netic pick-up. 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL MUSIC AND RADIO DEALERS 


or direct from BROADCASTER RADIO 


The GRAMOPHONE 


No. 2. STRAIGHT for use with standard 


or crystal pick-up. 


SUPPLIES LTD. 


(Dept. G), 112-116 OLD STREET, LONDON, 


No. 3. LIGHTWEIGHT for use with 
miniature pick-up. 


E.C.I 


PICK-UP NEEDLE 
PLAYS FOR MONTHS 


AS USED FOR BROADCASTING 


SAPPHIRE 


Planet recorvs 


PRESENT THE LATEST RELEASES OF 


THE FINEST ARRAY OF ANGLO-JEWISH ARTISTES 


JOHNNY FRANKS 


and his Kosher Ragtimers 


WILHELMINA 
MAHZEL . 


TZENA TZENA (Sheine Sheine) 
(Hetty’s) WEDDING SAMBA 100! 


BAKER & WILLIE 


‘ with Orch. 
DIE ZACH (The Thing) 


A DAY IN THE a 
(Sabre Dance) --- 1008 


VIC WISE 
acc. Johnny Franks Orch. 


SUITS FOR SLOVAK SAILORS 
Parts | and 2 


Rev. J. DAVIDSON 


acc, Organ 


TIKANTO SHABBOS 
(Dedication of the Sabbath) 
Parts I and 2 1005 


SIM SH ULOM (Grant 
Parts | and 2 (Trad.)... ... 1004 


CHAIM TOWBER | 
acc. Johnny Franks Orch. 


FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 
WHITECHAPEL... ..._ .. 1007 


DON ARDEN 


acc. Organ 
CANTOR FOR SABBATH 
(Trad 


ELI-ELI (Trad.) ... ... ... ... 1003 


@ Watch for further details of new issues of these superb recordings. 
from : 


Selecta Gramophones L 


td., Thom 


Diamond & Butcher Ltd. 
Manchester. 


pson 
and Duwes & Co. Ltd., 12 Hilton Street, 
EXPORT ENQUIRIES TO 


PLANET RECORDINGS LTD. 
I6b Stamford Hill, LONDON, N.1I6 
Phone : Stamford Hill 7002 


** | am extremely pleased with perform- 
ance . . . the reproduction is the best I 
have heard.”—From a user’s letter. 


3-Speed Auto Changer 
Latest Collaro model, offered here mounted 
for table use at remarkably low prices. 
With head, universal sapphire. 
£15.11.6 : with two high fidelity magnetic 
heads, £17. 168. 8. Send for illustrated leaflet. 


Gram Unit by BSR A.c. 
78 rpm 10’ rim-drive turntable, magnetic 
pick up. Attractive fawn finish. Few Only. 


Decca Motors MU14, new 
price, £6.8.6. 2-Speed MU10, £3.17.8. 


Goodmans Audiom 12 inch loudspeaker, few 
only, £8.12.6 : W.B. 10 inch Stentorian, 3 or 
15 ohm, £2.4.6. 


— Ups Chancery GPX, with Micro- 

cartridges for 78’s and LP. With one 
with two 84/6. Rothermel 
crystal model, 28/6. 


QUALITY MART 


Mail Orders Only. Note New Address— 


8 Dartmouth Park Avenue, 
London, N.W.5 


Amplifier 


As described in 
Gramophone.”’ 


“The 


Performance is comparable 
with the best on the market CaaS 
but cost is relatively low. See 

@ 8 watts output—only 0.15% 

harmonic 

@ Latest al! glass Mullard valves 

@ Push pull with negative feedback 


@ Pre Amolifier with wide tone 


control 
Amplifier... 17 Gns. 
Pre Amplifier 5 Gns. 


Ready built and tested. 


Home Construction. 
instructions, parts, lists and diagrams, 
price 1/6 post free. 


ORDER YOUR LP RECORDS 
POST FREE FROM Q.M. 


XXV 
Regd 
: 
= 
. 
‘ 
> 
: 
‘ 
£5.10.8. 


midland specialists 
in high fidelity 
reproduction .... 


HAVE PLEASURE IN 
ANNOUNCING THE OPENING 


High Fidelity OF THEIR NEW FACTORY 
Amplifiers, LABORATORIES AND 
Tone Control Units, DEMONSTRATION ROOMS 


Pre-Amplifiers 

and Radio Feeders, 

High Quality Record 

and Playback 

Amplifiers 

for Magnetic Tape. 

Oscillator Units, Oscillator 

Coils, Bias Rejector Units, 

Mixer Stages, Magnetic Tape 

Erase and Record Play Heads. 


Crossover Units. 


Matched Microphones, Gram 
Motors, Pick Ups, Headphones, 
Speakers and Speaker Systems. 


ELECTRICAL & ELECTRONIC 
DEVELOPMENT LIMITED 


Sound Craftsmanship beyond Compare 


DECCA 


RECORD PLAYERS 
Models 348/C and M 


Turntable speeds, 334, 45 and 
78 r.p.m. The unit is housed in a 
polished walnut cabinet of attrac- 4 
tive modern appearance, with a 
close-fitting felt-lined lid con- 
forming to the lines of the cabinet. 
Rubber feet prevent damage to 
polished surfaces. 

Weight : 134 Ibs. 

Overall Dimensions : 16” x 6}” x 13}” 
Mains Supply : 200-250 volts, AC 50 c.p.s. 
MODEL C, fitted with inter- 
changeablecrystal heads, isdesigned 
to suit the majority of domestic 
radio receivers or low gain 
amplifiers. | 


MODEL M, which has magnetic heads for both long playing 
and ordinary records, is for use with high-gain amplifiers or 
radio receivers of excepticnal pick-up sensitivity. With this 
model a choice of pick-up impedances, four for 78 r.p.m. and 
three for Long Playing, allows very accurate circuit matching. 
PICK-UP: Decca lightweight balanced arm with two inter- 
changeable heads with sapphire-tipped styli. Weight compen- 
sation is automatic. Motor : Shrouded constant-speed induction 
type with a heavy rotor turning in self-lubricating bearings to 
ensure smooth running and long life. Drive : Rubber-rimmed 


£22.1.0 


or £7.7 deposit 


and [2 monthly 
payments of 29/- 


driving wheel bearing on the inner face of the turntable rim. 
Turntable : 
rubber mat. 


Of heavy pressed steel, and fitted with a ribbed 


MAIL ORDER SUPPLY CO., The Radio Centre, 
33 Tottenham Court Rd., London, WI. MUSeum 6667 
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New Wharfedale Microgroove 
Equaliser and L.S. tone control unit 


Inserted in a Loudspeaker circuit this new tone 
control unit gives a falling characteristic of about 
3 D.B. per octave at 500 C.P.S. upwards. The 
unit, a tapped inductance with a six-position 
switch, is ideal for matching Microgroove record- 
ing characteristics or for use as a scratch filter on 
worn records. It is recommended for speakers 
of 2-16 ohm impedance up to 30 watts. 


Microgroove Equaliser and 
L.S. Tone Control Unit. Price, 


Dimensions: 7”x4}”x4}” 
Weight: 2 1b. 6 oz. 


WHARFEDALE WIRELESS ‘WORKS 


BRADFORD ROAD, IDLE, BRADF ORD, YORKS. 
Telephone : IDLE 461 


u 


Norman Burns Quintet. 
Fell on Alabama 


Lee Konitz Quintet. Palo Alto/You Go to oy Head... 10-205 
Gerry Moore (Piano Solo). Gerry’s Boogie/Mcore Boogie 10-206 
Kenny Graham’s Afro-Cubists. Mike Fright/Pip Squeak 10-207 
Stan Getz Quintet. Don’t Getz Scared/Flamingo . 10-208 
Montana Taylor (Piano aes Low Down a Can’t 

Sleep (Vocal) 
Bertha Chippie”’ Hill (Vocal) 

Trouble in Mind, with Lovie Austin’s Blues 


Serenaders 
How Long Blues, with Baby Dodds Stompers 10-210 


Children’s Playtime Series. (7-in.) 

As Tommy went walking (A ieneery Rhyme) Told and 
sung by Dorothy Woods ia 
Bimbo’s Easter (A Story) Written 
and told by Dorothy W 


Red Label Series 

Alan Clare (Piano) The Swan/Caprice Viennois 

Pete Pitterson’s West Indians, with the Sepia Five 
(Vocal ane Ball Game/West Indian Folk 
Music ; .. 5-058 


Send 6d. for COMPLETE CATALOGUE xk 


ESQUIRE RECORDS 76 BEDFORD courT MANSIONS 


BEDFORD AVE., LONDON, W.C.! 
MUSEUM 


7-003 


5-057 


AT 
6 : 
TEL 
7 qip 
. | 
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Three heads 
are better 


z than one! 
Z 


recordings. 


recordings. 


Armature mass 20 milli 


Green Spot with .001” radius sapphire for microgroove 
recordings. 

Red Spot with .0025” radius sapphire for modern standard 
Yellow Spot with .003” radius sapphire for older standard 


These pick-up heads are fitted with an easily replaceable 
armature system complete with a semi-permanent sapphire 


ZZ 


For Standard and Microgroove Recordings 


Telephone HALIFAX 69169 


Extremely low mass at needle point (4/5 m.g. only), allowing 
for reduction in downward pressure to 10/12 grams for 
standard recordings, and 7/9 grams for microgroove 
recordings. 


Prices : With one Head £4 10 0 plus £1 19 0 Purchase Tax. 
Extra Heads each £2 10 0 plus £1 1 8 Purchase Tax. Spare 
Armature System with Sapphire 14/8 including Tax. 


Licensed under Letters Patent No. 586900 and/or 615424. 


Manufactured by A. R. SUGDEN & CO. (ENGINEERS) LTD., WELL GREEN LANE, BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


10 Watt AMPLIFIER 


The latest super-quality amplifier with all-triode line-up. Push-pull 
PX4 output, independent bass and treble controls, LP correction. 
Frequency response 20 to 25,000 SDS. + ‘6 db. Chassis size 14 in. by 9 in. 
by 7? in. high. AC model only £26 Os. Od. 


44 Watt AMPLIFIER 


This popular model is self-contained and neatly finished in brown wrinkle 
enamel. Size 12 in. by 7 in. by 6} in. high. Its wide frequency response, 
coupled with independent bass and treble controls. makes it suitable for 
standard and LP recordings. Radio feeder outlet provided. AC Model 
£11 10s. Od. AC/DC Model £12 Os. Od. 


84 Watt AMPLIFIER 


A well-designed push-pull amplifier incorporating a pre-amp and a full 
range of tone controls. Ideal for standard and LP recordings. Self-con- 
tained Size 14 in. by 9 in. by 6} in. high. Finish—brown wrinkle enamel. 
Response 25 to 18,000 c.p.s. + 4 db. AC Model £15 17s. 6d. As above 
with remote control unit £17 17s. 6d. 


REMOTE- CONTROL & PRE-AMP. UNIT 


Voltage gain of 10. Independent bass and treble controls. LP correction 
and V/C with on/off switch. Ideal for W/W and Williamson amps. Com- 
pletely enclosed. Size 114 in. by 24 in. by 3 in. £5 7s. 6d. 


A NEW FEEDER UNIT 
V/Selectivity—3-wave—2 IF stages. S/Het Radio Gram-, SW, etc. This 


unit will give you quailty or selectivity at the turn of a switch. Price 17 gns. 
inc. Now available. 


Our other units inc.: Pre-Set 3 Station TRF £7-12-6. Local Station 
Pre-Set 3 Station S/Het £8-18-0. 2-Band—Variably Tuned S/Het £11-5-0. 


Stamped addressed envelope for full leaflet on any of the above. 


Nusound Products 
136 Wardour Street, London, W.1 


(Oxford Street end) 
GER 8845 
We stock a full range of speakers, p/ups, Leak amplifiers, Decca, 
(Shop hours 9 to 5.30 p.m. 9 to x p.m. Sat.) 


No. Miniature Jewel - tipped 
needle for Light-weight pick-ups. 

No. 2. ‘‘Straight’’ Jewel-tipped needle 

for Crystal pick-ups. 

> No. 3. ‘‘ Trailer ’’ Jewel-tipped needle 
for Medium-weight pick-ups. 

No. 4. ‘‘ Knee Bend Trailer’’ Jewel- 

PRICES tipped needle for older Heavy- 

Nos. 1-4, 7/-, plus 3/1 P.T. Post 6d. weight pick-ups. 

No. 5, 93, plus 4/1 P.T. Post 6d. No.5. ‘‘ Miniature Solid Sapphire ”’ 

(Subject to full Trade Discount.) needle for Light-weight pick-ups. 


All S. G. Brown Precision Sapphire Needles are protectively mounted on a useful double-sided 
st pe (78 & 33-1/3 r.p.m.). An instructive and interesting Brochure with many useful 
hints on obtaining better reproduction, gladly sent on request. Write to Dept. G. 


SHAKESPEARE ST., WATFORD, HERTS. 
3.6, brown Telephone: Watford 7241. 
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The “RD BABY DE LUXE” 
Amplifier 


Accepted as the most outstanding low priced amplifier available in this country 
the ‘* Baby ’’ provides the answer to the man of modest means who requires 
High Fidelity Reproduction. 


Within its power limitations, which are entirely adequate for normal domestic 
use, its performance matches the majority of high priced amplifiers on the 
market. 


In keeping with all ‘‘RD”’ products the ‘‘ Baby ”’ is individually built by 
craftsmen, and represents the best in British Workmanship. 


Price : Complete with pre-amplifier and engraved control panel—é£17. 10.0 


A detailed specification will gladly be forwarded on request, and a demonstration 
may be heard at any time. 


Trade and Export enquiries invited. 


ROGERS DEVELOPMENTS CoO. 


“* Rodevco -House,” 116 Blackheath Road, Greenwich, London, S.E.10 
(Telephone : TiDeway 1723) 


THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY LTD. 
20 Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone: GER 8589 


Another three splendid lists in course of preparation : 


1. The Golden List— Collectors’ Items of greatest rarity, 


2. General List—app. 12,000 out-of-print Vocals from 1900 © 
Berliners to recent cut-outs. 


3. Music Hall, Musical Comedy, Speech, Instrumental and 
items of general curiosity interest. 


These will be mailed to collectors at an inclusive price of 10s. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP 
RECORD SUPPLEMENT 
Subscriptions for the 1952 issue 
of our RECORD SUPPLEMENT 
now being accepted, 86 yearly. 
Remittance to ‘‘ The Gramophone,”’ 

49 Ebrington Rd., Kenton, Middlesex 


The Gramophone Shop, gnc. 


(No branches anywhere) 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK I7, N.Y. 


— 


The Gramophone Exchange L“ 


hold the largest stock of fibre-played records in the country 
® CLASSICAL & OPERATIC only 


Special section for Collectors Items—Deleti Automati 
Couplings—and Odd Parts of Complete Works, at moderate 
prices for sale or exchange. 

@ NO LISTS — CALLERS ONLY. 


Private collections purchased. Full stocks of all new records kept. 
Every possible accessory. 


121-3 Shaftesbury Avenue - London, W.C.2 
Telephone : TEMPLE BAR 3007 
10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. | o'clock Thursdays. 


Hours : 4 p.m. Saturdays. 


* Starr Diamonds * 


and Garrard pickups 

miniature push in needles. 

*LP type for these pickups 
8 Gns. tax 

Most pickups with special needles 

fitted at a few shillings extra. 


** The most satisfactory needle,” 
says Mr. Compton Mackenzie, 
have tried.” Unlike other 
needles, the Diamond retains fine 
reproduction without deterioration, 
and record wear is reduced. 


7 Gns. plus 62/11 tax 


to fit Connoisseur, Marconi, HMV, 
Murphy*, W & W Coil*, Collaro 


STARR BRITISH PRODUCTS 


8 Dartmouth Park Avenue, London, N.W.5 Gulliver 1131 


CALYPSOS SQUARE DANCES 


LORD BEGINNER RED RIVER BOYS 
Australia v. West Indies The Girl | Left Behind (with Calls) 
One Morning - - 1211 Wagoners Reel - e - P207 


swam Melodisc Records Lid., 48 Woburn Place W.C.1 
USED RECORDS 


Catalogue Issued Regularly 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33 HIGH STREET OXFORD 


Starr Gemtipt and Miniature 
Stylus Sapphire Needles are 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


LAN 7304 


SHOP FOR’ SLIGHTLY 


H. C. HARRIDGE 


8 Moor St., Cambridge Circus, W.1 


Classical and Operatic Records 
bought, sold and exchanged 


Large stocks of deletions and rarities 
Regular lists for those who cannot call 
OPEN DAILY—EXCEPT THURSDAY 


Monday to Friday 11 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
TELEPHONE : GERRARD 7108 


ORDER FORM 
THE GRAMOPHONE, 
49 EBRINGTON ROAD, KENTON, MIDDLESEX. 


I enclose my subscription for 14s. (or 16s. including Index) 
for one year, post free. Subscription to U.S.A. $2.50, beginning 


with number. 
Date 195___ 
Mr., Mrs., Miss 
(BLOCK CAPITALS) 


Address 


COMPETITION 


QUERY COUPON.—This coupon must be cut out 
and attached to any enquiry, together with stamped 
addressed envelope if a personal reply is desired 


relating to matter editorial or technical. It does not 
refer to display or classified advertisements. 
Available until March 3lst. 
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- | QO VUE TET 
@ Eliminates Needle Changing @ _ Filters out Surface Noise 
“Aine 


THE GOLDRING ACOUSTICFILTERED 
Ne A @ Gives Better Reproduction @_ Increases Life of Records 


GOLDRING “ACOUSTIC-FILTERED NEEDLES 
SUIT ANY STANDARD PICK-UPS 


Goldring Needles cost 
including Pur. Tax 


10/6 


ERWIN SCHARF ¢ GOLDRING PRODUCTS 


49-Sla DE BEAUVOIR ROAD: LONDON - N.I 
The Radio Press acclaim this instruction 


book 
JEWEL POINT NEEDLES & AND GRAMOPHONE ACCESSORIES 


| CITY SALE And still they come... 
& EXCH ANG E Ltd. EVERY brings further batch of 


wide acclaim, and from all available reports it 
most certainly meets the demands of the 


| 93-94 FLEET STREET moat exacting enthusiasts, more 


LONDON, E.C-@&(Ludgate Circus) Phone: Central 9391 presared to show "you the. 
Offer from stock the following :— a 
| Leak TL/!2 amplifier and pre-amplifier £37 16 0 

Rogers Baby de Luxe amplifier « C7 6 G 
Decca P.A.6 amplifier in case 5 
Decca Corner Speaker ... ... .... £21 10 O 
Goodmans 12’ audiom 60 unit ... ... £812 6 

W.B. 10” Concentric duplex... ... £615 

Connoisseur 2 speed motor __.... .. £22 18 8 

Decca78or33 motor ... ... «.. £315 0 

Decca XMS hi-fi Pick Up, twoheads ... £7 0 0 1c. 
Connoisseur super lightweight P.U.2hds. £10 8 Price £9-15-6 
"8 Deccalian 3 speed reproducer ... ... £37 16 0 including 10 in. speaker 

Trixette 3 speed auto reproducer ... £42 0 0 All sent carriage paid co your home. Models for 


AC or AG/DC. Please specify voltage when ordering. 
Any of the above apparatus, over £10 in value can be SEND S.A.E. FOR BROCHURE“ G ”’ 


me supplied by Hire Purchase. One-Third deposit, and the CHARLES BRITAIN (RADIO) LTD. 


balance plus accommodation charge over |2 months. Write 1) UPPER SAINT MARTINS LANE, LONDON.W.C.2 
ie for order form. (1 minute from Leicester Sq. Stn., up Cranbourn Street) 


TEMple Bar 0545 


= PART EXCHANGE YOUR PRESENT SET FOR THE Gua Owtom 
—— LATEST MODEL. COME TO OUR EASILY ACCESSIBLE PREMISES FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
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to build a Record Player of the highest q «tae 
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DONALD PEERS 
with Quartette 
Paint yourself a rainbow; — 
Mistakes B10227. 


“FATS”? WALLER 
AND HIS RHYTHM - 
Fair and Square ; . 


Winter weather B 10234 


HUGO WINTERHALTER’S Orch. 
A kiss to build a dream on ; 
with EDDIE FISHER 


Tell me why B 10236 


Dancing Time for Dancers” 


JOE LOSS & HIS ORCHESTRA 
i wonder why) You're just in love; 
The best thing for you 
(Both from “ Call me Madam") BD 6126 
Painting the clouds with sunshine 
We won’t live in a Castle ; 

BD 6127 


RICO’S CREOLE BAND 


playing the music used for 
Katherine Dunham’s Rope Dance 
Ba-tu-ca-da — (Samba); 
Luna-Lunera— (Bolero) 
B 10217 


KURT BURLING’S 
ROCOCO ORCHESTRA 


Sleeping Beauty ; Belle of the Ball 
B 10224 


NICKY KIDD 
(The boy from Balmoral and) The girl 


PEE WEE KING & HIS BAND 
Silver and gold 


PEE WEE KING AND HIS 
GOLDEN WEST GOWBOYS 


Bull Fiddle Boogie B 10229 


THE MELACHRINO STRINGS 
conducted by George Melachrino 
Tenderly ; While we’re young B 10230 


SEMPRINI 

with Rhythm Accompaniment 
DANCING TO THE PIANO (NO. 12) 
Hit Medicy of Waltzes ; 


Hit Mediey of Foxtrots B 10231 


“ir 


SID PHILLIPS 


AND HIS BAND 
‘ne birth of the Blues; 

Skip to my Lou; Vocalist: Denny Dennis 
BD 6125 


DICK LEIBERT at the Organ of 
the Radio City Music Hall, New York. 
Meditation (from “‘Thais”)—Massenet. 
Pray for me—Leibert (with vocal 


refrain) B 10226 
PERRY COMO 
Please Mr. Sun ; Here’s to my Lady 

B 10232 


——— 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY 
LIMITED - HAYES - MIDDLESEX 


\ Bay ; I can’t help it 
\ B 10222 


shed by the Pre General Gramophone Publications Ltd., 49 Eb 
Printed by Gibbs & Bamforth Ltd., St. Albans Publi y 
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MADE IN ENGLAND. 


——— 
\ 
enging [its fr 
and phe Font Mi re 
oo JOHNNY DODDS’ WASHBOARD and his Orchestra 
oe BAND Blue Waskboard Stomp ; Jersey Bounce ; 
eg Bull Fiddle Blues B 10223 Georgia on my mind 
B 10235 
TONY MARTIN 
hast! At last! ; 
Make with the magic 
= 
fe DINAH SHORE 
a. Saturday night in Punkin Crick; 
3 Why should I believe in love 
— 
| 


